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THE  LATE  DK.  HOQUE  SAENZ  LENA. 
President  of  the  Argentine  Repul)lie  who  died  on  AuKUst !).  1914. 


The  BULLETIX  <>1'  the  Pan  American  rninn  will  not  make  any 
attempt  to  record  in  detail  the  history  of  mediation  initiated 
by  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  ('Idle  to 
adjust  the  dilliculties  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
'I'lie  newsj)apers  contained  elaborate  reports  from  the  day  this  move¬ 
ment  was  inaugurated  in  the  latter  |)art  of  April  until  the  mediators 
atljourned  at  Niagara  Kalis  abmit  the  1st  of  -Inly,  and,  therefore,  to 
narrate  the  proceedings  wendd  sim[)ly  be  a  repetition  of  what  is 
already  well  known.  The  complete  history,  on  the  other  hand, 
exists  only  in  the  files  of  the  Governments  concerned  and  is  not  yet 
ready  for  j)ublication.  It  will  sullice,  therefore,  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bri.LF.Tix  simply  to  make  some  reference  to  this  great  Pan  American 
achievement  and  to  publish  some  photographs  illustrative  of  the  life 
at  Niagara  Kalis  during  the  progress  of  mediation. 

Special  credit  is  due  to  Senhor  Domicio  Da  Gama,  and)a'isador  of 
Brazil,  Dr.  Rdmulo  S.  Xaon,  minister  of  Argentina,  and  Sr.  Dmi 
Eduardo  Suarez,  minister  of  Chile,  f(»r  the  leading  part  whicli  they 
played  in  this  remarkable  international  peace  undertaking.  Krom 
the  time  they  proj)<»sed,  on  April  2"),  to  the  United  States  Government 
on  behalf  of  their  Governments,  mediation  as  a  step  toward  prevent¬ 
ing  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexic(»  until  tliey  concluded 
their  lalxu's  they  showed  a  grasp  of  the  situation,  a  sincerit}'  of  ])ur- 
pose  and  a  patience  of  neg(»tiation  without  which  their  efforts  might 
have  met  with  defeat,  ('orrespondingly,  the  conimissi(»ners  of  tlu' 
United  States;  dustice  Joseph  Rucker  Lamar  and  lion.  Krederick  W. 
Li'hmann,  a-^sisted  by  Mr.  11.  Percival  Dodge,  as  secretary:  and  tlie 
Mt'xican  delegates:  Srs.  Emilio  Rabasa,  Augustin  Rodriguez,  ami 


TIIK  MKDIAioKS  IN  FI  LL  SKSSlON. 


SraUni  at  the  head  table  are  the  South  American  Mediators.  Aml)assador  da  Cama.  of  IJrazil  (center);  Minister  Na6ii,of  Arneiitina  (left);  and  Mniister  Suartv..  of  Chile  (rijihl).  ( >i 
1  he  ritiht .  commenciiiK  at  the  head  table,  are  the  delegates  from  Mexico.  Sr.  Don  Autfustin  UcMlriguez.  Sr.  Don  Kinilio  Uabasa.  Sr.  Don  Luis  hagiiero.  and  Kafael  Klguero,  set  re 
(ary  to  the  Mexican  Commission.  On  the  left,  commencing  at  the  head  table,  are  the  commissioners  from  the  Cnited  States,  lion.  .b»''e|di  Kucker  Lamar.  Hon.  hre<lerick  \\ 
Lehmann,  and  lion.  11.  I’ercival  Dodge,  swretarv  tothe  Cnited  States  delegation,  .standing  at  the  head  (aide  are  the  <ecretaries  of  the  Mediator's,  .sr.  \.  .1.  do  l[ianeina  Moreii: 
(ient«-r),  of  Itra/il;  Sr.  Dr.  Fnri«|ue  Cil  (left );  Argentina;  and  Sr.  Don  .Manuel  Sal  intis  (right ).  of  Chile. 


rhot<i^ra|il4  liy  rniU'rwooH  tV  rii<l4'r\^4>o<l. 


NlAliAK.V  FALI.S,  WUKHK  TirK  MEDrATIOX  l'K( K'K E DIXOS  TODK 
I'LACE. 


SKCltKIAIO’  OK  STATK  WII.I.IAM  .1.  liliVAN  AND  TIIK  AMKHK'AN  nKI.Ki;  ATKS  r((  TIIK  M  K  I  >1  A'l'ION  Kli  o< '  K  K  I  >1  .\( 


taken  in  frnnl  of  the  Stale  lleparlmeni,  \Vasliiin:lon,  l>.  ('.  Left  lorit;lil :  lion.  .losepli  Uiieker  l.aniar,  Assoeiale.liisliee  of  the  Siipreiiie  (diirl  of  I  lie  I'nileil  Slale>: 
lion.  William  .lennint's  llryan.  Seerelary  of  Slate;  lion.  Kreileriek  W.  Lehmann,  formerly  Solieilor  (ieneral  of  tl.e  rnileil  Slates  Department  of  .liisliee;  and  lion. 
11.  I’erc'ival  Umltte,  formerly  I'nited  States  Minister  to  I’anama. 


AM)  M;\\sr\n;i:  mkn.  in  or  i  iik  i’U<)sn:(  r 


MICDIATOliS,  AMKUICAX  I  IK  I.Kc;  ATKS,  MASTKIiS  NAON  AM)  .SUAHKZ,  OFKICIAI. 

IlOTKL,  M  All  All  A  1  AI,I,S. 


I'lmto^rapti  by  Ain«‘ri<‘uii  l*r<‘ss  As'^oriation. 


It  ANQI  KTTKXDKKKI)  IN  ItKII  AI>1'  ( »K  Til  K  (’ AN  A  DI  AN  GOVEUNMKNT  IIA' IION.  MARTIN  Ill’UREI.L,  MINISTER  OF  Ai  i  R IC I  LTl  R  E,  To  THE  MEDI  \- 

TORS  AND  MEMUERS  OF  THE  MEDIATION  CONFERENCE,  MAY  23,  lUlI. 


AIIDK  ANI»  MADAMK  DA  CAMA 


M 


TllK  MKXK'AX  DKI.KOATIOX,  INCH  DINC;  I,AI»IK 


TEXXIS  KXCAliKl)  THE  XEWSI'AI’EU  MEX  VXD  YdCXH  I’Eol'l.E 


THE  MEDIATORS  AND  THEIR  SECRETARIES. 


Scatt'd,  AinliassiiiUir  da  <iaina  of  Rrazil  (center).  Minister  Nadn  of  .\r);entina  (left).  Minister  Snarer,  of 
Chile  (ri);ht).  Standin);.  left  to  ri«ht,  Sr.  Dr.  Enrii|ne  Oil,  .Vrcentina;  Sr.  .lames  1’.  .Mee,  Hrazil;  Sr.  Don 
Manuel  Salinas,  Chile:  Sr.  .V.  J.  de  Ipanema  .Morcira,  lirazil;  Sr.  Don  Tulio  Maquieira,  Chile. 


by  .\in«‘i  b*jin  1*ih*sm  Assoiintion. 

'I'lIK  MKDIATOKS  ANI»  MASTKKS  NA<)N  AND  STAIlKZ  AliliI\'IN*i  AT  TIIK  (JAIilUIN  l*Airi  V  OK  |)(  KK  OK  COWAI  OlKI'.  To|i<»\  | 


S'*  .X  ** 

THE  ARdEXTIXE-HKAZIL-CHIEE  MEDIATIOX. 
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Luis  Elguero,  assisted  by  Sr.  Rafael  Elguero,  as  secretary,  tlirougliout 
the  whole  proceedings  manifested  an  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  mediators  and  a  sincei-e  desire  to  hring  about  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  which  reflected  credit  upon  them  individually  and  upon  their 
Governments. 

It  is  gratifying  that  mediation  was  successful  in  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  invoked.  In  the  communication  addressed  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  Ignited  States  by  the  tlmee  mediators  they  stated 
that  they  tendered  their  services: 

For  the  i)uri)ose  of  servii'!;  tlie  interests  of  peace  and  civilization  on  onr  continent 
and  with  the  earnest  desire  to  prevent  any  further  bloodshed,  to  the  i)rejudice  of  the 
cordiality  and  union  which  have  always  surrounded  the  relations  of  the  (ioverninents 
ami  the  j>eo])les  of  .\nierica. 

Inasmuch  as  to  mediation  must  he  iiscrihed  the  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  between  the  United  States  ami  Mexico  after  the  occupation  of 
Vera  (’ruz  by  United  States  forces,  ami,  therefore,  the  j)revention  of 
an  unfortunate  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  iind 
inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  indications  all  point  to  the  successful 
solution  of  the  Mexican  situation  without  armed  intervention  by  the 
United  States,  mediation  has  achieved  the  chief  end  for  which  it  was 
invoked.  It  prevented  ‘‘further  bloodshed”  and  it  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  ])reservation  of  the  “cordiality  and  union  which  have 
always  sun'ounded  the  relations  of  the  Governments  and  peojdes  of 
America.” 

As  summing  up  in  a  few  words  the  results  of  mediation,  the  remarks 
of  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  Senhor  Domicio  Da  Gama,  made  at  a 
farewell  luncheon  given  to  the  |)ress,  can  be  (luotcd: 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  one  of  the  essential  points  of 
our  proi;rain — that  dealinj;  with  the  international  ]>hase  of  the  conflict— is  ]>ractically 
settled.  This  does  not  iinj)ly  that  we  };o  home  with  our  task  concluded,  but  we  feel 
that  so  far  we  have  averted  war.  We  have  eslalilished,  also,  through  agreement 
bet  veen  the  parties  most  directly  interested,  and  in  comitlete  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  (ioveniment  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  a  i)rinciple  of  American 
policy  to  have  our  national  ))roblems  always  <:iven  a  fair  examination  and  settled 
without  forei<rn  interference.  We  under.stand  that  if  such  a  result  has  l)een  attained 
we  shall  have  created  a  more  favorable  atmo.s])here  in  international  jtolitics  in  America. 


.V2(ill— Hull.  2—14 - 2 


l>()iniiit!o  Kaiislino  Sarin iiMito,  I’residont  of  Ihc  ArKcnliiiP  Kepulilic  (Isas  IWtl),  was  a  (jreat  admirer  of  (he  Uiiile  1  Slates  imlilie  sehools.  and  inirodueed 
the  system  into  his  native  country,  lie  always  p.ii  I  deep  respect  to  those  who,  in  (he  I'nited  States,  had  been  farsighted  enotit'h  to  lay  the  );roniid- 
work  of  the  common  schools,  and  he  was  an  a  Imirer  particularly  of  Horace  .Mann,  who  had  accomplished  so  much  in  Massachusetts.  The  people  of 
.VrKenlina.  therefore,  to  sisnify  I  heir  itral  it  tide  to  the  people  of  the  fnited  States,  are  about  to  erect  in  iloston  a  memorial  to  .Sarmienlo  ( horn  Keliruary 
11,  1911.  died  .Seplemher  It),  1.S.S.S).  The  galley  is  a  symhoi.  Sarmienlo,  at  the  stern,  directs  its  destiny.  .\ri!enlina  and  Columhia  ( Liberty;,  at  (ho 
how,  are  liMikinj:  forwaril  to  the  future  of  .\merica.  Kducation.  coiira'e,  pro.^ress,  on  one  siiie,  and  energy,  intettrity,  wisdom,  on  the  other,  are  the  [iro- 
lielliiiK  forces. 


SAFMIENTO 


AND  HIS 
BOSTON' 


IT  is  only  three  years  ago  tliat  tlie  Argentine  Kepnhlie  ])ai(l 
tribute,  in  liberal  measure,  to  the  honor  (tf  its  former  Presidcuit, 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento.  lie  was  born  in  ISl  1  and  died  in 
ISSS,  seeing,  in  lus  fidl  life,  all  of  the  struggles  and  much  of  the 
triumphs  of  bis  native  land.  Indec'd,  be  contributed  to  no  small 
extc'iit  to  tlu'se  triumphs,  and  bis  country  is  eager  to  show  its  grati¬ 
tude.  Xot  oidy  does  Argentina  dc'sire  to  recognize  the  good  be 
aecom])lisbed,  but  it  purposes  to  show  its  thanks  for  those  who 
b»“lj)ed  him  to  those  ends,  and  for  that  reason  the  peojde  of  Argen¬ 
tina  an*  giving  to  Boston,  to  Massaebusetts,  and  in  this  way  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  a  memorial  of  lus  visits  to  this  country, 
where  ho  learned  so  entliusiastieally  the  principles  of  education  he 
afterwards  aj)plied  elfeetivelv  at  home. 

Sarmiento  was  one  of  those  geniuses  such  as  are  produced  in  every 
land  wlu'never  the  times  show  a  crying  net'd  for  tlu'in.  He  was  a 
man  of  dc'stinv,  as  he  himself  always  believed,  yet  bis  destiny  was 
not  toward  eompiest  or  military  greatness,  but  rather,  like  that  of 
Liiuadn,  to  inlluenee  his  country  away  from  war  iji  the  direction 
of  a  better  repid)liean  government  and  of  education. 

Sarmiento,  also  in  this  res])eet  like  Lincoln,  had  sulTered  from  the 
lack  of  education  in  his  ebildhuod.  He  was  born  (February  lo, 
18111  in  the  city  of  San  Juan  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Andes, 
during  the  liereeness  of  the  Argcuitine  struggle  for  indejx'iulenee. 
His  honored  mother  worked  to  support  lu'r  ehildnui  while  bis  patri¬ 
otic  father  fought  for  bis  country.  "When  o  years  of  age,  be  went  to 
a  local  school  and  sooji  learned  to  read.  Although  later  bis  knowl¬ 
edge  advanced  under  various  instructors  and  by  his  own  uiupieneh- 
able  ambition  and  ])erseveranee,  be  had  no  further  opportunity  for 
systematic  study.  In  fact,  be  undertook  as  a  lad  the  instruction  of 
the  ])oor  children  of  bis  neighborhood,  jiartly  for  the  purj)ose  of 
keeping  alive  the  school  spirit  there,  partly  because  be  could  thereby 
increase  liis  owji  education. 

Later,  as  a  youth  of  Hi,  be  earned  bis  living  by  working  in  a  village 
store,  but  even  then  bis  zeal  for  study  never  flagged,  atid  be  read 
eagerly  what  rare  books  fell  into  bis  bands.  During  the  next  few 
years  of  a  rough  and  wandering  life,  be  studied,  even  in  prison.  He 
attacked  Fiiglisb,  French,  and  Italian.  He  found  a  friend’s  library 


•  Hy  Albert  Hale,  of  I’an  Ameru-an  I'nion  stall. 


FAI  STIN'O  SAHMIKNTO. 

Sarmii'iUo  is  lhi‘  father  of  the  sehools  of  Arceiitina.  In  the  life  of  the  nation  lie  represi'iils  essentially  the 
powers  of  order  and  of  oryanizatioii.  At  his  apin-aranee  the  forees  of  ehaos,  the  imdiseiidined  wills,  t  he 
nnreeoneilcsl  antipathies,  melted  awav.  He  it  was  who  saw  with  the  eye  of  tienins  that  enltnre  is  the 
eorner  stone  of  a  eonntrv’s  tn-eatness.'  It  is  a  happy  aitfrury  that  the  eeiitc-nary  of  .'Jartniento's  birth 
falls  iiraetieally  on  the  date  of  t  he  eentenary  of  the  Kepnhlie's  independenee.  Ainony'the  heroes  of 
Artrenlina,  Sarmiento's  star  shines  as  otie  ofthe  lirst  m:  ynitude. 


SARMIEXTO  AXD  IIIS  MOXUAIEXT  IX  HOSTOX. 
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with  voluinos  on  litoraturo,  ])hilos()])hy,  and  liiston,  and  ho  had  his 
jiidiiinont  trainod  l)y  wholosoino  friction  with  men  of  wider  oxjiorionce 
and  knowledge.  The  wars  had  temporarily  subsided,  and  the  town 
of  San  -luan  was  growing.  Sariniento  dreamed  of  being  a  jioet,  and 
lu‘  l)egan  to  write  essays,  lie  founded  a  literary  societv  and  at  last 
was  instrumental  in  the  ojiening  of  a  school.  Then,  in  IS.'fh,  ho  Avas 
olfered  the  use  of  a  ])iinting  ])ress,  and  at  once  started  his  first  news- 
pa])er,  K1  Zonda,  the  greater  jia'd  of  which  he  himself  wrote. 

Kditorshi])  aroused  his  taste  for  writing,  hut  it  got  him  into 
trouble,  lie  could  not  avoid  eN])rossing  his  critical  o])inions,  and 
he  even  touched  on  the  delicate  theme  of  ])olitics.  The  papiT  was 
suppress(‘d,  but  SarmiiMito's  ambition  and  s])irit  were  kindled,  and 
instead  of  avoiding  the  subject  he  began  the  study  and  o])en  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ])olitics  t(»  see  wherein  lay  the  unha])])iness  under  which 
Argentina  suffered.  He  was  put  in  jirison  for  his  jiains.  lie  esca])ed 
and  made  his  way  to  (’bile,  but  not  before  writing  as  a  farewell  to 
his  country  his  translation  of  the  French  phrase,  words  that  later 
became  a  Sarmit'iito  a])horism — Las  ideas  no  se  degiiellan  (ideas  can 
not  be  t hrottled).  f 

Sariniento  was  an  exile  in  (  bile  for  many  years.  He  was  a  school¬ 
teacher.  He  kc])t  sho]),  he  clerked  in  Valjiaraiso,  and  was  a  mine 
boss  in  (\)])ia])o.  In  learning  English,  he  jiaid  half  his  wages  to  a 
teacher  and  rewarded  the  watchman  who  waked  him  at  2  in  the 
morning  for  his  studies.  And  at  every  moment  free  from  his  work 
he  read  and  read,  in  hbiglish,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  his  native 
S]>anish.  He  taught  others  when  he  could,  and  he  was  always  the 
leader,  whether  in  talk,  learning,  or  debate. 

In  1S41  Sariniento  was  in  .Santiago,  Chile,  and  there  found  pro- 
ti'ction  and  encouragement.  He  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
famous  Mercurio,  and  while  an  Argentine  patriot,  he  was  welcomed 
for  the  good  he  might  do  toward  what  was  almost  his  adopted  country, 
lie  lirought  his  family  over  the  mountains, and  his  sistiussoon  became 
worthy  school-ti'acluus  under  his  guidanci'.  In  1S42  a  normal 
school  was  foundi'd  and  ])ut  umh'r  his  charge',  the  first  in  .South 
Ameiica,  opened  only  two  years  after  a  similar  school  had  been 
('stablislu'd  in  the  United  .States.  He  was  teacher,  instructor, 
principal,  and  textbook  writer.  .Sariniento  was  the  school  itself 
and  success  followed  him.  Then  he  started  other  jieriodical  pajicrs 
and  wrote  books,  always  earnest  and  sincere,  but  at  times  attacked 
and  ojiposed  by  those  who  misundeistood  him  or  honestly  faileil  to 
agree  with  his  radical  opinions.  His  writings  were  innumerable,  his 
polemics  unceasing.  Finally,  worn  out,  he  was  advised  and  helped 
by  his  friends  to  take  a  trij)  to  Euro])e,  which  ho  had  so  longed  to 
visit. 


ST.VTI  E  OK  SAUMIEXTO  IX  lU  EXOS  AIRES. 

•Ml  Argentina  honors  SarmiiMilo,  ami  liuonos  Airos,  as  wSis  mitural,  has  kIvom  him  a  horoic  statue  within 
thenationaleemetery  ami  park.  The  figure  is  the  work  aCljiodin,  atul  presents  him  as  a  statesman  anil 
publicist.  ' 


STATI  E  OK  SAKMIENTO.  IN  IMS  NATIVE  CITY. 

SAN  JI  AN,  AUGENTINA. 

San  Juan,  where  Sarmiento  was  Iwrii,  has  an  e<|ual  richt 
with  Buenos  Aires  where  he  was  I’resiilent  ol  the 
Hepublie  and  lived  in  iaier  years,  to  honor  him.  The 
city  has  weil  done  so,  and  in  the  pultlie  .scpiare  of  Sati 
Juan,  not  far  frotn  the  eathedral,  is  this  tnomiment, 
present int:  .Sarmiento  in  the  roie  of  the  .student  and 
e<tui"ator,  for  it  was  in  San  Juan  that  he  received  his 
first  inspiration  for  a  .scheme  of  national  education. 


THE  SARMIENTO  SCHOOL  IN  lU  ENOS  AIRES. 

It  is  most  natural  that  some  prominent  school  .shouid  he  name<I  after  Sarmiento,  who  has  well  l)een  calleil 
the  father  of  education  in  .Arttentina.  This  l)eautiful  huildinc,  therefore,  hears  his  name,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  admired  architectural  features  of  the  capital.  Not  only  is  the  exterior  a  finished  and  diftnilied 
edifice,  hut  its  interior  also  is  characterized  by  all  that  is  modern  and  fitting  for  the  pupils  in  attendance 
there.  The  Sarmiento  School  is  located  on'the  Calle  Callao,  450,  and  should  be  visited  by  everyone 
tnaking  a  careful  study  of  Buenos  Aires. 


l'hi>to^rn|>h  liy  Willinm  H.  Kau. 

THE  AKCENTIXE  TUAIXIXC  SHII’  “ I'RESIDEXTE  SAUMIENTO." 


The  Reiniblio  of  Argentina  has  a  naval  academy,  and  in  addition  maintains  a  training  ship  in  whirh 
many  long  cruises  are  made  while  the  school  is  carrying  on  its  active  work.  The  Prmidtnli  Sar- 
mhnto  has  been  around  the  world,  and  the  student  body  thus  had  not  only  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  neces.sary  curriculum  of  the  school,  but  also  the  e(|ually  Viiluable  experiences  t  hat  for¬ 
eign  travel  must  necessarily  give  them. 


J’LAC^l  E  COMMEMOUATIVE  OF  THE  CENTENARY  OK  SAHMIENTO. 

Sanniento  was  Iwrn  in  IMl,  aiKi  thp  onp  hundrpdth  aimivprsiiry  of  his  idrlh  was  ohsprvpd  with  ttrpat 
honor  in  Arypniina.  Amont:  thp  many  nipatis  to  pprpptuatp  his  nipmory  onp  was  that  of  striking  oil 
this  pUwiup,  whioh  was  dpsiynpd  and  finishpd  in  thp  Itpst  studio  and  shop  in  Mupnos  Airps. 


THE  COACH  OF  STATE  CSED  DCHINO  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  SARMIENTO  IN  RI'ENOS 


Sarmipnto  was  a  man  of  simplp  tastps  and  dpmocratic  thounht,  Imt  hp  knpw  how  to  lie  thp  aristocrat 
whpn  occasion  clpinandpd.  Durint:  his  presidency,  istis  to  DTI,  he  was  constantly  at  work,  and  often 
used  simple  democratic  ways  to  yet  that  work  accomplished,  hut  on  matters  of  state  he  recoynized  the 
diynity  of  his  ollice  anci  rode  in  his  yrand  carriaye,  escorted  by  a  proper  yuard  of  mounted  soldiers. 


THE  NOltMAL  SCHOOI-  Kt)lC  rUOFESSOHS,  lU  ENOS  AIKES. 

This  fine  biiililint;  is  siliuilpii  on  Hip  Callp  Conlotiii,  opiiosilp  thp  larup  striipturp  wluph  is  thp  lipposilory  of  tlip  watpr  sysipin  of  llip  pity.  ITip 
school  is  inliinatply  associalpd  witli  llip  natnp  of  Sarniipiilo,  lipcaiisp  i)  was  lip,  inspired  with  liip  idea,  even  lipforp  lip  had  visilcd  the  l  iiilpd 
Slates,  wlio  iiilrodiippd  into  Sonlli  Aiiipripa  the  priu  tiee  of  leiwdiin);  Ihosp  who  were  afterwards  to  tearh  tlie  ehildren  of  tlie  Ifppnlilic.  I'liis 
nornial  si  hool  is  tsittipped  with  all  the  plpnipnts  for  ftradnalint;  instriiPlors  for  tiie  yontli  of  tlie  eoiinlry,  and  lias  done  iiiiich  to  make  of 
teai  liinn  a  real  profession  in  ArftPiilina. 
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Toward  tlio  end  of  lS4o  Sarmicnto  travidcd  through  Uruguay  and 
Brazil,  reaching  France  in  May,  1840.  In  ()ct«d)er  he  went  to  Spain 
and  then*  followed  a  lengthened  travel  to  C'ordoha,  Fadiz,  SevOh', 
liarcelona,  the  fialearic  Isles,  and  Algit'i’S.  Early  in  1847  he  visited 
Italy,  then  came  to  Switzerland,  (h'rniany,  and  hack  to  Paris  in 
June;  then  England,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  year  he 
for  the  lirst  time  came  to  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  Horace  Mann,  made  aftc'r  his  educational  tour  of 
Europe,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sarmicnto  in  England,  and  the 
two  met  later  in  Boston.  Here  he  learned  to  admire  the  common- 
school  system  of  Massachusetts  and  introduced  into  Chile  many 
of  the  advanced  ideas  making  such  headway  in  the  North.  On 
his  nUurn  to  Chile  in  1848  he  wrot('  ahundantly  again  on  his  travels, 
on  politics,  and  always  on  ])o])ular  education,  a  subject  of  which  he 
m‘vor  tin'd. 

But  in  18ol,  although  he  might  have  made  his  home  in  ('hile,  his 
patriotic  spirit  was  not  at  test,  ami  he  decided  to  live  in  and  for 
Argentina.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Caseros  (Febru¬ 
ary  3,  1852)  by  which  the  tyrant  Rosas  was  defeat('d  and  exiled.  A 
period  of  political  unrest  followed,  during  which  Sarmicnto  was 
part  of  the  time  again  in  Chih>,  once  more  writing  on  the  needs  of 
imju’oving  education.  At  last  he  came  back  to  Argentina  to  stay 
in  May,  l8o.'). 

His  lirst  act  was  to  found  a  normal  school  of  agriculture  in  his  native 
city  of  San  Juan,  for  which,  if  for  nothing  else,  his  name  will  always  be 
homu’ed.  In  18o(i  he  was  given  the  post  of  chief  of  the  department 
of  j)ublic  schools  in  Buenos  Aires.  Here  Sarmicnto  labored  for  six 
years:  he  increas(>d  the  numl)er  of  schools,  he  himself  translated  or 
had  adapted  new  and  litting  textbooks,  he  began  the  publication  of 
tli(“  annals  of  education,  and  h(‘  induced  the  (Jovernment  to  raise  the 
appropriation  from  the  public  funds.  Meanwhile,  he  introduced  the 
metric  system,  and  brought  about  many  reforms  which  showed  that 
he  never  swerved  from  his  conviction  that  the  school  was  the  soul  of 
the  nation. 

In  I8»i2  (February  1(i)  Sarmicaito  was  elected  governor  of  his  native 
Province.  San  Juan.  Hen*  he  n‘i)aid  with  com])ound  interest  the 
debt  of  gratitude  he  had  always  f<‘lt  he  owed,  and  toward  education 
he  again  directed  his  constant  ('(forts.  He  met  with  o])position  and 
some  ])olitical  intrigue,  but  nothing  daunted  in  his  activitic's,  he  k('pt 
on  with  his  j)roj('cts  of  improvc'nu'iit  until  the  early  part  of  18»i4, 
when  the  nation  sent  him  alu'oad  as  ministc'r  to  Fhile,  Peru,  and  the 
Unit('d  States.  He  visited  Chile,  where  he  was  received  with  cor¬ 
diality.  In  Lima,  Peru,  he  attended  but  did  not  take  ollicial  ])art  in 
the  Anu'rican  congirss  in  session  tlu're,  and  he  soon  after  went  to  the 
Unit('d  States,  landing  in  New  York  May  lo,  18(io, 
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Snrmiciito  was  too  lat(‘  on  this  visit  to  tin*  I'nitod  States  to  meet 
tile  martyred  Lincoln,  hut  In*  had  r(‘ver(“d  the  man  and  did  not  rest 
until  he  had  written  a  lilV  of  Lincoln  for  |)o))ular  readim^  in  South 
America,  ami  as  he  added  ohsi'rvations  of  his  own  on  the  phenonuma 
of  ooviTiiment  as  he  interjin'ted  tlumi  in  the  I’niti'd  States,  the.  hook 
is  a  transcrijit  of  his  own  self,  as  well. 

Th(‘  three  succeedin';  years  in  Xorth  Anu>ric.a  were  full  of  study  and 
accomplishnu'nt.  lie  made  many  friends  amon<;  both  statesnum  and 
educators.  He  wrote  constantly,  all  tlu'  time  hecominj;  more  an 
American,  in  that  sense'  of  the  word  which  means  his  confidence  in  the 
future  <;i'eatness  of  the  western  iK'inisplu're.  A  result  of  his  studies 
was  called  “The  Schools,  the  Jiasis  of  Prosperity  in  the  United 
States,”  a  hook  destiiu'd  to  have  a  deeji  imjiression  on  the  peojile  of 
Argentina,  and  one  showing  how  almost  completely  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  American  jirohh'ins  of  education. 

While  Sarmiento  was  in  the  I’nited  States,  his  Ar'ientina  was 
em('r<rin<>:  from  war  and  its  jiolitical  disturbances  ami  prepariiifr  to 
elect  a  President  on  the  retirement  of  (len.  Mitre,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  advance  his  country.  Quite  unexpectedly,  and  indeed 
without  Sarmiento’s  knowl('d<;(*.  his  name  was  proposed  as  a  candi¬ 
date  and  he  was  elected.  He  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  (September, 
iStiS)  when  it  was  certain  that  he  was  to  he  the  next  President  of 
the  Hepuhlie. 

From  the  date  of  his  assumin';  the  Presidency,  October  12,  18()S. 
throuf;h  his  six  years'  administration,  and  in  fact  until  his  death, 
the  (h'tails  of  Sarmiento's  life,  althou<;h  containing  some  reverses 
and  disappointments,  are  on  the  whole  a  fascinating  chronicle  of 
his  triumphs  as  a  statesman  and  educator.  The  reforms  introduced 
were  numerous  and  far-reaching.  After  retiring,  he  at  one  time 
was  senator  from  San  duan,  then  editor,  superintendent  of  national 
educatiitn,  and  envoy  to  Chile.  His  fanu'  was  world-wide.  The 
people  loved  him.  and  the  whole  nation  felt  the  influenees  of  his 
work  in  their  behalf.  Sarmiento  died  at  Asuncion,  l^araguay, 
during  a  visit  there  for  rest,  Sc])teml)('r  10,  ISSS.  He  is  huric'd  in 
the  e('met('rv  of  Recoleta,  Buenos  Aires,  where  a  line  statin'  was 
erected  to  him  in  1900.  His  native  city  comnu'inorates  his  memory 
by  another  similar  monument,  (h'dieated  in  1901. 

Sarmii'iito  is  one  of  the  national  heroes  of  Argentina.  His  life 
should  be  read  by  every  young  man  of  the  eountry,  and  indeed  by 
the  youth  of  any  of  the  countries  of  Ameriea.  It  is  truly  Ameriean. 
It  shows  how  a  poor  boy,  in  the  face  of  hardships,  discouragi'ini'nts, 
and  privations,  but  actuated  with  the  glow  of  patriotism  and  (h'ter- 
mined  to  fight  against  wrong  and  ever  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Ameriean  idea  of  knowledge  and  improvement,  can  in  the  end  win 
the  victory  for  himself  and  his  native  land.  Others,  with  e(|ually 


<  )n  Sarmicnto's  first  visit  to  t  ho  I'nitod  States  ho  made  t  ho  aoquaintanoo  of  Horaoo  Mann  flTi'ti-f.s.')!)),  who 
aoooinpllshod  so  muoh  forthoiwlvanoemont  of  oduoation  in  the  I'nitod  States.  Tliotwo  had  svinpathios 
in  oominon.  'I'hroutth  Horace  -Mann  and  liis  writ incs,  .Sarinionto  teamed  how  to  ai>i)iv  t ho  ])rinoiides  of 
i‘diioation  in  hi.s  own  oountry.  'I'ho  work  of  Horaoo  -Mann  lived  lonR  after  his  death',  and  his  influence 
can  stili  1)0  felt.  As  it  was  .Ma,s,sachu.s«'ttsfor  which  his  jn'oatost  efforts  wore  made,  it  issuital)le  that  the 
Sarmionto  statue  should  1m'  orootod  in  lioston. 


This  jtieturo  of  Sarmiciilo  is  taken  from  a  l)ook  ])ul)lishi'il  l)y  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  in  istis,  Is'in).'  a  translation, 
nniler  the  title  of  "  Life  in  tlie  .Vrftentine  I<ei)ul)lie,''  of  eliavters  from  Sarmiento's  writings,  e.siiei  ially 
that  now  best  known  as  Faenndo  tt^uiropi).  .Sarmienlo  was  the  .\rt;entine  (lijilomatie  rejnesentative 
in  WashinyMon  from  ISil)  to  istis,  and  prol)al)ly  it  was  diirint;  I  hat  time  that  t  he  jiieture  was  taken. He 
would  then  be  a  man  of  .V>  years,  in  the  height  of  his  jthysieal  and  intelli'etual  powers. 
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THE  HAXDWKITIX*;  OF  TWO  CREAT  MEX. 

t^iiriniento  and  Lincoln  prew  up  in  a  somewhat  similar  social  atmosphere.  Roth  were  poor:  lx)lh  had  only 
therudimentsofeducationpiven  them:  Ixtth  acquired  their  immense  sloreof  knowletlpe  by  unceasinp  personal 
zeal  and  application.  Each  in  later  life  perceived  the  true  spirit  of  his  native  country,  and  in  helpinp 
it  forward— Sarmiento  in  .South  .America,  Lincoln  in  Xorth  .America  achieved  universal  resi>ect  and  love. 
Their  lives  runninp  .so  parallel— Lincoln  born  in  IstHt  and  Sarmiento  in  Isll  it  is  interestinp  to  note  the 
similarity  in  their  handwritinp.  -Allowinp  for  the dilTerence  in  race  Sarmiento  a  Latin,  Lincoln  an  .Anglo- 
Saxon  -there  is  a  fine  satisfaction  in  noting  the  resemblance  between  the  two. 
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li<*n(‘st  anihitioii  and  zeal,  may  liavo  other  purposes.  Sarmiento’s 
desire  was  to  ‘jive  to  tlie  jieople  of  Arjrentina  an  opportunity  for 
education,  and  to  make  of  tlie  common  school  system  a  Indwark 
atjainst  iirnorance  and  wronj;.  To  d<t  this  he  took  as  his  model  the 
tlu'ories  and  practices  of  the  United  States  and  of  Xew  Enjiland.  He 
studied,  he  wrote,  and  he  acconijdished.  Arsjentina  loves  his  memory 
for  the  result. 

As  a  token  of  this  everlastinji  sympathy  hetwem  the  I’nited  States 
and  Arjientina,  the  jieople  of  that  country  have  ‘riven  a  monument 
to  this  country.  It  is  to  he  placed  in  Boston,  from  which  much  of 
his  inspiration  came,  as  the  orijrinal  Puritan  love  of  liberty  con¬ 
secrated  the  public  school  in  A'orth  America.  It  is  the  wi>rk  of  a 
Yankee  artist,  selected  as  best  able  to  symbolize  the  <renius  of  the 
one  country  as  manifested  in  the  other. 

The  finishe*!  memorial  to  Sarmiento  will  be  in  bronze,  but  the 
desiirn  for  it  has  just  been  completed,  in  clay  model,  at  the  studio 
of  Bela  L.  Pratt,  in  Boston.  It  represents  the  symbol  of  Sarmiento 
carrying  to  Argentina  the  blessings  of  learning.  The  transport  is  a 
classic  galley,  of  heroic  size,  measuring  from  point  to  ])oint  almost  40 
feet.  There  are  in  all  nine  human  figures,  two  allegorical,  six  imagi¬ 
native,  and  one.  that  of  Sarmiento  himself.  Columbia  and  Argentina 
are  at  the  bow.  the  two  arm  in  arm,  and  together  jircsenting  the 
idea  that  in  America  will  be  found  the  advances  of  which  civilization 
is  in  need.  The  six  oarsiuen  are  the  powerful  forces  compelling 
the  advance  of  this  civilization;  they  are,  on  the  right  side.  Education. 
Courage,  Progress,  and  on  the  left  are  Energy,  Integrity,  and  Wis¬ 
dom.  Sarmiento  is  high  above  all,  at  the  stern,  seeming  to  direct  the 
onward  course.  Beneatli  him  is  to  be  tbe  descriptive  tablet.  Tbe 
location  selected  for  the  permanent  resting  place  of  the  memorial  is 
Copley  S<(U are,  through  which  breathes  the  air  of  Horace  Mann  and 
others  who  did  so  much  for  Massachusetts. 

That  Minister  Naon  will  accejit  the  design  can  hardly  be  doubtc'd, 
and.  of  course,  it  is  a  matter  for  which  the  ))eo])le  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  congratulated.  The  dedication  will  mark  an  interesting 
event  in  tlu'  devedopment  of  friendship  Ix'twi'en  the  two  Republics. 
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lUit  thou,  l)(“l'o(“.  o'er  that  loiu*  ir^lo  liast  thrown 
A  s]H*ll  so  potent,  who  hatli  felt  it  not? 

I’nto  iny  hoyhood  'twas  a  fairy  spot; 

Yet  to  niy  fancy  so  familiar  made, 

1  seem'd  as  well  to  know  creek,  cave,  and  crot. 

Its  oi)en  head),  its  tangh-d  j'reemvaHxl  shade. 

As  if  I  there  had  dwelt,  ami  Crusoe's  ])art  had  '|>layed.  -Bartox. 

IX  !i  recent  issue  of  the  Ik’i.T,ETiN  appeared  a  news  item  from  Chile 
which  stated  that  two  new  wireless  telegraph  stations  were  in 
course  of  constniction,  one  at  Punta  Arenas,  the  southernmost 
city  of  the  world,  and  another  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
As  to  the  former  location,  no  extraordinary  interest  seems  to  attach 
to  the  fact  that  this  city  of  12, ()()()  or  more  inhabitants  is  to  be  placed 
in  quick  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world;  but  as 
to  the  latter — the  islaiul  home  of  that  dear  old  fiiend  of  our  youth, 
Uobinson  Crusoe — that  is  really  quite  another  story.  How  can  the 
average  10-year-old  boy  reconcile  the  mental  picture  of  this  isolated 
garden  spot  of  the  world  with  an  innovation  of  this  character  ?  The 
idea  of  “Poor  Old  Robinson  Crusoe's”  domain  having  a  population 
which  needs  a  wireless  station!  (lone  is  the  romance  of  by-gone 
days!  What  is  the  use  of  declaiming 

1  am  monarch  of  all  1  nurvey; 

My  ri<rht  there  is  none  to  disjmte; 

From  the  center  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  hrute. 

when  the  solemn,  creepy,  uncanny  solitude  one  is  enjtmng  with  his 
friend  Robinson  is  to  be  rudely  shattered  by  the  buzzing,  rattling, 
and  snapjting  of  a  wireless  telegrajJi  instrument!  The  time  is  out 
of  joint!  The  sjnrit  of  jtrogress  has  shattered  the  delicious  dreams 
of  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Aside  from  the  fact,  however,  that  Alexander  Selkirk’s  solitary 
sojourn  on  this  island  for  four  years  and  four  months  was  the  basis 
for  Defoe’s  masterpiece  of  fiction,  the  history  of  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  is  replete  with  interesting  facts,  while  its  indigenous  fauna 
and  llora  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  world 
for  the  naturalist  and  botanist.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
of  these  historical  facts  and  scientitic  features  may  be  brielly  outlined 
in  this  article. 


>  By  Edward  Allx!S,  of  Pan  Ameriean  Union  stall. 
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Top:  One  of  the  small  bays  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  Hottoin:  fpon  clo.se  approach  the  hlyh  peaks 
of  the  north  end  of  the  island,  the  intervenint;  valleys  with  their  precipitous  slopes,  on  which  may  be  seen 
the  dark  forests  with  occasional  small  houses  set  in  cardcn  patches,  come  into  view. 
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In  reality  the  Juan  Fernandez  jjroup  is  eoinposed  of  tliree  islands, 
l)iit  the  name  is  usually  aj)plied  to  the  largest,  whieh  is  known  as 
Mas  a  Tierra  (Nearer  Land),  located  about  3ti()  nautical  miles  west 
of  Val])araiso,  ('Idle,  ('lose  to  its  west  end  a  small  rocky  islet  rises 
out  of  the  breakers,  winch  is  called  Santa  ('lara.  About  00  miles 
farther  west  is  Mas  a  Kuera  (Further  Away),  only  a  little  smaller 
than  Mas  a  Tierra. 

ft  was  on  Mas  a  Titu-ra  that  Selkirk  was  left  to  his  lonely  exile. 
The  island  is  of  an  irregular  form,  about  12  miles  in  length,  hut 
scarcely  4  miles  across  in  its  widest  j)art.  Its  northeastern  half  is 
com])osed  of  alternate  craggy  ridges  and  fertile  valh'vs,  and  mostly 
covered  with  wood,  while  the  southern  division,  which  is  compara- 
tiv(‘ly  low  and  Hat,  is  nearly  barren.  When  seen  from  a  distance  the 
mountain  El  Yumpie  (The  Anvil),  about  3, 000  feet  high,  so  called 
from  its  shape,  appears  consi)icuously  jdaced  in  the  midst  of  a  range  of 
precipitous  mountains.  It  is  wooded  nearly  from  summit  to  the  base, 
whence  a  fertile  valley  e.xtends  to  the  shore.  It  has  become  a  fro- 
(pient  sto|)ping  jdace  for  vessels,  as  the  island  is  very  fertile,  fresh 
water  is  easily  procured,  wood  can  he  jnirchased,  and  beef  of  excel¬ 
lent  (piality,  pigs,  poultry,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  had. 
Peaches  grow  wild  in  large  (piantities,  and  various  fruits  can  be 
obtained  at  moderate  cost.  The  bay  affords  abundance  of  fish, 
and  is  especially  noted  for  its  fine  lobsters  and  crawfish. 

The  island  belongs  to  the  Republic  of  ('bile,  and  its  tliscovery, 
according  to  the  account  of  Thomas  Sutcliffe,  one  of  the  former 
governors  of  the  colony  established  there  by  that  (jiovernment, 
‘‘was,  like  many  others  occurring  in  the  history  of  navigation,  the 
fortuitous  result  of  an  enterprise  undertaken  for  (|uite  a  different 
object,’’  and  this  is  how  it  happened: 

In  coust'fiiuMU'e  of  continual  southerly  winds,  the  coastiiif;  voyage  from  the  i>orts 
of  Chile  to  those  of  Peru  can  he  ]>erformed  in  10  or  12  days;  while  the  return,  agaimst 
these  i)revailing  gales,  generally  o<'cui)ies  several  moirths.  In  1572,  Don  Juan 
Fernandez,  a  Sjranish  navigator,  who  was  .sailiirg  from  Peru  to  Chile,  sagaciously  con¬ 
jectured  that  this  con.stant  aerial  current  to  the  north  must  he  materially  caused  by 
the  vicinity  of  land;  and  .standiirg  a  considerable  di.stance  to  the  westward,  with  the 
view  of  falling  in  with  more  variable  winds,  discovered  the  islands  which  bear  his 
name;  and,  proceeding  on  his  voyage  with  little  delay,  reached  in  so  short  a  time  the 
Chilean  haven  to  which  he  was  bound  that  his  astonished  countrymen  at  first  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  not  i>r(K'eeded  to  Peru,  but  had  ])remalurely  returned  to  port,  in 
con.set|ueuce  of  some  untoward  accident. 

On  finding  that  the  voyage  had  been  actually  performed  in  a  time  .«o  short  as  to  b(“ 
j)erfectly  inex])licable  to  them  on  natur.vl  grounds,  th<‘y  accused  their  skillful  and 
enter])rising  countryman  of  witchcraft,  and  threw  him  into  one  of  the  dungeons  of 
the  inquisition,  whence,  after  lingering  for  .some  time  in  miserable  captivity,  he 
obtained  his  release  at  the  instance  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  powerful  interce.«sion  he 
secured  by  c(>ding  to  their  order  any  rights  which  he  might  be  regarded  to  have  as 
the  di.scoverer  of  tin*  islands.  Restored  to  liberty,  Fernandez  resumt'd  his  maritime 


(’rMIJEHI,.VNl)  HAY,  ISLAM)  OF  JTAN'  FERNANDEZ. 

The  landint;  plaee,  sliou  inj;  the  mountain,  Yuikiuo  (The  .\nvil),  in  the  distance. 


RE.MAINS  OF  OLD  Sl'ANISll  FORT  ON  JI  AN  FERNANDEZ. 


In  1750  the  Spanish  Ooverntnetit,  through  the  then  covernor  of  Chile,  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  the 
Lsland  of  Juan  Fernandez  to  huild  a  town  and  several  forts  and  batteries  at  liillerent  points.  The  town 
was  practically  destroyed  atid  the  forts  ruined  by  an  eartlnjuake  ilurint:  the  year  ls35.  The  al>ove 
picture  shows  what  is  left  of  the  main  fortress,  which  has  never  been  rebuilt. 
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jiursuits  with  srrcut  skill,  (‘iiorgy,  and  success,  and,  according  to  the  accotints  of  hi,s 
count rytneii,  discovered  New  Zealand  and  several  other  islands  in  the  Southern 
( )ccan,  hut  lost  his  life  iti  one  of  these  exjK'ditions,  of  which  no  satisfactory  or  authentic 
narrative  has  reached  posterity. 

Tlu'  fifst  settlers  on.hiaii  Feniandez  were  sent  tliere  l)v  the  Jesuits, 
who  took  |)ossession  of  tlie  island,  ttnd  foundetl  a  eolonv  on  it;  which, 
tnrtiin<r  out  to  he  an  un|)rohtiihle  s|)eeulation,  was  ahandoned  in  the 
yetir  lo'Ki. 

In  those  days  a  voytifie  from  Kurope  around  (’ape  Horn  was  a 
somewhiit  dansrerous  proposition.  Xot  only  were  weatlnw,  wind, 
iind  currt'iits  of  the  soutliern  stats  to  he  feart'd,  l)ut  our  pirtitical 
herot's,  sometimes  called  huccant'ers,  made  ti  jtoint  of  freriuentinjj 
these  reojions.  larjrely  with  the  view  of  previnj;  on  the  commt'ree  of 
Spain  with  her  colonies  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  Most 
of  thi's(‘  adventurous  “jrtMitlemen  of  fortune”  were  Knjrlish,  too,  and 
since  the  nioth(>r  country  was  jr(Mierally  at  war  with  Spain.  Fr.ince,  or 
somt'  otlier  country,  all  was  fish  that  was  caujrht  in  their  nets  and  they 
plundt'red  ‘‘ad  lihitum,”  having  more  or  less  license  to  do  so  hy  royal 
grant  from  their  beloved  sovereign.  On  the  northern  shore  of  de- 
s(‘rt(‘d  Juan  Fernande/,  they  found  a  line  harl)or  in  what  is  known  as 
(’umherland  Bay,  ami  this  soon  hecanu'  a  sort  of  rendezvous  where 
they  found  fresh  water,  provisions,  and  safety.  There  they  rested, 
rejiaired  their  ships,  and  |)lotted  other  (‘.\|ieditions  and  depredations. 

Among  other  adventurers  who  visited  the  island  during  these  early 
years  was  Schouten  in  Iti  1(1,  who  found  it  uninhal)ited  hy  men,  hut 
well  stocked  with  goats.  He  was  followed  hy  Jac(|ues  le  Ilermite, 
who  anchoH'd  there  with  the  N'assau  fleet  in  Ajiril,  1(124,  remaining 
for  a  week,  when  ('apt.  ('ornelius  de  Witte  left  six  of  his  crew  hehind, 
at  their  own  rerjuest.  Xothing  was  ever  learned  as  to  their  final  fate. 

Tlu'  next  visitor  of  whom  there  is  any  record  was  (’apt.  Sliar|),  who 
anchored  there  on  (’hristmas  Day,  KISO,  refitted  his  vessid,  and  re¬ 
freshed  his  crew.  'I'hese  huceaneers  had  crossed  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  take  Santa  Mana,  and  fitted  out  a  prize  vessel,  in  order  to 
continue  their  depredations  along  the  Pacific  coast.  After  numerous 
daring  exploits,  in  one  of  which  their  commainler,  (’aj)t.  Sawkins, 
was  killed,  they  mutinied,  depos(‘d  his  successor,  and  elected  (’apt. 
Sharj),  who  led  them  in  their  marauding  expeditions  on  the  (’hilean 
coast  and  finally  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  After  another 
mutiny  (’apt.  John  Watling  was  elected  to  replace  Sharp,  whom  they 
considered  too  lenient  to  their  Spanish  prisoners.  Three  Spanish 
men-of-war  appearing  on  the  horizon,  the  buccaneers  hurriedly  sailed 
away  from  the  island  on  the  Pith  of  January,  16S1,  leaving  hehind 
them  a  Mosipiito  Indian  named  William,  who  happened  at  the  time 
to  he  out  in  the  woods  hunting  goats.  Will  succeeded  in  dodging 
the  Spaniards,  and  maintained  himself  alone  on  the  island  for  three 


t'.VVKS  OX  JTAX  FKUXAXDEZ  ISI.ANI). 

The  upiier  piclure  shows  Kubiiisoii  Cruso's  urotto-  the  cave  wliere  Selkirk  is  supposed  to  have  made  his 
first  habitation  t)efore  building  his  more  convenient  huts.  In  the  lower  picture  may  be  .seen  one  of  the 
caves  used  as  a  dtintteon  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  which  to  imprison  the  exiled  Chilean  patriots 
durint;  the  war  of  indeitendence,  when  Juan  Fernandez  Island  was  used  for  a  penal  colony. 
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vi'iirs,  two  months,  and  (dc'von  days,  whon  ho  was  roscuod  hv  two 
Knglish  ships,  on  ono  of  wliich  lio  found  two  of  Ids  former  shipmates, 

Dampier  and  Kdimind  ('(»ok.  'I'his  was  in  April,  1()S4,  antedating 
St'lkirk’s  exih*  l)y  about  20  yiairs. 

'I'lie  next  to  visit  the  island  was  (’apt.  Davies,  of  tlie  Jidchelors 
Ihlifflit.  lie  reiitted  his  vessel  and  refreshed  his  crew  there  three 
times  from  ItiSO  to  the  latter  part  of  ]()S7,  and  finally  left  nine  of  his 
crew,  live  seamen  and  four  negro  hoys,  on  the  island  at  tludr  own 
nspiest.  Having  gambled  away  their  share  of  the  booty  of  the  ex])c- 
dition,  they  refused  to  go  home  with  ('apt.  Davies,  and  decided  to 
remain  on  Juan  Fernandez  with  the  ho])e  of  being  taken  off  by  some 
other  freel)ooters  and  tluis  to  continue  their  career.  Tliev  were  su|)- 
plied  witli  arms  and  other  necessities  and  seem  to  liavo  lived  (|uite 
liapjnly  for  nearly  three  years  before  they  were  rescued  by  ('apt. 

Strong  in  1690.  They  had  |)lanted  Indian  corn,  and  tamed  a  number 
(»f  goats  whicli  su])])lied  them  with  milk  and  meat.  There  were  plenty 
of  turnips  and  other  wild  vegetables,  and  great  ([uantities  of  ‘‘panle- 
lus”- — a  sea  fowl,  larger  than  a  gull,  of  a  gray  color,  A^c'ry  fat,  produc¬ 
ing  ])alatal)le  eggs,  “and  having  llesh  which,  though  of  a  fishy  taste, 
was  rendered  eatable  by  being  buried  a  little  while  in  the  ground.’’  [ 

Tlu'se,  and  the  abundance  of  fish  that  were  easily"  caught,  su])plied  j 

them  with  jirovisions;  and  having  a  salt  j)an,  they  made  their  own 
salt  by  the  seasieh',  and  cured  their  fish  and  goat  llesh,  seal,  and  goat 
skins;  and,  “had  it  not  been  for  the  Spaniards,  who,  hearing  they  1 

were  on  the  island,  sent  parties  to  take  or  destroy  them,”  their  lot 
would  have  been  an  enviable  one.  However,  they  succeeded  in  : 

fighting  off  and  eluding  the  Spaniards  until  their  final  rescue. 

At  length  we  come  to  the  hero  of  our  boyhood  days,  Robinson 
(’rusoe,  or  rather  to  the  jiiratically  inclined  gentleman  who  served 
as  a  moiU'l  for  the  fairer  picture  drawn  with  all  the  imaginative  skUl 
of  the  mast(‘r  hand  of  fiction.  Much  romantic  interest  attaches  to 
the  early  life  of  the  poor  Scotch  sailor,  Alexander  Selkirk,  for  whom 
the  fancy  of  Defoe  wove  an  immortal  crown  of  fame,  but  this  being 
])ut  a  sketch  of  an  island,  the  details  concerning  its  chief  hero  must 
needs  be  omitted.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  he  was  born  about  1676  of  j 

“poor  but  honest  parents,”  his  father  being  a  respectable  tanner  and 
shoemaker,  and  that  he  was  of  a  somewhat  turbulent  and  quarrel¬ 
some  disposition.  lie  had  many  ups  and  downs,  principally  downs, 
and  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  navigation  r 

h(‘  took  to  the  sea.  In  176J  one  (’apt.  Dampier  organized  a  little  I 

buccaneering  expedition,  and  on  the  11th  of  September  left  Kinsalc 
with  two  vessels,  the  Saint  (ieorge  and  a  galley  called  the  Cinque- 
Ports,  our  friend  Selkirk  being  sailing  master  of  the  last  named. 

Failing  to  intercept  certain  Spanish  galleons  which  they  had  intended 
to  capture,  they  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  they  “wooded,  ! 


CIU  SOE’S  LOOKOUT,  OX  JUAN  FEHXAXDEZ  ISLAXP. 

Porlezueloile  VillaRra  is  tlio  looal  name  for  th(> sharp  Raj)  in  the  mountains  wliere  Kobinson  Crusoe  is  saiii 
to  have  elimlHsl  to  look  out  over  I  he  oeean  for  a  reseuiUR  vessel.  The  small  dark  stpiare  in  the  clilT,  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  center  is  the  commemorative  tablet  which  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  picture 
on  page  21:?. 
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watered,  and  refitted.’’  There  his  first  lieutenant  and  eight  of  his 
crew  remained  on  shore  rather  tlian  continue  with  Dampier,  and 
('a])t.  Pickering  of  tlie  Cinquf-Ports  liaving  died,  Lieut.  Stradling 
took  connnand  of  tlie  galley.  They  sailed  around  the  Horn  and 
finally  landed  at  duan  Fernandez  in  February,  1704.  More  “water¬ 
ing.  wooding,  and  refitting”  took  place,  aiul  quite  a  healthy  mutiny 
was  started  by  some  42  of  the  men.  This  was  finally  qutdled,  and 
(in  Fel)ruary  20,  seeing  a  sail  on  the  hoiizon,  both  vessels  set  out  in 
pursuit.  The  strange  vessel  proved  to  he  a  well  armed  and  manned 
Flench  ship,  which  succeeded  in  fighting  off  the  English  buccaneers 
and  escaped  to  Peru.  In  their  hurry  to  give  chase  to  the  strange 
vessel  tlie  Englishmen  had  left  six  of  their  men  on  duan  Fernandez, 
>0  they  returned  to  pick  them  up.  On  this  journey  Selkirk  seems 
to  have  had  a  (piarrel  with  (’apt.  Stradling;  in  addition  to  this,  the 
was  in  a  “crazy”  and  leaky  condition,  and  the  Scotch¬ 
man  is  said  to  have  had  a  dream  that  the  vessel  was  cast  away.  All 
of  which  decided  him  to  (piit  the  vessel  and  to  remain  on  the  island. 
'Poward  the  end  of  August  they  reached  the  island,  and  upon  the 
>tuhhorn  Scotchman's  insistance,  Stradling  finally  left  him  there 
“alone  in  his  glory.”  AsJ^to  what  befell  him,  how  he  lived,  his 
adventures,  etc.,  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred  to  liobinson 
( ’rusoe. 

Selkirk  was  relieved  of  his  self-imposed  exile  by  Capt.  Woodc's 
l\og(‘rs,  of  the  ])rivateer  I)ul-e,  on  February  12,  1709,  his  former 
commander,  (’a])t.  Dampier,  being  the  pilot  of  the  exj)edition.  Had 
he  remained  on  the  island  he  would  very  likely  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  S])aniards  some  three  years  later,  for  in  1712  the  Saint 
Charles,  a  French  shij)  which  had  been  bought  by  Sj)aniards,  was 
wrecked  oil'  the  coast  of  Juan  Fernamh'z,  all  of  the  crew  succe('ding 
in  reaching  the  land.  Some  of  them  ventured  in  a  boat  and  made  the 
tri])  to  Yaljiaraiso,  whence  a  shij)  was  sent  to  rescue  the  others. 

(’a])t.  Cli])pert()n  visited  the  island  in  the  Success  in  1719,  and  s])ent 
a  month  there  waiting  for  his  consort,  the  Speedwell,  under  ('a])t. 
.Shelvoeke.  The  latter  reached  the  island  in  .binuary,  1720,  remained 
only  a  few  days,  and  returned  the  following  May  only  to  wreck  his 
vessel  close  to  the  shore.  The  crew  saved  themselves  and  succeeded 
in  building  a  makeshift  boat  out  of  the  wreck.  Eleven  of  the.  men 
deserted,  however,  and,  together  with  13  negroes  and  Indians,  re¬ 
mained  on  the  island.  Thus  Selkirk's  lonely  realm  bt'came  somewhat 
])o])ulated,  having  24  inhabitants.  These,  it  is  said,  subsequently 
w«‘re  ca])tured  by  \’isiting  Spaniards. 

In  1741  Commodore  Anson  reached  Juan  Fernandez  with  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  exjiedition,  and  the  hos])itable  islaml  gave 
him  refuge  and  refreshment  for  his  sick  and  weakened  men  for  a 
])eriod  of  three  months.  His  chaplain,  Walter,  has  left  a  detailed 


FLORA  OF  ISLAND  OF  Jl'AN  FERNANDEZ. 


Oni‘  of  tho  most  iK'autiful  of  tht'ciulomic  troos  of  the  wlaiiil  is  La  C'honta.somotimescalleil  thepabbaKe 
l>alm.  Dr.  Carl  Skottsbers  writes  of  it;  “Above  the  other  trees  ri.ses  the  masteri>ieee  of  ereatioii— 
the enileinic  palm  (Juania  au.siralis).  It  is  impossible  not  to  caress  the  smooth  fn'eeii  stem  as  one 
tries  to  pet  a  sit;ht  of  its  majestic  head  of  large  itinnate  leaves.  <ilorious  it  is,  a  true  princeps  ofihe 
vegetable  kingdom,  noble  from  toj)  to  root.’’  The  top  is  edible  and  is  used  as  cabbage,  while  the 
trunk  makes  Ix'autiful  walking  st icks. 


Courtesy  of  r.  H.  Consul  A.  T.  Haeln-rle. 

FLORA  OF  ISLAND  OF  JFAX  FKKNAXDKZ. 


A  pwuliar  sperips  of  the  flora  of  the  islatnl,  shown  in  the  upper  picture,  is  ths  pancue  plant,  the  leaves  of 
which  (trow  to  the  size  of  an  uinl)rella  ami  hold  in  reserve  the  water  receved  duriiiK  a  rain,  allowhiK  it  to 
escajie  only  through  the  steins.  The  fern  flora,  shown  in  the  lower  i)icture,  is  very  rich  and  varieiJ. 
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mul  most  iiiter(‘stin<r  account  of  their  experiences  and  an  excellent 
descrij)tion  of  the  island  and  its  resources.  The  following  ])aragraj)h 
from  Walter's  narrative,  is  of  interest  inasmuch  as  it  accounts  for  the 
wild  peaches,  various  fruits,  ami  vegetables  which  are  still  found  on 
th(‘  island: 

The  excellence  ef  the  climate  and  the  loo.^eness  of  the  soil  render  this  ]>lace  ex¬ 
tremely  ])roj)er  for  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  for  if  the  ground  he  anywhere  accidentally 
turned  up,  it  is  immediately  overgrown  with  turnips  and  8i<'ilian  radishes;  and  there¬ 
fore  Mr.  Anson,  havin"  with  him  garden  .^eeds  of  all  kinds,  and  .stones  of  different  sorts 
of  fruits,  he.  for  tlie  l)etter  a<-commodation  of  his  countrymen  who  shouhl  hereafter 
touch  here,  .sowed  Iwth  lettuces,  carrots,  and  other  warden  plants,  and  set  in  the  woods 
a  trreat  variety  of  plum,  apricot,  and  peach  stones.  Ami  these  la.st.  he  has  heen 
informed,  have  since  thriven  to  a  very  remarkahle  degree;  for.  some  gentlemen  who 
in  their  pa.s.sage  from  Lima  to  old  .Sjtain  were  taken  and  brought  to  Kngland,  having 
procured  leave  to  wait  u])on  Mr.  Anson,  to  thank  him  for  his  generosity  and  humanity 
to  his  prisoners  — SOUK'  of  whom  were  their  relations —they  in  casual  di.scourse  with 
him  about  his  tran.saciions  in  the  South  Seas,  particularly  asked  him  if  he  had  not 
planted  a  i;reat  )iumber  of  fruit  stones  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  for  they  told 
liim  their  late  navigators  had  di.scovensl  there  numbers  of  peatdi  trees  and  afuicot 
trees,  which.  l)eing  fruits  l)elore  unoliserved  in  tliat  place,  they  concluded  them  to  bo 
produced  from  kernels  set  by  him. 

In  17.')()  .lunn  Fcrnamlc/.  ceased  to  bo  a  rendezvous  for  jtirates, 
Ituccaneers,  find  deserting  seamen,  for  Spain  decided  to  colonize  it. 
At  the  instanct'  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  the  governor  of  Chile  sent  one 
of  the  superior  odicers  of  the  army  with  a  strong  detachment  from 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  Araucanian  frontier  to  the  island.  They 
occupied  the  hay  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  island,  built  a  small 
town,  and  erected  several  forts  and  batteries  on  dilferent  points. 
This  establishment  was  kept  up  for  many  years  and  the  place  became 
the  location  for  a  penal  colony.  Subsetjuently,  when  the  Chileans 
revolted  from  the  mother  country,  many  of  their  ])atriots  who  were 
captured  in  the  several  battles  with  the  Spanish  regulars  were  sent 
in  exile  to  duan  Fernandez,  to  sulfer  and  die  in  the  noisome  caves  in 
which  they  were  conlined.  As  soon  as  the  independence  of  ('Idle  was 
established  all  that  still  lived  were  jiromptly  rescued  and  brought 
home.  Since  then  the  island  has  become  the  headcpiarters  for  quite 
a  large  fishing  industry,  codfish  and  fine  lobsters,  as  well  as  many 
other  species,  being  found  there  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

In  IdOS  Dr.  Carl  Skottsberg,  Percy  I),  (^uensel,  and  Thore  (i.  Halle, 
members  of  the  Swedish  Magellanic  l^xpedition,  landed  on  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  following  extracts  from  a  chapter  in  Dr. 
Skottsberg 's  book.  The  Wilds  of  Patagoina,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  scientific  interest  attaching  to  the  romantic  island: 

From  a  botanical  ))oiut  of  view  Juan  Fernandez  h  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
jdaces.  It  is  often  the  ca-^e  that  islands  lying  far  away  from  the  great  continents 
exhibit  a  marvelous  animal  and  plant  life,  containing  genera  anil  sjiecies  not  found 
el.-^ewhere — endemic,  as  they  are  called.  In  this  re.q)ect  Juan  Fernandez  is  jierhajis 


Thcfollowiiij:  inscriiitiim  on  the  tal)lot  fully  explains  itspresonn*:  “In  memory  of  Ali>xan(ler  Selkirk, 
mariner.  native  of  Lartto,  in  thecount  v  of  Kife,  Scotlami.  Who  lived  on'this  island  in  complete 
sol  it  tide,  for  four  years  and  four  months,  lie  waslandeil  from  the  C'tnqui  Ports  palley.itti  ton.s.ltieun.s, 
I>.  1704,  and  \Vas  taken  olT  in  the  Duke,  privateer,  12th  Feh.  1700.  lie  died  lieutenant  of  11.  M.  S. 
tWyinoiilh,  A.  1).  172:i,  ap'd  47  years.  This  tablet  is  erected  near  Selkirk's  lookout  by  Commodore 
rowell  and  theollieers  of  II.  -M.  S.  Topa:(,A.  D.  IStiS.’’ 
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only  ;:iir]>ass(‘(l  liy  tlio  Saiidwicli  Islands.  Atxail  (15  iK*r  rent  ut  the  total  nninher  of 
vascular  i>lants  ( j)lianeroi;ains  and  iV‘rusi  are  conlined  to  that  small  j;roii|>  of  islands. 
It  is  as  if  one  had  heeii  carrie*!  hack  to  jiast  ueoloyical  jieriods,  as  if  one  walktsl  about 
in  a  liviiic  museum  crowded  with  rare  .sjiecimens.  So  many  wonderful  jilants  are 
hrou"ht  tocether  here  on  a  small  area  that  one  must  touch  them  to  realize  that  one 
diK's  not  dream.  Ks))ecially  worthy  of  attention  are  the  small.  si>arin<,dy  branched 
tr(‘es  with  lone.  thin,  more  or  less  erect,  naked  branches  crowned  by  a  rosette  of  lar"e_ 
thin  leaves,  l-'or  tin*  most  ]>art  they  are  members  of  the  comjto.site  order,  but  other 
orders  also  have  re]iresentatives.  The  flora  is  without  doubt  very  old.  of  a  tertiary 
oriein  or  older,  and  mu.'^t  have  conn*  from  the  South  American  Continent,  but  for 
several  reasons  di'iai)]>eare<l  to  a  creat  extent  on  the  mainland.  The  ice  aite  can  not 
have  had  any  influence  of  imi>ortance  on  .luan  l-'ernandez. 

In  the  narrow  gorges  ( <niebrad as i  that  we  i^ass  there  is  a  dense  and  imjtenetrable 
])rimeval  forest.  It  looks  black-i;reen.  thanks  to  the  dark  foliaftn  of  the  endemic 
myrtle  tree,  which  we  found  in  bud  and  llowt-r  in  sjtite  of  the  eaily  dat(*  of  our  visit. 
Above  the  other  trees  rises  tin*  masteri)iece  of  creation,  la  chonta.  the  endemic  ])alm 
(Juuiiia  austrtiUs).  It  is  im])o.ssible  not  to  caress  the  smooth  y^een  stems  as  one  tries 
to  <ret  a  sifrlit  of  its  maje.stic  head  of  larite  ])innate  leaves,  (llorious  it  is,  a  true  ]>rince])s 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  noble  from  to])  to  root.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  too  ])o])ular. 
It  is  ])er.secuted  with  saw  and  hatchet,  every  shi])  brings  away  trunks  and  youni;  ])lants. 
and  it  has  alrc'ady  been  exterminated  from  all  ])la<'es  ea.sy  of  access.  The  to])  is  used 
as  eabbace,  the  trunk  is  carved  into  beautiful  walkin':  .sticks,  and  the  youni:  ])laut» 
are  ])ut  in  the  wardens  on  the  coast  in  s])ite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  sufficient  ])roof 
that  the  chonta  can  not  crow  on  the  mainland.  *  *  * 

('ree])in<:  or  windint:  ])lants  are  hardly  met  with,  with  the  excc])tion  of  a  few  ferns. 
Arboreous  ferns,  together  with  chonta  and  .sandalwood,  have  made  the  islands  well 
known  to  nonscientists  al.so.  The  fern  flora  is  really  very  rich;  there  are  all  ty])es  of 
crowth,  from  the  mighty  fern  trees,  remindin':  one  of  mountain  forests  in  the  Tro])ics, 
to  the  Wonderful  members  of  itenera,  such  as  llijmeiwithiiUnm  and  Tr  who  manes,  thin 
as  tissue  ])a])er,  or  the  cree])er  s])ecies  adornini;  the  trunks  )>!  the  trees. 

Above  I  ha])])ened  to  mention  the  .sandalwood.  The  discovery  of  this  kind  of  wood, 
famous  .since  the  days  of  Solomon,  on  .Inan  l-'erandez  most  snndy  attracted  notice. 
We  have  no  re])ort.s  of  it  ])revions  to  1()24,  when,  accordini:  to  ISnrney,  I.'lleremite 
reported  sandal  trees  in  ereat  number.  Accordin"  to  another  authority,  shi])s  u.-ietl 
to  visit  the  ])lace  as  early  as  Kitil  to  brini:  the  valuable  wood  to  the  coast,  where  it 
was  hichly  a])])reciated.  One  diil  not  think  of  ])reservin<:  anything:  a  hnndreil  years 
later  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a  living  tree,  and  in  the  beginning  of  last  century 
it  was  regarded  as  extinct.  Xo  Itotanist  had  ever  .seen  the  leaves  or  flowers.  Suddenly 
F.  I’liili])])!  in  Santiago  got  .some  fre.sh  twigs  hrmight  to  him  in  ISSS;  he  found  them  to 
belong  to  the  genus  Santalum;  the  s])ecies  being  new,  it  received  the  name  of  -S. 
fernandezianum.  The  general  interest  in  the  tree  was  inerea.sed,  but  nobody  told 
where  the  hranches  came  from;  a  living  tree  was  .still  unknown.  Only  in  lSff2  did 
.lohow  get  news  of  one;  a  colonist  had  found  it  in  Puerto  Ingles,  high  ii])  in  the  valley. 
He  was  the  first  botanist  who  s;iw  this  ])lant.  It  is  easily  understood  that  I  was 
anxious  to  become  the  second.  How  many  ])eo])le  had  looked  for  other  s])ecimen.s ! 
All  their  efforts  were  fruitle.ss;  as  far  as  we  knew  Johow's  tree  was  the  very  last.  If 
it  were  still  there  ! 

The  man  who  brought  .lohow  to  the  s])ot  still  lived,  and  after  we  had  ex])lained 
onr  ])urely  scientific  infere.st  he  ])romi.sed  to  .send  his  son  with  us.  It  would  have 
been  more  than  uncertain  for  ns  alone  to  look  for  a  single  tree  in  a  valley  clad  with 
virgin  fore.st.  *  *  * 

We  walketl  u])  the  valley  and  made  an  ascent  of  the  western  .side;  the  ])lace  is  so 
.steep  that  one  is  forced  to  gras])  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  get  a  foothold.  Onr  guide 
sto])])ed,  looked  around  for  a  minute,  down  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  we  had  reached 
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THK  uonixsox  CUrSOK  STATI  E  AT  LARGO,  S(’OTLAXI). 

A  lexamii'r  Selkirk,  t  ho  prototype  of  Defoe's  immortal  hero,  was  horn  in  aeottafte  in  Lower  Largo,  Seotlanii, 
in  liiTii.  The  old  two-story  that  ehed  cottage  has  sueeumlaal  to  the  ravagi's  of  time,  hut  in  a  niche  in  the 
front  of  themodern  dwelling  which  has  l)t>en  built  upon  its  site  stands  a  Ixtautiful  statue  in  bronze,  repre¬ 
senting  “Crusoe”  gazing  longingly  over  the, s<‘a,  hoping  toeatcha  glimp.se  of  acomingsail.  The.statue 
was  erected  by  Mr.  David  Gillies,  a  relative  of  the  Selkirks,  in  1HS4.  ITider  the  statue  appears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription: 

“  In  memory  of  .\Iexander  Selkirk,  mariner,  the  original  of  Kobin.son  Crusoe,  who  lived  on  the  bland  of 
Juan  Fernandez  in  complete  .solitude  for  four  years  and  four  months.  He  died  in  XlZi,  lieutenant  of 
H.  .M.  S.  Wtjimouth,  aged  47  years.  This  statue  is  erected  by  David  Gillies,  net  manufacturer,  on  the 
site  of  the  cottage  in  which  Selkirk  was  born.” 
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(lur  (lestiuutiou.  Tho  Iasi  saiidaltroo.  Ahsalutoly  tho  last  ilesceiulaut  of  Saiitalum 
fcrnaiiikzldnuin.  It  is  so  (lucor  to  stand  at  the  deathbed  of  a  speeies;  pnihahly  tve 
were  the  last  scientists  who  saw  it  living.  We  looked  at  the  old  tree  with  a  relistons 
respect,  totiched  the  stem  and  the  firm.  dark-"reen  leaves — it  is  not  only  an  individual, 
it  is  a  s))ecies  that  is  dyinir.  1 1  can  not  last  very  long.  There  is  otdy  otte  little  hranch 
left  fre.sh  ami  green:  the  otlu'rs  are  dead.  We  cut  a  i>iece  to  get  specimens  of  the 
peculiar,  red.  strongly  .scented  wood.  A  j)hoto  was  taken,  1  made  some  observations 
on  tlie  place,  and  we  said  good-l>y. 

Tlu*  Jiuin  Feinaiidez  <rr»)U])  of  islaiuls  haAC  been  openetl  to  coloni¬ 
zation.  A  fishing  company  has  stations  on  both  Mas  a  Tierra  and 
Mas  a  Fuera,  and  (|iute  a  number  of  families  live  on  the  former. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have  re])laced  the  wild  goats  of  Selkirk’s 
time,  and  browse  contentedly  on  rare  specimens  of  vegetation  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  on  earth.  The  giant  Juan  Fernandez  lobsters, 
fretiuently  reaching  a  length  of  2  to  8  feet,  are  shipped  to  C'hile, 
and  the  epicures  of  Valjtaraiso  and  Santiago  2>Jiy  from  10  to  lo  pesos 
(S2  to  S3)  each  for  them  in  the  fancy  restaurants.  The  domain  of 
Robinson  C'rusoe  has  become  the  scene  of  prosaic  money  making, 
and  the  advent  of  the  wireless  tclegrajth  has  placed  it  in  the  ‘‘uji-to- 
the-minute”  class.  Titus,  even  in  the  far  southern  Pacific  doth  busi¬ 
ness  invade  the  realm  of  mystery  and  romance.  The  toiling,  humble 
fisherman  takes  the  place  of  the  festive  buccaneer,  and  the  jteaceful 
Itursuit  of  raising  cows  su])plants  the  fierce  ])irate's  finest  for  galleons 
laden  with  stores  of  gfdd.  Sic  transit  gloria  muiuli! 


4  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 


KlO  DK  .Jaxeiuo,  Hkazil. 

Deau  Mh.  Editor:  I  am  (juito  cxciti'd.  I  aiTiv(Hl  at  Rio  two 
w('(‘ks  ajjo,  and  at  last  rocoivod  my  loiiji-dolayod  mail.  Thank  for- 
tniu‘.  I  lind  nothing  to  worry  ahont  in  news  from  honuy  and  1  can 
Ix'gin  to  i‘('(d  now  as  if  1  w('rc  headed  in  that  direction,  and  that  it 
will  not  he  long  now  before  1  am  again  in  the  land  of  my  fathers. 
When  onc('  the  traveling  man  has  turned  the  coi  ner,  aiul  so  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  turned  when  1  left  Buenos  Airi's,  the  remaining 
la|)s  on  th('  tri|)  bring  him  faster  to  his  goal.  That  used  to  be  the 
cast'  in  Central  America,  and  lu're  in  South  America,  where  the  area 
is  so  much  larger  ami  the  ti'rritory  so  noticeably  divei-sified,  the 
feeling  is  intensiiied  to  me.  J  am  sure  that  it  will  be  equally  intense 
to  others  who  make  the  trip,  and  I  warn  them  to  he  prepared  for  it. 
If  they  do  not  anticipate  its  force,  there  is  a  danger  that  in  coming 
hack  home,  either  on  the  east  or  west  coast,  the  last  ])ortion  of  the 
territory— Brazil  on  the  east,  or  Pimti  and  Ecuador  on  the  west — 
will  sulfer  fi’om  his  haste,  and  probably  from  neglect. 

It  was  a  delight  to  lind  waiting  for  me  the  proofs  of  my  letteisi 
from  the  west  coast  attempting  to  give  my  experiences  as  far  as  Arica, 
in  ('bile.  Thank  you  for  acce])ting  them.  There  are  othei's  on  the 
way,  and  I  shall  continue  wiiting  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity 
olhu's,  until  I  arrive  in  New  York. 

When  I  noticed,  however,  that  you  had  blue-pmiciled  some  of  my 
statements,  I  was  at  lirst  inclined  to  be  angry.  It  did  seem  to  me 
that  sevi'ral  of  my  criticisms  were  pretty  fairly  stated,  and  that  they 
would  hit  the  mark  as  good  advice  for  my  fellow  traveler.  In  oni* 
oi-  two  instances  1  still  think  that  what  you  left  out  would  have 
helped  to  make  clear  some  of  the  remarks  and  advice  you  left  in. 
But  on  calming  down  a  bit  I  saw  the  sense  of  your  editorial  judg- 
numt.  After  all,  a  few  of  my  criticisms  wen*  rather  too  ])eisonal, 
and  I  might  myself  change  them  on  mature  ileliberation  or  with 
longin’  experience.  Go  ahead,  therefore,  and  omit  whatever  seems 
Ix'st  to  you.  I  can  stand  it,  and  as  I  am  now  northward  bound  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  pick  up  my  mail  with  more'  regularity,  I  may  bi^ 
abh',  from  now  on,  to  catch  whatever  1  may  have  said  on  the  pnnted 
page,  and  thus  to  form  a  closer  opinion  of  what  may  be  best  to  say 
as  1  near  the  end. 

>  The  eiKhth  of  a  series  of  12  artieles  eoiinieneiriR  in  the  January  nnmher  of  ilie  IU'li.etix. 
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A  HJKDS-KYK  VIKW  OF  Ct  KITYHA,  IlUAZIL. 

<  iirilvlia  is  I  lie  capital  of  I  lie  Itraziliaii  Stale  of  J’araiia.  It  lies  at  an  altitinle  of  aUnil  ;t,lllNI  feel  aUive  the  sea  and  liO  miles  from  I  lie  chief  port  of  the  Stale,  I’araiianna.  It  is  a  lirisk  lily,  the 
climate  is  fine,  and  the  snrronndines  are  attractive.  I’litil  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  .Sao  I’anlo,  the  only  connection  with  the  north  of  Hrazil  was  Ihroiiydi  the  port  and  hy  steamer  to 
Sjinlos  or  Uio.  \ow  there  is  an  express  service  hv  rail  to  Sao  I’atilo  in  hours,  and  it  opens  up  a  fertile  eoiinlry,  snitahle  for  grains,  fruits,  and  cattle, 


TllK  UUKilN’AI,  KAHMIlOrSK  AT  MOKl'Xc; AVA. 


l  A  cii  (lurin).'  llu“  tiiiu^  of  tlie  Kiniiire  oatlle  wort'  tirown  on  the  plaloiius  of  llio  Slato  of  I’araiia,  and  this  old 
house  is  a  well-i>rosorved  exain])lo  of  country  life  in  those  days.  Over  the  dtatr,  in  stucco,  is  the  date 
I'MHi,  anti  the  gateway  hears  the  date  of  IVi'.t.'  It  must  have  heen  a  Ioiik.  lout:  trip  from  either  Siu)  Taulo 
or  t'urytiha  in  those  days.  The  existence  of  the  house  shows  tliat  this  part  of  Brazil  is  hy  no  means 
new  in  our  western  sense'  of  t  he  wont.  The  house  has  a  lartte  court  yanl  hehiinl  it .  and  t  he  sleeping  rooms 
tire  arrantted  in  an  L  on  the  left.  .\s  it  is  not  suitable  for  motlern  business  or  dwellint;  purposes,  the 
company  is  buildin);  a  fine,  new  ranch  house  just  beyond  the  tree. 


A.MKlUt  AX  COWBOYS  OX  MORCXCAVA  KAXCII,  BUAZlb. 


To  take  care  of  the  imported  cattle  from  the  Cniteil  States  as  well  as  to  helji  develop  the  native  longhorned 
sttK'k,  several  picked  and  experienced  men  hail  been  brought  from  the  f’nited  States  and  were  making 
their  homes  on  the  ranch.  They  used  the  saddles,  bridles,  and  other  riding erpiipment  from  Texas  with 
which  they  were  most  familiar.'and  in  many  ways  they  introduced  customs  and  melhtxis  which  will 
make  the  ranch  distinctively  .American,  as  compared  toihe  great  majority  of  cattle  fazendas  in  Brazil, 
which  are  either  native  Brazilian,  or  slightly  miKlilietl  by  I'.nglish  ideas. 
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My  last  li'Mcr  was  si'iit.  from  Cmityha,  in  tho  State'  of  Parana. 
From  that  |)lac<'  I  camo  din'ct  to  Sao  Paulo.  My  ailvonturc's  thore' 
and  some'  of  my  cxiM'iionce's  in  Rio  an'  to  la'  tlu'  snhjc'Ct  of  this  h'ttor, 
Imt  Ix'fon'  1  la'>iin  those'  points  [  want  first  tee  e'h'iir  eelf  my  e'xjee'iise' 
iice'enmt  in  senith  Brazil,  as  I  call  e've'rythinji  hctwe'cn  Saee  Panhe 
anel  the'  Urujimiy  heenle'r,  anel  se'ceenel  tee  give  yeeu  seenu*  se'coilelhanel 
ne'ws  that  1  ])ie'ke'el  uj)  freem  a  fe'lleew  trave'h'r  I  meet  seaen  afte'i  I  h'tt 
(’nrityha. 

On  ('eensulting  my  neete's  I  see'  tlnit  I  weis  preietically  10  ehiys  een 
the'  varieeus  trains  la'twe'e'ii  thee  I'rugmiy  freeutier  anel  Sao  I^auhe 
(X.  B. — This  time  is  preehahly  meite'rially  sheertene'el  in  the  thneugh 
se'heelule  propare'el  ley  the'  reiilwiiy  line's  feer  future'  trave'l.  e'spe'cially 
if  the  peissage  is  maele  elire'ct  freem  the'  freenth'r  tee  Saee  Paedee,  lent  it 
must  lee'  re'ine'nda'reel  that  I  liael  twee  siele  trips,  eene  tee  Peertee  Ale'gre' 
iinel  the'  eethe'r  tee  ('uritylea,  which  aeleleel  tee  my  time  anel  expense's) 
iinel  thiit  my  railway  fare'  ceest  me  aleeeut  $!)(). ()()()  (twee  liunelre'el  anel 
se'venty-five'  milreis,  writte'ii  27oS000),  inelueling  a  sleejee'r  freem 
('uritylea,  anel  the'  siele  tri])s  aleeeve  me'ntieeneil.  J  s]H'nt  17  elays 
elivieh'el  hetwee'ii  Peertee  Ah'gre  anel  Cmityha,  which  makes  thn'e' 
weeks  (27  elays)  in  seeuth  Brazil  freem  the  leeereler  tee  Sao  Pauhe,  my 
eeemplete'  e'xpe'iise  chargees  ameeunting  (in  the  cities,  17  elays,  -SI  19; 
een  the  railway  trave'ling,  10  ehiys,  .S:h5)  in  all  tee  .S244,  eer  almost 
e'xactly  tee  .'59  a  elay.  Xeew,  1  must  aelel,  that  living  e'xpense's  in  seeuth 
Brazil  are  re'latively  hew.  That  is,  the  heetel  rate's  are  meeelerate, 
aleeeut  :53  a  elay  anel  uje,  anel  1  inelulge'el  very  little  in  seecial  amusements. 
On  tlie  eether  hand,  railway  rates  are  high,  anel  as  I  hael  spent  each 
night  een  shore',  as  it  might  be  calleel,  anel  teeeek  a  miehhiy  me'al  e'li 
reeute',  the  ave'iage'S  eliel  neet  change'. 

('ompare  this  with  the  ceest  eef  steamer  transportatieen  freem  Buenos 
Aire'S  tee  .Santees,  practic.-illy  a  threi'-elay  trip.  This  ameeunts  tee  .S.5() 
eer  eve'll  less,  acceereling  tee  steamer  anel  acceemmeeelatieen.  The  latter 
has  its  aelvantage's  feei-  the'  ceemmercial  traveler  in  the  way  eef  cheap- 
ne'ss  anel  ejuickne'ss;  the'  eeverlanel  reeute  eelfers  a  change  freem  the  ratlua- 
meeneeteeneeus  ste'ame'r  treivel  (although  1  myself,  as  1  have  saiel,  always 
utilize'  my  timee  een  shijeheearel  feer  systematizing  my  neete's,  a  means  eef 
e'ceenonu'  which  can  neet  lee'  practiceel  on  a  train),  anel  give's  o]epeer- 
t unity  to  stuely  a  newly  eleveheping  re'gieen  in  South  Ameiica.  As  a 
se'lling  preepeesitieen,  I  elare  neet  receemmenel  the  lanel  veeyage,  iinh'ss 
eene'  has  a  sjee'cialty  tee  e'xhileit  which  is  eef  itse'lf  almeest  eijual  to  a  sale. 
As  an  e've  eepe'iier  tee  future  markets  in  a  ceeuntry  neet  the'  same  as 
Argentina  eer  Paraguay,  yet  nuite  as  fre'e  freem  traelitieens  anel  lacking 
all  tracers  eef  an  aleeeriginal  jeeepulation,  anel  as  an  example  eef  what 
pieeiu'er  railreeaeling  in  the'  seeuthern  ceentinent  is  acceemplishing,  nee 
better  excursieen  can  be'  sugge'steel.  Thee  final  el.'cisieen  must  be'  h'ft 
tee  thee  juelgme'iit  eef  my  fe'lleew  travele'i's  anel  the  heeuses  tlu'V  re'|ere'sent. 


(■ATTl.K  ('A1!S  ON  Till'.  I'AUANA  AM)  DHAZII,  IfAll.W  AYS. 


MtlKiiiK’li  tli(‘  Inuk  is  of  ihc  iiiolor  caiiKf  Cl  foot  :ij  infix's),  the  cars  for  flip  fransporlation  of  catllp  arc  iixmI- 
pi!)  anil  can  lie  niadp  conilortalilc  for  flip  aninials.  The  trij)  from  thp  coast  jiori  of  I’aranaciia  to  Cnry- 
lilia  is  oix‘  pari  ami  from  Cnrylilia  to  MorniiKava  is  thp  spcoml  jiart.  It oypl her  caltlp  will  be  nixlpr 

way  ahoni  four  days  (if  thpy  omip  llirouydi  without  dpiay)  from  thp  slpanipr  to  pasiuip. 


CATTLK  irST  I  NhOADKl)  AT  MORUNGAVA, 


III  addition  to  thp  im])ortp<l  Tpxas  caltlp  of  rpcottniml  hrcpil,  thp  ranch  rpcptitly  purchased  a  lot  of  native, 
lonphorned  Hrazil  stix’k.  It  was  the  intention  to  take  Ihehest  of  care  of  them,  to  cross  wilhimported 
Texas  Vireed.  GiKid  resist  iny' cattle  for  the  local  pasture  was  expected.  The  cattle  in  the  jiiclure  had  heen 
lx  hours  on  the  continuous  journey,  yet  wilhsliHid  the  iriii  very  well,  and  were  lively  piioujih  when  re¬ 
leased  from  the  close  confinement  of  the  car  and  allowed  to  run  free  on  the  native  grasses. 
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Now,  I  ask  y<tur  permission,  Mr.  Kditor,  to  leave  my  personal  narra¬ 
tive  for  a  parajirapli  or  so,  ami  tell  of  an  AimMiean  enterprise*  quietly 
goin^  oil  in  the  State  of  Parana,  just  over  the  Sao  Paulo  border.  1 
got  the  story  from  an  acquaintance  1  met  in  Curityha,  and  he  gave 
me  also  the*  acconqninying  photographs  to  use*  as  I  might  like,  and  I 
pass  them  on  tee  yeeu. 

This  ge*ntle*mau  hiiel  just  visiteel  a  large*  ranch,  as  we  wenihl  call  it 
ill  the  Uniteel  State*s,  eewneel  by  Unit  eel  States  capitalists  aiiel  man- 
age*el  by  practical  cattle*  men.  whee  are*  carrying  emt  there*  the  mcthoels 
that  have*  been  succe*ssful  at  henne.  This  rane*h  e*ml)raci's  an  area  of 
aheeut  ;l,o00,000  acres  (larger  than  the*  State  eef  Ceennecticut).  partly 
prairie  laml,  partly  weioeleel,  the*  timl)e*r  being  hehl  ley  an  assee(*iate*el 
e*eempany,  while*  the*  prairie*  is  mew  eer  will  in  the*  future*  he*  utilizeel  ley 
ji  cattle  comieany,  leeeth  ejuite*  ceemmerical;  that  is,  met  ele*pe*mle*nt  upon 
ant’  spe'cial  charter  eer  meemepeelistic  ceeiice'ssieen  feer  the*ir  suce*e*ss.  The 
manager  ami  e*mpleeye*e*s,  imest  eef  them  lereenght  umler  ceentract  freem 
the*  ‘‘State*s,”  had  taken  an  eehl  Brazilian  ranch  heeuse*  feer  headejnar- 
ters,  picture*sejue*  e*meugh  lent  met  aeleepiate  feer  imeelern  living  eer  husi- 
m*ss  ceemlitieens.  Umler  ceenstructieen.  the*re*feere*.  was  a  new  huileling 
een  sulestanliid  we*ste*rn  lines,  nueelifieel  to  suit  actual  requirements  in 
this  part  eef  Brazil.  1  may  aeld  that  freem  the*  neete*s  eef  my  eiceimiintance* 
1  le'arne*el  that  the*  e*le*vati!en  eef  the*  place  was  aheeut  2,o(K)  feet,  eiml  the* 
climate*  not  unlike  that  eef  we*ste*rn  Te*X!is.  The  winter  lee*gan  in  June*. 
whe*n  there*  was  e)fte*n  freest  and  at  times  a  thin  ceeating  eef  ice  een  ponels 
iiml  stamling  water.  In  the*  house  the  thermeemeter  may  sink  to 
.)()°  F.  eer  so,  and  (ires  are*  ne*e*ele*d  at  night.  When  it  is  re*me*ml)ere*el 
that  this  place  is  leecateel  at  aheeut  24°  seeuth  latituile,  eenly  1  de*gre*e* 
lee'leew  the*  Treepic  eef  ('apri(*.eern.  it  is  ])lain  that  we  must  eevercome  eeur 
mise*eeuce*pti(ens  eef  Brazil  and  it.s  climate. 

Farlv  in  July,  1912,  there  were*  shippe*el  ley  charte*r!*el  ste*ame*r  freem 
Gidve*sl(en  870  hulls,  .joO  heifeis.  anel  2te  heerses — 940  heael  in  all — ■ 
dire*ct  tee  Paiiinagua,  the  m*are*st  seapeert,  in  the*  State  eef  Parana. 
The*y  arriveel  at  the  e*nd  eef  2o  elays,  with  the  surprisingly  small  leess 
eef  eenly  live*  he*a<l.  a  fact  elm*  tee  the*  great  care*  e*xe*rcise*el  eluring  the* 
e*ntire*  veeyeige*.  'Pee  the  ranch  e*eerrid,  a  railway  trip  eef  thre*e*  eer  four 
(hu’s,  eenly  three*  he*ad  were*  leest,  ami  the*se*  die*el  freem  injury,  met  from 
disease*.  Of  these*  're*xas  cattle,  IS  heael  we*re  leeern  immune  tee  Teexas 
tick,  hut  the*y  were*  all  imeculatcel.  Xe*ve*rthe*le*ss,  the  immune's  re- 
acte'el.  sinewing  that  the*  Brazil  tick  must  he*  dilferent  freem  the  Te'xas 
varie'ty.  Xee  de'aths  re*sulte*el.  Xeew  tlu'se  impeerteel  cattle  are  turneel 
leeeese  tee  rang.*,  and  aheeut  2.000  eethers,  native  cattle  eef  the  leecal  steeck, 
were*  aeleleel.  A  se*ie*nti(ic  veterinaiian  is  ke*pt  feer  care*ful  stuely  eef 
conelitieens,  ami  he*  is  helpeel  ley  several  Xeerth  American  ceewheeys  wine 
learneel  the*ir  husine*ss  in  the*  We*st  ami  are*  putting  intee  preictice*  the* 
h'sseens  eef  their  success  there*. 


Tiir.  M()|)i;l  staulks  at  piuack  aua,  sao  tai  lu. 


Al  I’iracicaba,  in  tlie  t'laic  of  Sao  I’anlo,  is  llio  practical  school  of  agriculture,  from  which  much  can  l)e 
learned  of  the  local  needs  of  the  State  and  the  inethixls  by  which  the  l)est  results  can  be  obtained.  It 
was,  for  the  first  five  years,  tinder  the  direction  of  Or.  Clinton  I).  Smith,  formerly  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  of  Michigan  and  of  Cornell  Cniversily.  One  of  his  earliest  steps  wits  to  build  this  motiel 
stablein  which  cat  tie  were  scientifically  housed.  There  is  a  dairy  connected  with  it.  One  result  has  been 
to  demonstrate  that  Sao  I’aulo  can  be'a  fine  cattle  country,  as  the  Monmgava  ranch  indicates. 


TIIK  I'SK  OF  Till-.  MCI.K  OX  MORI  XUAVA  RANCH. 

The  mule  serves  quite  as  u.seful  a  jiurjiase  in  Itrazil  as  in  other  parts  of  Latin  .Vmerica.  He  Ls  acclimated 
there  and  sujijilements  the  work  of  the  horse.  In  this  picture  he  is  eijuipped  with  a  native  saddle  ami 
bridle,  and  the  Rrazilian  cow  puncher  riding  him  has  the  long  boots  and  skin  ‘'chaps”  not  tmlike  those 
seen  in  Mexico.  These  tiative  employees  on  the  ranch  are  valuable  assistants. 
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'rr(tul)U‘s  they  liiivc,  to  lx-  sun*,  and  all  is  not  oasy  *ioino.  'I'horo 
an*  pests  unfamiliar  to  tlnun.  a  new  eliinatc*  and  soil,  and  certain 
pr('judie(‘s  or  traditions  to  work  against.  l)Ut  most  <-onditions  |)romis(' 
well.  For  eatth'  this  is  ndatively  a  virgin  country.  Years  ago  Bra¬ 
zilians  raised  eatth',  hut  only  for  home  eonstimpt ion  or  at -most  for 
the  .Siio  Paulo  market,  which  tlu'ii  was  a  long  drive  of  ttver  200  miles. 
Bec'f  for  continuous  profit  did  not  enter  into  tin*  ealetdat ions  of  those* 
old  fazendeiros  (farnu'rs);  they  merely  h't  their  stock  aeeumidatc'  as 
best  they  could  until  tlu'y  heeaine  numerous,  and  tlu'ii  the  suiplus 
was  sold,  ^feanwhile  Ix'c'f  of  a  superior  kind  and  (luality  was  im¬ 
ported  from  tlie  Kiver  Plate,  tin'  rumor  gaiiu'd  ground  that  Brazil 
was  not  a  cattle  country,  the  litth'  business  existing  dwindled,  and 
prices  went  up  for  all  who  wished  meat  in  their  dietary. 

Then  came  the  investigators.  “This  is  a  good  cattle  country,’’ 
they  said  on  examination.  “Why  in  the  world  should  Brazil  import 
he('f  when  these  beautiful  hills  and  valleys,  these  jtrairies  and  wooded 
stretches,  are  right  at  hand  (  There  aren’t  ('iiough  cattle  to  go  round 
as  it  is.  Let’s  make  a  thorough  job  of  it,  and  show  Brazil  that  she 
can  feed  herself  with  meat,  and  encourage  the  farmer  to  diversify  his 
crops  to  his  own  la'iu'fit.”  Hence  the  cause  of  this  and  other  cattle 
ranches  over  south  and  C('ntral  Brazil,  in  places  where  tin*  climate'  and 
soil  arc'  propitious. 

Xow,  .so  far  as  1  can  st'c.  Mr.  Fditor,  this  is  a  sinipli'  coinnu'rcial 
proposition.  There  are  no  ('xclusive'  clauses  in  tiu'  concession,  no 
monoitoly,  no  (lovernment  restrictions.  1  gather  from  what  my 
ae(|uaintance  told  nu'  that  anyone  with  money  ('iiough  to  kee'p  a 
cattle  cetmpany  going  could  start  the  same  thing,  in  Parana,  or  in 
Sao  Paulo,  or  Minas  (leraes.  or  any  otlu'r  State  selected.  All  that  is 
needed  is  capital,  jtatience.  and  an  umh'rstanding  (»f  tlu'  (h'lnands  of 
the  country.  It’s  a  big  business,  and  tlu'  small  farnu'r  has  no  place' 
in  it.  Whotlu'r  it  will  pay  is  a  epie'stiem  e)f  time  e)nly.  t'ertaiidy, 
what  1  saw  from  the  car  window  indicate'el  clearly  that  there  was 
ahunelant  grazing  lanel  all  ove'r  semth  Brazil.  From  what  this 
ace|uaintance'  tedd  riie,  tlu're  was  nee  agriculttiral  re'ason  for  eiise'eente'nt 
or  elissatisfactie»n,  I  hope'  that  Preevielence  will  he  e»n  their  siele,  fe>r 
the  sake  eef  Brazil  ami  for  the'ir  own  profit.  If  Brazil  he'gins  to  feed 
herse'lf  on  native  preeehicts,  it  me'ans  a  elive'rsifie'el  imlustry,  a  greater 
elemanel  for  high-class  goods,  ami  an  incre'ase  eef  traele.  All  of  which 
may  lu'lp  me  and  eethers  like  me,  intere'ste'el  in  e'stahlishing  a  foreign 
market  fe»r  what  we'  re'prese'ut. 

Se)  lie're  I  am  hack  e>n  the  reeael  again.  I  tell  ye»ti,  a  trave'ling  man 
has  geet  te)  have  imagination  at  time's  anel  te)  exe'fcise'  it.  eer  t'lse  he; 
wiD  miss  his  hearings  in  a  feereign  ceeiintry.  1  have'  pe'rhaps  in  the' 
last  few  paragraphs  inelulgeel  in  spe'culatiem.  hut  1  aelvise  eethers  tei 
leeeek  at  this  part  e»f  the  weerlel  with  the'  same  re'garel  fe»r  the  future. 


TIIK  M  IZ  DK  (il  KIUOZ  COLLHCiK  OF  A(i KUTLTr H F,  IM U ACICA H A.  SA(J  I’AFFo. 

In  this  iiistinitii)n,  which  is  oi'Kiinizcd  for  tlic  inirposc  of  practical  work  in  the  ficlii  as  well  as  for  iheo- 
retical  instruction  in  classroom  ami  lai>oratory,  noticeaI)ie  advanct*  has  been  made  in  many  directions. 
It  has  shown  that  the  soil  of  the  State  is  snitalile  for  much  besides  collee,  and  has  stinmiateil  tlie  idea 
to  (iiversify  ayricultnre  in  a  healtliy  way. 


TIIK  I'KACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  AtilUCrLTCUi:,  I’lRACICAHA,  SAO  PACLO. 

The  pasture  for  the  prize  horses  at  the  school  where  impils  learn  to  judge  points,  and  to  ])repato  them¬ 
selves  for  ftiture  activity  in  the  increasing  cattle  industry  of  the  State. 


Li  till 
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and  not  to  tliiiik  of  and  to  lo<>k  at  the  pivscnt  alone.  This  part  of 
Jlra/.il  is  particularly  stiniulatinjj:  in  this  sense.  Its  future  will  un- 
douhtedly  he  iinniense,  and  we  must  take  the  proper  attitude  of 
sympathy  toward  her,  or  we  shall  he  left  at  the  post  when  the  great 
commercial  ract*  is  (ui.  Seems  to  im*  1  can't  let  the  subject  alone, 
hut  lu're  goes  to  practical  things,  to  show  that  1  know  what  1  am 
talking  about. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  to  Sao  Paulo  (the  city)  from  Curityba. 
'Phe  traveler  can  go  to  Paranagua,  the  seaport  of  Parana,  and  then* 
take  a  local  steamer,  if  In*  haj)pens  to  lind  one,  to  Santos,  the  seaport 
of  Sao  I’auh*,  and,  if  it  is  his  first  visit  to  Brazil,  1  advise  him  to  do 
so,  although  1  did  not  follow  my  own  advice.  It  is  a  matter  of 
scenery,  chiefly,  with  opportunity  to  s(‘(‘  such  famous  things  as  the 
cofb'e  j)ort  and  the  womhuful  railway  ludwi'en  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo. 
This  was  tlu'  old  and  is  still  the  popular  route,  so  they  tell  me,  but  1 
was  foolish  enough  to  hurry,  like  a  true  Yankee.  1  went  by  train 
from  Curityba  to  Sa<t  Paulo,  taking  the  through  (‘Xjm'ss,  which  had 
recently  been  put  on,  for  a  L’4-hour  journey,  and  here  1  am. 

Sao  Paulo  is  a  whole  country  in  itself.  The  city  has  ujiward  of 
400, (too  inhabitants  and  is  as  modern  as  Minneaj)»)lis.  The  State  is 
about  as  big  as  two  New  Yorks,  with  something  tt»  s])are.  1  could 
just  make  a  beginning  to  covcm-  it  after  1  had  laid  my  lines  in  the  city, 
but  th(‘  railways  art'  so  wtdl  developed  that  it  is  possible  to  run  into 
the  interior  for  a  day  or  mort'  on  one  trij),  to  come  back  again,  and 
thus  to  negotiate  in  st'Vt'ral  directions,  always  ket'ping  the  eajutal  as 
a  center  from  which  to  make  the  final  breakaway  to  Rio.  The  only 
restraint  one  must  e.xercise  upon  one’sself  is  in  regard  to  railway  fares. 
These  art'  rt'latively  high  in  Brazil,  anti  as  the  traveler  should  allow 
himst'lf  tudy  a  first-class  tickt't,  t'Xju'nst's  begin  tt)  ctuint  up  after 
st'veral  tri|)s  tt>  smaller  tt>wns. 

To  mentitm  thttse  plact's  with  which  1  am  j)t'rst»nally  actpiaintetl, 
I  can  suggest  ('ampinas,  ttidy  ii  two-hours’  run;  Piracicaba,  about  six 
hours;  Ribt'iratt  Prt'ttt,  abtmt  twt'lve  htnirs,  anti  Stuttcaba  idamt  thrt't' 
htmrs.  Tht'rt'  art'  plenty  mttrt',  some  big,  stunt'  little;  some  can  bt' 
connt'ctt'tl  tui  tuit'  trip,  tis  in  tlu'  States,  others  are  tui  separate  lines, 
anti  art'  bt'st  wttiketl  intlt'peiulently,  st)  1  ftnmtl,  although  cross- 
ctmntry  travel  is  pttssible.  The  reastm  is  that  everything  tlepentls 
uptui  Sat)  Pault)  itself.  Tt)  visit  the  lt)cal  tlt'idt'r  is  a  wise  mt)ve,  if  it 
can  bt'  tlt)nt'  witht)ut  tht'  ct)st  t)f  too  much  time  anti  money,  but  he 
takes  his  bearings  frt)m  the  Sat)  Paulo  merclnnds  with  whom  he 
usually  dt'ids,  anti  the  tniveler  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  latter, 
wht)  will  naturally  encourage  this  traveler  tt)  tht'  e.xtent  that  the 
business  grt)ws  by  his  activity.  1  fintl  this  tuie  t)f  the  hartlest  prob¬ 
lems  tt)  st)lvt'.  anti  1  tit)  not  kjiow  ht)w  many  mistakes  1  have  made. 
On  the  t)th)'r  luintl,  1  may  have  gsdnetl  many  customt'rs  by  my 


TIIK  TILIU  HV  OF  HRAZll.. 

When  Hrazil  slrools  were  narrow  and  crookod,  as  was  the  ease  in  many  of  the  older  cities  of  the  Empire, 
altnost  the  only  liorse-drawn  conveyance  was  the  Tilbnry,  with  its  two  wliiH'Is  and  swintiinK  seat. 
The  one  horse,  liriven  somethiiit!  like  the  hansom  in  I.oiidon,  althonph  the  driver  sits  on  the  main 
,si‘at.  could  manenver  around  altnost  any  corner.  Since  the  increasint:  desire  on  the  part  of  most  cities 
in  lirazil  to  have  fine,  broad,  straight  .streets,  the  Tilbury  is  slowly  yieldint:  to  the  atitomobile,  although 
it  still  holds  its  own  in  Sao  I’aulo,  I’etropolis,  and  is  even  seen  in  Rio. 


M.tCKENZIE  COI.LEtlE  ,  S.VO  I’.tri.O,  ItR.VZil.. 

I'he  well-known  .tmcrican  school  in  the  city  of  Sao  I’aulo  is  a  shining  example  of  the  beneficial  influences 
coming  from  the  educational  irrinciples  so  characteristic  of  the  United  States.  Every  visitor  from 
the  States  is  shown  the  Mackenzie  t^ollege.  Whiic  its  graded  courses  carry  the  pupil  into  the  higher 
branches,  many  students  go  from  this  school  to  the  United  States  to  finish  their  education  in  technical 
studies. 
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various  side'  tii|)s  away  fr<»m  tlu'  impoitaiit  (list iil)utiu<r  (•putcu’s. 
That  it  is  tlic  corroct  thin*:  to  visit  all  tlu*  local  atul  out-of-town 
(huilcrs  j)ossil)l('  1  am  tlioroujrhly  convinec'd,  l)Ut  the  dillicult  prohlom 
is  where  to  draw  the  line. 

In  rejTJH'd  to  th(‘s{>  visits  away  from  tlu'  capitals,  1  lind  that  Brazil 
dill’ers  to  a  notieejd)l('  e.xteiit  fiom  other  countries  of  South  Anu'iica, 
and.  indec'd,  from  ('('ntral  America  also.  For  one  instauec*,  |)rae- 
tieally  ev(‘ry  State  surc'ly  of  these  I  have  already  visited,  and  1 
am  told  that  this  is  also  tlu*  ease  all  alon^  tlu'  coast  farther  north— 
has  its  own  seaport  throufxh  which  ijoods  an*  (‘iitcMi'd  to  he  dcdiviued 
at  the  capital.  Rio  (irande  and  Porto  Ah'^re  in  the  State  of  Rio 
dramh'  do  Sul  (1  don't  know  anythinj:  about  Santa  Catharina,  hut 
conditions  must  he  about  the  same'  throufrh  Florianojxdis,  whieli  is 
both  port  and  ea])ital):  Paranajrua  and  Curityha  in  Parana;  Santos 
and  Sao  I’aulo  in  tlie  .State  of  Sao  Paul(».  and  here  at  ]{io  de  daneiro. 
both  seaport  and  capital.  Faeh  division  of  the  Re])uhlie  rej)resents 
an  almost  indejx'ndiMit  eomnu'reial  unit.  Business  for  that  Stati' 
must  he  conduetc'd  throufih  its  eaj)ital,  and  im])ortations  most  proh- 
ahly  should  he  imuh*  throujrh  its  port.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
fret  successful  ipsults.  A  shij)nH‘nt  for  Curityha  throu<rh  .Santos  and. 
Sao  Paulo  (this  can  he  done,  hut  at  a  heavy  additional  (‘Xi)ense' 
would  he  as  roumlahout  as  a  eonsifrnment  to  Erie.  Penn.sylvania. 
throufrh  Portland,  Maine.  Each  one  of  these  State*  import-units 
must  then'fore  he  tak(‘n  into  account  by  itself,  or  jerofits  will  all  he 
eaten  up  by  ijdand  freifrht  ehaifres.  As  a  corollary  to  this,  it  must 
he  e.\])lain(‘d  that  for  many  manufactured  articles  of  eonsumjetion, 
and  even  for  tools  and  maehim'rv,  the  nec-ds  and  tastes  dilh'r  in  tlu'si* 
units.  The  j)eo|)le  of  l{io  (Irande  <lo  .Sul.  heiiijr  in  a  temperate  zone, 
do  not  lu'cessarily  hanker  aft('r  what  suits  the  n'quirements  of  those* 
in  Sae)  Paulee.  Idke'wise,  the*  peeejde  e»f  Xe*w  Orleans  eh)  ne)t  ne*e*e*s- 
sarily  re'epiire  what  se'lls  he*st  in  Xe*w  Yeerk.  There*fe)re  1  have*  note*el 
in  my  e*xperie*nee‘s  the  fe)lle)winfr  elive*i*<re'nee*s  freem  e)the*r  eountrie*s  in 
Latin  America:  Brazil  is  see  l)i}r  that  separate  units — ce*nte*rs — eef 
trade  must  he*  re*ce)frnize‘el,  anel  a  similarity  eef  markets  must  not  he* 
taken  feer  fri-iinte*el.  The*re*fe)re*  the*  man  or  manufacture*!*  who  issue*el 
an  exclusive  a<rency  ceentract  for  all  Brazil  is  simj)ly  crazy,  plumb 
creizy. 

In  iinother  instance*,  1  have  eliscovere*el  that  interior  ])lace*s  have  ii 
character  anel  ii  jeurchasin*;  ])ote*ntial  (1  like  that  ])hrase,  and  it's  all 
my  e(wn,  too)  seemetimes  iueh'jeenelent  e)f  that  of  the  ne*are*st  cajeital 
anel  ce*nte*r.  It  shoulel  not  he  taken  for  fjranted  that  Camjeinas  will 
buy,  just  he*cause  Sao  Paulo  has  a  ])re*fe*i*e*nce*  fe)r  this  etr  that  article. 
Anel  that  is  the  elilemma  1  am  e*e)nstantly  up  a<;ainst.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  s])e*nel  time  and  mone'V  on  the*se*  siele*  trips  into  the*  inte*rior.  to 
te'st  the  market  awiiy  from  the*  ei»])ital,  or  had  1  t)e*st  be  content  by 


This  is  one  of  the  finest  museums  in  South  America,  and  tlie  State  is  amliitious  to  add  constantly  to 
the  admirahle  collections  in  it.  The  htiildint;  itself  is  a  littinj;  home  for  the  museum.  The  site  on 
which  it  lies  is  that  where  the  declaration  of  freedom  from  rortULOiese  rule  was  proclaimed. 


A  I'KIVATK  KESIDEXCK  IX  SAO  PAl  l.O. 

I'he  eity  is  in  most  respeets  quite  mixiern,  esjiecially  in  the residenci' districts.  The  streets  are  broad, 
well  I’llanted  with  trees,  well  paved,  and  illuminated.  The  houses  arc  usually  of  fine  proportions  and 
show  to  what  a  decree  of  wealth  and  taste  the  jieople  have  developed.  The  traveler  Is  easily  convinci'd 
that  such  culture  will  he  satisfied  only  by  the  very  lu'st  that  can  lie  otiered  them. 


•  •ill  Ik'.voikI  tlic  SuKar  l/ouf,  slamliii),'  |>ruiiiineiit  almost  in  the  eeiilor  of  the  picture, i>  jtlio  oiieii  Atlatitic.  To  the  lef  is  the  woinlerfitl  Ita.v  of  Kio.  Uelow  is  the 
seeininKly  endless  hi  its  windin(!s  hi  and  out  of  the  incasinj;  hills.  Kio  is  a  delight  to  the  artist  atid  the  siithtseer.  To  the  cotntnercial  traveler  the  temptalioti  to 
a  holiilay  is  always  presetit,  as  natttre  and  the  chariu-ler  of  the  people  conspire  toward  that  etijoymetit.  Itio  is  as  lovely  as  any  city  iti  Kuroiip. 
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working:  tli(>  tiiuh'  conti'i'  as  tliorouglily  as  jjossiblc,  an«l.  trusfiiij'  to 
nu'  immediate  ivturiis,  leave  tlie  other  ])laces  for  tlu;  lou<;ed-for  second 
time  ?  On  this  point  1  dare  not  be  emphatic  for  others.  They  must 
])r(!vide  their  own  auswei's.  Oidy,  it  is  to  tin*  advantage  of  ns  all  to 
r(‘alize  that  these  interior  ])laces  exist. 

From  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  1  came  l)y  train  to  Kio  de  rlain'iro. 
'riiere  are  two  night  trains,  one  a  <le  luxe  aifair  with  ('xtra  ticket,  but 
being  my  first  time  in  Brazil,  1  followed  the  advice  of  others  and 
enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  tlay  trij),  as  the  raUway  passes  through 
one  of  the  most  ])icturesque  and  even  historic  regions  of  the  liepublic. 
Of  course  if  it  is  necessary  to  save  time,  the  night  trains  are  the  best,  for 
tlu'v  have  sphnidid  sleejring  cars  and  arrive  at  Kio  early  in  the  morning. 

1  wish  1  had  a  million  dollars,  Mr.  Editor,  for  investment  in  Kio  de 
daneiro.  The  first  thing  I’d  do  wordd  be  to  build  a  nice,  modern, 
comfortable  hotel  on  the  New  York  plan,  Muth  rooms  chiefly  for 
single  men,  but  with  a  few  family  suih's  arhled.  Then  I’d  have  a 
restaurant  of  th(>  best,  serving  table  d’h6te  meals,  because  all  Latin 
Americans  jrrefer  courses,  but  also  a  la  car-te  meals  for  the  jrerson  or- 
jxusons  who  lik(‘  to  order  sjraringly  or  libr'rally.  I’d  have  tin*  jrrice  of 
the  rooms  include  only  coffee  and  rolls  in  the  morning,  served  in  the 
manner  usual  all  over  South  America.  Afeals  shordd  be  extra,  just  as 
they  are  in  New  York  hotels,  with  no  compulsion  at  all  to  take  them 
in  the  hotel  rrstaurant.  Wiry,  ^Ir.  Editor’,  a  fortune  li(‘s  rmuly  for  the 
(nterjrr’ising  comjrany  that  has  ruu’vc'  enough  to  carry  oirt  this  scheme. 
By  this  time  1  know  Kio  from  toj)  to  bottom,  from  the  Avenida  Kio 
Branco  to  the  apc'X  of  Tijuca,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  single  room  without 
board  (as  we  say  at  home)  is  not  to  be  had. 

And  Kio  is  such  a  huge  place.  Ther-r*  an*  several  first-class  ln)tels 
on  or  not  far’  from  the  Avenida,  and  away  off  on  the  hills,  wlnu’e  the 
days  and  nights  ai’e  cooler’,  art'  some  charming  Indels  and  pruisions, 
where  one  can  b('  as  comfortable  as  om'  can  wish.  That  prr'supposes. 
however,  a  com])h*te  contr’ol  of  one’s  time  and  a  certain  leisure  that 
ladongs  to  the  toiuist,  if  a  forr'igner,  or  to  the  visitor  fi’om  the  inter’ior’. 
if  he  is  a  native.  But  1  am  speaking  now  of  the  hurr’ied  man,  whether’ 
he  be  a  commer’cial  travcder  or  a  sightseer’,  who  must  ntake  tin'  best 
of  his  time,  and  economize  ever’}’  rnorrrent.  One  may  answer.  “But 
there’s  no  such  thing  as  hirrr’y  in  Latin  Arrrru’ica.”  Don’t  yoir  be¬ 
lieve  it,  Mr.  Editor.  In  Kio  (arrd  Buenos  Aires,  too,  they  are  both  so 
large)  many  people  are  in  a  hurry,  and  they  regr’et  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  hotel  or’  jrension  for  the  rrridday  trreal  after  they 
have  just  begitn  to  get  busy  at  whatever  matter  brought  thenr  to  the 
city. 

It  is  simply  madilening.  Suppose  I  am  talking  my  head  off  with  a 
prospect,  and  1‘2  o’clock  comes  along,  lie  closes  itp  the  ollice  for 
the  noon  hoitr.  He  rtray  invite  me  to  take  luncheorr  with  hittr. 
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or  I  may  invite  liim  to  jjo  with  me,  or  we  sei)arate  for  tlu'  tiim*  luniiir 
t(t  meet  later  in  the  day.  If  I  jjo  with  liim  (whieh  f  am  not  apt  to  do. 
as  I  am  shy  of  aeeeptinj;  such  invitations)  1  lose  my  meal  at  the 
hotel.  If  he  <;o(‘s  with  me  I  ean  not  ask  him  to  the  hotel,  heeaiise  it 
may  he  too  far  out  to  suit  his  eonvenienee.  so  we  "o  to  the  nean'st 
restaurant.  In  this  case  also  I  lose  my  meal,  whieh  do('s  not  count 
for  much,  hut  it  is  foolish,  just  tlu*  same.  If  we  s(']iarate.  the  tiim* 
appointed  for  a  renewal  of  the  talk  may  he  too  short  to  allow  me  to 
<;<•  to  the  hotel.  Usually,  therefore,  I  pn'fer  tlu*  loss  of  the  cost  of 
th(“  nu'al  to  the  inconvenience  of  fioinji  after  it.  If  it  is  a  holiday 
and  my  work  is  not  hehindhand  I  may  have  a  chanc(‘  to  take  a  little 
(excursion  out  of  town.  Of  coui’se,  I  do  not  wish  to  com.*  all  the  way 
hack  just  f()r  (‘ither  luncheon  or  dinm'r,  so  I  stay  at  the  first  eatinj; 
place  in  sijiht.  “  Baiijr  goes  anotlu'r  saxpc'iico.”  as  the  .Scotchman 
■<aid. 

.Speaking  with  a  practical  purpose,  however,  it  is  clearly  evident  to 
any  v»ne  who  knows  Rio  that  a  hotel  making  a  charge  for  rooms  (and 
morning  colfee)  onh",  the  guest  paying  at  the  restaurant  for  what 
he  eats,  is  very  much  net*ded.  I  say  Rio  particularly,  although 
Buenos  Aires  could  profit  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  two.  It  is 
[)ossihle,  however,  so  1  have  h(>en  told,  for  those  who  know  Buemts 
Aires  well,  to  get  a  room  in  a  decent  house  without  board  by  nego¬ 
tiating  for  it.  Xo  other  city  in  .South  America  is  big  enough  to 
demand  such  accommodations  yet.  .Santiago  ((’Idle)  has  a  small 
hotel  on  this  European  pfan,  popular  among  traveling  men,  but  not 
ailvertised  as  such.  But  it  is  a  gap  to  be  filled  in  Rio. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  true  sb»ry  of  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem, 
which  failed.  In  Buenos  Aires  I  had  met  a  brother  traveler  fnun 
Europe  who  made  this  circuit  regularly.  He  had  customers  all  along 
the  east  coast  and  gave  me  many  useful  hints  about  business  methods 
in  this  territory.  Just  before  I  parted  fr<tm  him  in  Buenos  Aires  1 
asked  whether  we  ndglit  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  “Sure,”  he 
answered,  “but  1  will  look  you  up  at  your  hotel,  for  I  don’t  know 
exactly  where  I  am  going  to  live  while  1  am  in  that  city.”  He  had 
complained  hitterlv  at  the  inconvenience  of  the  hotels  there,  and  he 
knew  by  e.xperience,  telling  me  that  for  the  first  time  in  Rio  1  would 
have  to  go  to  a  hotel,  as  a  man  must  have  friends  there  before  he  could 
hope  to  find  a  lodging.  “But,”  he  added,  “this  time  I’m  in  luck,  for 
ji  man  I  know  in  Rio  has  told  me  of  a  place  where  there  are  r:a>ms  to 
let,  just  as  I  would  find  them  in  (lermany.”  .So  we  separated,  and  I 
did  not  see  him  till  yesterday,  when  we  bumped  against  each  other 
going  into  the  elevator.  “When  did  you  turn  up  (”  I  greet(‘d  him 
in  bad  Portuguese.  “I  was  just  sending  word  to  let  you  know  that 
1  had  arrived.”  he  replied.  “Did  you  find  the  r(»om  you  were  after 
1  asked,  hoping  that  he’d  suggest  that  1  might  accomjiany  him  to  his 


riiotoirrnph  l>y  I>.  M. 

THE  CLOUIA  I'AUKWAY  AND  I'UAIA  DA  I-AI'A,  KlU. 

The  old  (iloriii  Hill,  on  which  a  church  still  sUiuds,  is  one  of  the  picturesque  sifthts  of  the  city. 
In  front  of  it,  on  the  city  side,  is  this  pretty  |)ark,  in  which  the  m'opic  delittht  to  walk  and  where 
many  children  are  hroiiKht  to  play.  Klc'ciric  trams  pass  oti  f)oth  sides. 

•VJIIII— P.till.  2— U - 


HOTAKOCO  AND  COKCOVAIX)  iJKYiiN'l),  UK)  DE  JANEIKO. 

Alout;  the  shores  of  the  wiudiuK  llav  of  Itio  the  tiovernmeut  has  constructed  a  driveway,  lK't;innint; 
at  the  south  end  of  the  .tvenida  lUo  Branco,  which  stretches  out  to  the  open  Atlantic.  Uotafotto 
is  within  the  city,  an<l  alonn  the  laml  side  arc  many  hand.somc  private  residences. 
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happy  quarters.  “Oh,  yi's.”  he  answered,  ’*  I  huiiid  the  room,  hut 
I’m  at  tliis  hotel  now;  I  stayed  tlune  two  days.  Nearly  eaten  up 
witli  'em,  and  1  thouolit  I  knew  all  about  the  Tntpics.”  Yes,  the 
compain^  that  builds  a  eomfortable,  modern,  rooms-witliout-boani 
hotel  in  Rio,  for  transient  visitors  and  traveling  men,  has  got  a 
fortune. 

This  reminds  me  to  say  that  I  am  once  more  within  the  Tropics. 
In  fact,  the  line  crosses  just  a  wee  l)it  nortli  of  Sao  Paulo,  but  in  that 
city  and  at  that  elevation  one  does  not  notice  it.  Only  when  coming 
down  to  Rio  did  1  realize  that  the  subtly  preserved  habits  and  envi- 
rjument  of  the  Tropics  were  noticeable.  On  the  plateau,  where  the 
colFee  is  grown,  the  climate  is  much  more  reminiscent  of  California. 
Down  on  the  coast  where  Rio  lies,  the  vegetation  is  tropical,  the  people 
on  the  streets  liave  the  same  <diaracteristics,  and  1  begin  to  recover 
a  familiarity  vith  the  attitiule  of  hotly  and  mind  in  the  Tropics,  com¬ 
pletely  lost  in  the  commercial  rush  of  cosmopolitan  Buenos  Aires. 
The  charm  of  Rio  is  to  me  still  more  penetrating,  therefore,  and  1  fetd 
reluctant  to  leave  it. 

Rio  is  a  tourist  town  in  the  deepest  sense.  It  has  atmosphere.  It 
has  as  many  phases  as  any  city  in  Europe.  Its  history  seems  recoriled 
ill  nearly  every  street  and  building,  and  although  the  new  Avenida 
Rio  Branco  has  helped  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  that  part  of  old  Rio 
through  which  it  and  others  of  similar  municipal  improvement  run 
nevertheless  even  the  new  thoroughfares  are  history,  and  the  older 
parts  of  the  city  rtunain  almost  as  they  were  before.  There  is  lots  to 
see  here,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  unceasing  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
place  sometimes  inteiferes  with  the  traveler’s  conviction  that  he  has 
a  lot  to  do  as  well.  I  know  I  have  yiehh'd  to  temptation  occasion- 
all}’,  and  allowed  the  time  to  slip  away  in  mere  sightseeing,  when  1 
should  have  been  Imstling  around  for  prospects.  1  warn  (tthei' 
travelers  of  the  danger,  so  that  they  may  be  forearmed,  even  if  they 
pay  no  attention  to  this  good  advice,  given  with  their  interests  at 
heart. 

It  is  not  that  the  night  life  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro  is  so  (tverwhelmingly 
fascinating  as  in  Paris  or  so  plainly  arrangc'd  according  to  schedule 
as  in  Berlin.  Those  who  knew  Rio  10  yearn  ago — l)oth  foreigners 
ami  natives — tell  me  that  before  tin*  Avenida  was  built  everybody 
went  to  bed  at  0  o’clock,  while  now  there,  is  a  growing  habit  to  muk(' 
use  of  the  broad  spaces  of  the  sidewalks,  in  front  of  the  newer  caf4s, 
for  social  loitering  as  one  sees  in  Latin  cities  of  tlu‘  Old  World  and 
in  Bmmos  Aires,  wher<>  nobody  semns  to  go  to  bed  at  all.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  1  found  Rio  pretty  lively  at  night,  even  after  11. 
The.  introduction  of  moving-picture,  shows  (cinemas)  and,  in  that 
connection,  of  whai  the  Germans  call  tingeltang<‘l  attractions,  has 
increased  the  night  life,  in  comparison  to  the  older  habits,  quite 


CAIHOCA  .SUl'AllE,  KIO  I)E  JAXEIllO. 


It  was  tarmorly  popular  on  account  of  the  water  supply  hero,  and  even  to-day  the  spoutintt  jets 
on  the  left  are  freipiented  by  women  and  men  laden  with  water  Jars.  It  is  best  known  now, 
however,  throURh  the  car  .service  from  here,  because  connections  to  all  parts  of  the  eitv  can  he 
made  in  t'arioca,  and  just  above  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  cars  to  Tijuca  and  the  heights \ieyond. 
rite  stran^ter  can  stand  by  the  hour  tocether,  watchim;  Uio’s  life  iiass  across  the  s<piare. 


THE  AVENIPA  RIO  RRANTO,  RIO  I)E  .lA.N’EIRO. 


This  avenue,  cut  through  the  old  part  of  the  city  10  years  a>;o,  has  now  been  };iven  the  name  of  Rio  liranco,  j  ] 

in  memory  of  one  of  Rrazil’s  most  notable  citizens  and  statesmen.  It  is  in  reality  a  Broadway,  lined  | 

with  fine  business  and  imhlic  buildinps,  and  crowded  day  and  night  by  wople  and  automobiles.  Not 
all  the  business  is  hxtated  on  the  .\venida,  as  there  are  many  side  and  parallel  streets,  but  this  is  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  from  here  the  study  of  the  city  begins. 
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nMuaikiiMy.  TIkmi  ajraiii  travc'l  has  lua'ii  trcimciKhms  within  the 
last  10  years.  Brazilians  >rn  abroad  freciuently,  and  on  retnrninjr 
tln'y  lik(*  to  see  tlndr  heantifnl  capital  take  on  the  eharaeteristies  of 
an  Old  World  metropolis:  and  Bio  has  heroine  iiopnlar  with  tourists 
who  spiMid  a  day  or  so  Ix'tweiMi  sic'amiMs  or  a  week  or  so  as  sightseers, 
and  as  they  have  no  eni-iee  into  social  life,  demand  amusement  which 
the  |)('o|)le  are  ([uite  willing  to  provicU'.  Night  life  is  therefoi-e  well 
estahlished,  and  seldom  nci'd  tlu'  one  deti'rmined  to  havi'  it,  complain 
of  lack  of  entertainment. 

1  think  I  know  hy  this  time  evmy  street  in  Bio.  1  am  oiu'  of  those 
fools  who  walk,  even  in  the  d'ropics,  and  I  lindthat  it  docs  me  no  harm, 
that  I  g('t  proper  exiTcise  thereby,  and  that  it  lu'lps  ini'  to  sleep 
without  a  ■' nightca]). ”  When  the  evmiing  comes  and  my  day’s 
husiiu'ss  is  ovi'r,  1  havi'  amused  myself  wandering  about  the  city 
aimlessly,  to  lind  myself  in  some'  forgotten  nook  of  the  Bmpire,  when' 
1  am  compelh'd  to  ask  my  way  back  in  broken  Portuguese  of  some 
blessed  Brazilian  whose  affairs  bring  him  seldom  into  contact  with 
the  forcignc'r.  Bio  de  daiu'ini  is  admirably  complete  in  its  street 
illumination.  I  have  been  as  far  out  as  the  (iavea,  wlu're,  along  tlu' 
shori',  an'  many  of  tlu'  dwellings  of  tlu'  aiistocracy,  and  have  walki'd 
much  of  the  way  back  through  tlu'  (h'lightful  suburbs  within  trolley 
distanct'  of  the  city's  ('('iitc'r.  I  hav»'  lost  myself  in  the  mazi's  around 
the  Plaza  da  Bi'publica  or  in  the  sidi'  stn'ets  leading  olf  from  tlu' 
Mangue  Canal,  and  1  hav('  found  astonishingly  few  dark,  (lirt}-,  dis¬ 
mal  alleys,  such  as  1  could  name  in  other  cities  of  America  far  away. 
The  city  is  wonderfully  well  lightt'd.  Klectric  and  gas  lamps  are 
('vc'ivwiu're.  Pi'oph'  sc'c'in  to  »'njoy  tlu'  illumination  and  to  mov(' 
about  as  if  it  wt're  part  of  the  aft('inoon.  And  mon'ovc'r,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  the  gn'at  cn'dit  of  the  Brazilian  character,  1  want  to  say  that  drink¬ 
ing  of  alcoholic  refn  shments  was  moderate,  and  1  nevi'rsaw  a  di  unken 
man.  The  morning  ])apers  tell  of  the  usual  round-ups  in  tlu'  i)olic(' 
stations  following  a  Jiight  off,  but  1  saw  none  of  it.  I  have'  trampc'd 
about  many  citi('s  from  El  Paso  south,  but  Bio  is  one  of  the  most 
tc'inpc'iate  and  well  Ix'haved  I  havi'  ever  known. 

Doing  business  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  is  a  different  matter  fiom  sight¬ 
seeing.  1  have  found  that  out  by  myself  and  by  talking  with 
ac(juaintanees  I  ha])pened  to  meet  along  the  way.  1  came  across 
one  man  who  had  a  gtxxl  contract  almost  signed  in  Satt  Paulo.  1 
left  him  there;  he  may  be  still  in  the  same  ])lace  on  the  same  errand, 
for  all  1  know,  waiting  for  a  <lecision  to  be  given  him.  lie  waited 
four  weeks,  with  nothing  else  to  do.  He  did  not  ilare  leave  town 
m»r  <h'v<»te  much  of  his  unoccupied  time  to  working  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  would  see  his  prospective  clients 
and  g*xxl-naturedly  explain  <*ver  again  the  advantage  of  his  bid. 
receiving  with  thorough  politeness  tlu'  assuiance  that  the  matter 
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A  VIKW  OK  lUO  FKOM  AN'  IN'I-KT  OK  THE  MAY. 

I  hc  liay  of  Hio  has  iiianv  windinj's  ulon;;  its  wostorn  slioro,  and  the  city  is  Imilt  close  to  the  water, 
or  creeps  under  the  hifls,  with  ileliy’htful  irrecnlarity.  Lartte  steamers  now  can  lie  at  the  docks. 
Imt  many  still  anchor  in  the  deep  harbor,  ami  there  is  always  an  immense  fleet  of  smaller  craft,  a^ 
in  the  picture,  ready  to  po  out  to  them  for  passenpors  and  freipht.  One  of  the  charms  of  entorinp 
l!io  by  steamer  is  the  nnendinp  procession  of  these  launches  passinp  back  and  forth. 


SOME  MOKE  POOIl  I’ACKlN’d. 


l’a|K“r  is  always  in  danper  when  ship|)ed  over  salt  water,  trecanse  the  dampness  is  so  apt  to  i>enetrate 
the  containers  and  iniure  the  contents.  Evidently  the  ship|)er  ignored  this  well-known  truth, 
for  this  |)aper  was  prmrly  packed  to  begin  with,  and  on  arrival  was  so  damp  and  frayed  that  prob¬ 
ably  10  p«>  icent  of  it  is  worthless. 


I 
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I'AUT  OK  THE  IIAUliOE  OK  Hlo. 


I'hc  lmi'l)or  of  Kio  do  Janeiro  is  piiloreil  from  (tie  souUi  between  two  roeky  ))ronionlories,  Dial  on  llie  wesi  lieiny  Itie  well-known  Sn«ar  Eoaf,  crowning' 
the  eily,  whieli  skirts  the  west  shore  of  the  bay  for  miles.  'I'hls  view  is  taken  froiti  the  eomniereial  portion  of  the  harlxtr,  looking  almost  due  .sonih. 
where  a  steamer,  at  the  extreme  left,  van  be  faintly  .seen  eomiiii;  in,  the  Suttar  l.oaf  Iteint;  hidden  behimi  the  ])it  lnres(|iie  bnildiny'  near  the  center, 
called  the  “Ilha  Fiscal,”  which  was  a  water  and  summer  retreat  of  the  Emperor  f)om  Pedro,  ami  is  now  kept  in  perfect  order  by  the  l{epnblic,  but 
use<l  only  for  .s])ecial  pnrpo.ses.  .\t  tbe  foot  of  Ibe  ridtje  of  hills  oti  the  riydit  of  the  picture  lies  the  city,  not  visible  in  the  picture.  'I  bis  imrl  of  the 
harixjr  ei  always  ttay  wilh  pleasure  craft,  launches,  and  sailboats,  and  across  it  pass  and  repass  the  ferries  to  .Niciheroy,  the  capital  of  ihe  Slale  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  atid  on  the  eastern  .shore  of  the  bay. 


« 
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TIIK  l’A.SSKI()  ITUMCO,  IX  lUO  l)K  .lAXEIUlt. 

Just  Ijcvoiid  the  south  oiid  of  thp  Aveiiidu  Kio  Hrauco,  and  where  it  makes  a  >;raceful  turn  into  the 
Praia  da  Papa,  is  a  public  (tark.  It  is  heavily  wocnled,  with  windinc  walks,  an  anuarium  with 
native  fishes,  and  popular  attractions  of  likc'naturc. 


A  .SCEXK  IX  THE  HOTAXK'  (iAHDEX.S,  Hit)  I)E  JAXEIHfJ. 

The  botanic  pardens  in  Kio  are  well  worth  a  visit  to  see  the  inlercstinp  collections  of  tropical  plants 
so  well  taken  care  of  there.  novelty  to  Xorth  Americ-an  eyes  is  the  hiipe  Victoria  Rtt/ia,  the 
pond  lily  of  the  Tropies. 
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was  under  consideration.  Tlieie  was  nothin*;  (dse  to  do  luit  wait. 

Let  us  hope  that  he  lainhal.  Ilis  case  <;ives  an  illustration  of  what 
the  travelin*;  man  must  exi)ect  in  Brazil,  and  in  other  ])arts  of  Latin 
America  also,  for  that  matter.  Patience  is  necessary  in  makin*;  a 
sale  in  these  countries,  and  the  man  or  com])any  not  blessed  with 
proper  patience  and  an  understanding;  of  that  side  of  the  laitin  char¬ 
acter  must  keep  away  from  the  held. 

There  is  another  point  to  wh'ch  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
man  comin*;  to  Brazil  for  the  first  time,  especially  if  he  has  no  ac- 
(piaintance  with  tin*  lar<;e  cities  like  Mexico.  liusiness  here  stops 
about  noon.  That  doesn’t  mean  only  that  the  head  of  the  house 
<;oes  out  to  luncheon.  It  means  an  actual  cessation  of  business. 
Many  oilices  close  and  lock  the  doors;  many  stores  pull  down  tin* 
>hutters;  the  commercial  center  (piits  work,  not  to  take  it  U])  a;;ain 
till  after  breakfast  (almofo),  about  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  useless  t«)  hope  t<*  be<;in  business  with  anyone  (lurin';  the  noon  rest 
Occasionally  the  time  may  he  utilized  for  an  ap])ointment  or  a  semi¬ 
social  busiiK'ss  conversation,  but  it  is  a  rule  of  experience  to  initiate 
business  (ud}'  betwoen  10  o’clock  and  noon  or  after  2  o’clock  u])  to  o. 

I  bad  planned,  Mr.  bhlitor,  to  say  more  in  this  letter  about  some 
of  the  day-to-day  conditions  in  Biazil  and  to  finish  up  most  of  the  ^ 
country  thereby.  My  route  as  originally  selected  was  from  Kio  de 
Janeiro  by  through  st('amer  to  Bahia,  either  direct  to  New  York  or 
indiivctly  thither  via  Europe.  For  that  reason  1  jnirchased  a  round- 
trij)  ticket.  Now  1  have  news  for  you,  which  was  a  decidedly  u*t‘x- 
pected  surprise  for  me  only  this  mornin<;.  As  1  was  arran<;iny  my 
trip  northward  and  homeward  1  ivceived  a  messa<;e  from  the  ollice 
to  k(‘e|)  uj)  alon<;  the  coast  by  local  steamer,  to  visit  all  the  ])laces 
1  could  reach  in  that  way,  and  piuhaps  even  to  <;o  U|)  the  Amazon 
from  Para.  I  shall  therefore  post])one  to  a  later  letter  any  more 
details,  trustin';  that  the  .scra])s  1  have  thus  far  <;iven  will  he  of  sonu' 
use,  incom])lete  as  I  know  them  to  be. 

-Vs  yet  1  can  not  outline  my  movements.  It  is  a  new  territory. 

1  can  <;et  mifthty  little  advice  from  others,  as  first-hand  experience 
can  be  obtained  only  from  the  relatively  few  who  know  the  route. 
Anyhow,  I  will  keep  on  writin';  until  you  tell  me  to  stoj),  but  as  I  can 
not  give  yoif  an  address,  you  must  su])])ress  the  letters  if  they  do  not 
serve  your  jjurpose. 

This  change  of  jilan  com])els  me  to  cut  olf  everything  except  my 
immediate  work  here,  so  1  must  close  abruptly.  In  some  ways  I 
am  glad  to  do  a  bit  of  commercial  exploring;  in  others  I  am  de¬ 
pressed  at  post|)oning  my  absence  from  home  beyond  the  date  origi¬ 
nally  set.  South  America  is  a  big  continent,  1  am  beginning  to  find 
out.  Adids. 


VlA.IEUO. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES 

Among  the  Salt-harvesters  of  the  Caribbean,  the  leading  article  in 
Harper’s  Magazine  for  .Inly,  is  anotlu'r  of  Charles  Wellington  Fur¬ 
long’s  ininiitahh'  South  American  tr.ivcd  stories.  The  gr('at  salt 
industry  ot  \  enezinda  I'orins  the  suhj(*ct  of  this  story,  and  all  the 
r(‘alisin  and  vigor  character  istic  of  Furlong’s  style'  takes  the*  narrative 
out  e»f  the'  commonplace'.  The'  salt  inelustry  is  eene'  eef  Ve'ne'zuela’s 
e'hief  semice's  e>f  le'vcnue',  the'  (leevernme'nt  elivieling  the'  preee'e'e'els  eef  the' 
re'nts  with  the  varieeus  State's.  Owne'iship  e>f  the'  salt  mine's  is  ve  steel 
in  the'  Fe'eleral  (leevernme'nt  anel  tlu'V  aie'  usually  re'nteel  te)  hirge  ceun- 
jeanie's.  In  aelelitieui  tee  the'  annual  re'iital  a  ceitain  jee'r  cent  eef  the' 
preelits  is  alsee  re'se'ive'el  tee  the'  (le)A'e'rnme'nt.  Inte'ie'sting  histeuical 
facts,  e'ntertaining  sieh'  lights  threewn  een  the' JLnelian  weeike'is  eef  the' 
mine,  graphie'  ele'scri|)tie)ns  e»f  sce'Jies  anel  ine-lele^ts,  all  lenel  the  steuy 
e)f  fact  the'  e'haini  eef  lictiem.  The'  rcaeler’s  attcjitieui  is  grippe'el  freuii 
the'  ve'iy  stait  in  the  feelleiwing  eepening  paragraphs: 

(■iiiilioiislv,  iilmost  sile'iilly.  the-  old  .salt  sle*aine'r  MiniZdiidirs  elided  tlircMii;li  the' 
W'ne'ZiK'laii  Archij>L'hit;o.  The*  moon  lniiii;  full  in  the*  lu'ave'us.  l'Vathe*rv  stirs  of 
air  e-amo  from  the'  henite'd  Ve-iiczuclan  mainland;  ole'amin<r  doljehins  tliiepeel  and 
s])lash('el  glohiiles  e)f  silver  spray  in  the  moon  ydeaims  whiedi,  like*  sifte-d  star  dust, 
ydinted  from  a  sliirhtly  ruUle'd  e-alm. 

‘‘Look!”  e)ld  fajet.  Sane-he-z  i)ointeel  to  a  small,  latc'em-riooed  craft,  "t'ontra- 
handistas  (smufj'rle'rs i  (pie  mahu'o!  Zay  may  have  e'ontnihaml  cooels  from  Port  of 
Spain,  jeerhajes  salt-  (piie'ii  sahe*!” 

"Salt?”  J  (pierie'el.  ' 

"Sf,  seifior,  from  ze  .\ntillas,  where  zere*  are*  mane'e  .salinas  (salt  laoixuis)  and  .saliiie-tas 
tsinall  .salinasi.” 

‘‘Si,  ])lente'e!  ])lente*e!  hut  ze'  Government  it  must  he  feeel  ze  first."  The-  smoke 
of  the  old  e-ajetain's  sioarillo  traileel  its  filmy  wake*  as  In*  <raze-d  thoiiGhtfnlly  at  the 
hlue-stenciled  moeintains  eif  his  i-ountry. 

The  hluo  (!arihhe*an  laps  its  soft  tongue  aloiif;  sixtee-n  hunelreel  miles  of  Venezuelan 
esiast.  Where*  the  lanel  has  rise'll  or  the  sea  has  temiiorarily  lie'keel  throuch  a  ttaj), 
floodeel  eiver  a  he*ach  e-rest,  eir  .si‘e])ed  throuj;h  the-  .sanel,  .salt  laftoons  have  forini'd  anel 
solar  evaporation  e-atises  crystallization.  These  de'jeosits  ran<;e  fre)ni  yard-wide  jiozos 
(wells)  to  the  extensive  salinas  of  the  islanel  of  Coe  he  anel  Araya  Peninsula,  nn-asurin" 
ahemt  300  acres  and  1,115  ae-res,  respectively.  There  was  iiuleeel  ‘‘jtk'ntee.”  hut 
only  thexse  at  Coche,  Araya,  Marae-aiho,  and  Mitare-  are  iVorke'e!.  for  the-  salt  industry 
has  lem;;  heen  a  (Jovenime'nt  mono|M)ly. 

The  authetf's  (irst  steip  was  edf  the'  ceiasl  eif  the*  Fe'iiinsula  eif 
Aiaya,  near  the*  leicafiem  e»f  a  gieat  salt  lageiem,  anel  he*  give's  us  an 
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Kroiii  ••  H{ir|H*i  *s  Ma^ra/int*.  '  CopN  iiirlit.  Ilil4.  b\  Hai‘|K‘r\'  Bros. 

A  HILL  OF  ITRL  SALT  ON  THE  ISLANH  OF  COCHE,  VENEZLELA. 

“Walkine  along  the  sami  spit,  I  rcalizeil  that  the  4()-foot  hilltK’ks  heyontl  the  aduana  were  pilloffs,  hills  of  salt 
probahly  the  worhfs  biggest  salt  rones.-’  (From  “Among  the  Salt  Harvesters  of  the  Caribbean,"  bv  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong,  in  Harper's  .Magazine  for  July,  hill.) 


Kroiii  ■■  tliiga/.iltc.''  C<*|i>  right.  11*11.  hy  ,V  Itriis. 

KCIXS  OF  THK  KOYAL  FOKTHESS  OF  ARAYA. 

Showing  the  great  parade,  with  the  powder  magazuie  and  reservoir  with  white  covering  from  which  peons  are 
dr-.iwing  water;  broad  raised  gtm  platforms  on  upper  level;  to  the  right  the  xalina,  the  bay  on  the  left,  the  custom¬ 
house  between.  (Illustrating  “Among  the  Salt  Harvesters  of  the  Caribbean’"  in  July  Harper’s  Magazine.) 
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iiit(‘i(‘stinjr  (1(‘S(  riptioii  and  a  l)it  of  tlio  liistoiv  of  tlio  old  ndiu'd 
foitK'ss  wliicli  foinu'ily  |)rot('ct(‘d  tlio  sdlina,  in  tlu'  following  stylo: 

llclorc  dayli^'ht  advanced,  (lark-.xkiimcd  lu-oiis  wco'  warpiavr  small  houts.  loadccl 
with  .salt  hairs,  aloiii;  a  hawser  which  had  hei-n  run  ashore.  (In  the  .sandy  isthmii.s  1 
found  all  a  noisele.ss  hustle:  hroad-soinhreroed.  harefooted,  scantily  clad  Arayans 
shiftin.e  to  tin*  boats  the  salt  hairs  hrouirht  hy  joiririnir  donk<*ys  from  the  ^reat  lairoon 
a  half  mile  inland.  The  lone  aduana  (euslomhou.se),  silhouetted  in  puri)le.  and 
waist-hiirh,  cone-shaped  piles  of  .salt  dolt  -d  an  a  'lv  of  the  lairoon  edire. 

swarthy  lijrure  accosted  me.  “See  these  [learls,  sefior!  Pearls  most  heautiful.” 
It  was  such  pearls  and  irold  that  the  Indians  of  I'nare  and  .Vraya  hrouirht  to  .\ino. 
l*'rom  stories  of  their  mysterious  sources,  eouplml  with  tin*  fahl'-d  riehne.ss  of  this 
.salina  and  what  miirht  lie  h(*yond,  s|)ran;j:  tin*  vision  of  !C1  Dorado. 

A  half  mile  southward  lay  an  aneii*nt  ruin.  What  had  ])rompt‘*d  man  to  rais<*  in 
this  d(*s(*rt  waste  a  structure  outvyinir  most  of  the  old  fortr(*sses  of  the  .\ew  World 
and  ranking  with  many  of  ancient  Euro|M*?  Spain  early  estahlished  colonies  along 
these  eoivsts,  the  Duteh  and  English  made  rend(*zvous  in  the*  ('arihheaii,  and  history 
.soon  reeked  with  cruelties  jierjK'trated  on  the  Indian  inhahitants;  piracy  was  rampant 
and  contrahand  was  run.  not  h*ast  of  which  was  salt.  In  1543  the  Dutch  ai)propriat(*d 
tin*  rich  .salina  of  Araya  and  carri(*d  salt  in  armored  ships  to  the  W(*st  Indies,  where, 
conniving  with  Indians  and  coloni.sts,  they  ran  it  along  the  Venezuelan  coasts,  as 
contrahand,  ruining  the  Spani.sh  eomjiany  who  jtaid  the  Sjianish  crown  for  the  jirivi- 
lege.  Th<*n,  wh(*n  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  were  first  <*stahlishing  their  colony,  the 
Spaniards  drove*  the  Dutch  from  Araya.  Ilecause  of  tin*  report(*d  richin*ss  of  this 
salina.  tln*y  con,struct<*d  the  fortress. 

Toward  the  ancient  stronghold,  with  out*  of  four  f(*llow  pas.s<*ng<us,  a  Russian 
refugee*,  1  trudg(*d  over  tin*  coarse*  white  sand  e*elgin,g  the*  rf)e*ks  on  which  the  castle 
stands.  Its  material  was  hewn  ne*arly  300  ye*ars  ago  fnem  the  side*s  of  the  near-hy 
Mount  Rarrigon — huge*  blocks  of  calcareous  conglomerate*,  set  with  mortar  made  from 
the  h(*ae'h  sand.  Aft(*r  three  years’  lahetr,  in  1625,  the  Hag  of  Spain  flaunted  its  golel  and 
orange  folds  e)V(*r  this  castle  of  Santiago,  the  royal  fortress  of  Araya,  which  had  cost 
more  than  a  million  gold  jeesees  and  an  enormous  toll  e)f  life*.  Fe)r  with  scant  fooel  anel 
water,  a  scorediing  sun  in  a  shadel(*.ss  land,  ge)aded  hy  cruel  taskmasters,  the  toil, 
sweat,  and  blood  of  Indian  slaves,  Spanish  ])rison(*rs,  anel  half-caste  peons  went  to 
cement  those  massive  walls.  *  *  * 

Huge  mural  fragments  6  f(*(*t  thick  lay  at  the*  castle  ha.se*,  like  abandoned  playthings 
of  some  gre*al  cataclysm,  ('limbing  a  jiath,  we  found  a  gr(*at  jearade  of  perhaps  two 
acre*s,  and  hi*aeh*el  towarel  the  north(*ast  hastiem.  We*  a.scended  its  parapet,  from  which 
I  overlooked  the  quiet  ruffle  of  a  he*jewe*le*d  .sea  edging  the*  hay  in  a  curving  line*  of 
ivory  white*  along  the  sand,  which,  in  turn,  merge“d  into  the  tarnish(*d  golel  of  a  barre'ii, 
sun-scorch(*(l,  waterless  waste*  eif  country.  The  salina  gh'arneel  like  a  fresh  fall  of 
snow;  ne'ar  it  was  the  aeluana  anel  some*  cabanas;  to  the  south,  the  plat(.*au  inte)  which 
the  one»-time“  little  town  of  Araya  hael  long  e'rumbleel  among  thee  cacti.  At  12°  north 
of  the*  eepiateer  the  125°  of  heat  wemlel  have  he*en  unbearable  hut  for  the  hle*aseel 
“traeles.” 

Through  the  mira.ge*  of  ye*ars  I  saw  a  Spanish  galle*on  rieling  at  he*r  chains;  within  the 
protection  of  the  e'astlee’s  e'annon  the  picture*sque*  life  of  little  Araya;  sentries  with  restive 
pae-e*  walkeel  in  e;(*a.seless  vigil  along  hastieui  anel  wall  of  the  massive  ramifications; 
soleliers  lounge*el  ahemt  juiffiug  tohac(*o  obtained  from  the  mainland  natives;  others 
gamhle*el  at  e'ards  for  the  meager  stakes  of  their  meager  peessessions. 

Threeiigh  a  re*servoir  in  the  cente*r  40  fee*t  square  wate*r,  during  the  rains,  flowed  into 
the  cistern  beneath.  On  this  storage  of  e'exel,  fresh  wate>r  both  garrison  and  inhab¬ 
itants  elepend;  there  a  jreon  jiours  the  crystal  stream  into  a  larg(*  cask.  More  peons 
arrive,  with  firkin-lad(*n  donkeys.  The  mirage  of  bygone  centuries  dissolves  into  the 


(Illitslnuiii"  "  Amoiic  llic  Suit  I larvc-ilprs  of  llip  Caril)l)Pim."  liv  C’harlpi  \Vpllinj;Ii'ii  Furldnc  in  M:ir|K>r'^  Miis;aziiic 

for  July,  l!il  i). 


Knmi  ll:tr|M*r's  Ma^a/inp.  <'o|»yri;rlit.  11M4.  liy  Haria-r  iV  Itros. 

COCHK.VX  INI>1.\X  SAMXKHAS  W  TI  II  SAl.T  BAd.S  AVKKilllXd  Km  KOl’XDS  KACll. 


•These  xnlimrax  might  indeed  lead  one  to  credit  the  persistent  story  of  a  tribe  of  .Vmazons  in  the  region  of  (he 
Venezuela  hinterland,  from  which  their  forbears  were  .supposed  to  have  come."  From  •‘Among  the  Sail  Har¬ 
vesters  of  the  (’aribbe in,"  by  ('harles  Wellington  F'ttrlong  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  .Itily,  lldt.) 
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lieiit  \vavi':< — the  and  »l<)ukt“\>  aiv  ival;  tho  (tool  ci.-iU-rn  watfr  r<till 

<|ii(‘nclicM  th<*  thiivt  of  the  fislierineii  and  salineros  (fiall  workers)  who  live  about  it, 
and  the  r<‘al  Kiierza  de  Araya  has  beeonu-  to  them  the  Castillo  de  Santa  Asiiia  (Castle 
of  the  If  lessee!  Water  i. 

In  1770  there  was  a  ])lan  to  restore  the  old  castle,  but  the  cistern  is  the*  only  part 
that  has  beeui  reconstructed.  Time  has  dealt  'j;ently  with  the  old  ruins. 

******* 

In  1720  and  I7fi0  fearful  hurricanes  broke  through  the  beach  and  for  years  rendered 
tli(‘  salina  useless  and  evidently  did  sonu*  (lamafie  to  the  fortre.ss;  then,  too,  ]>iracy  had 
by  that  time  ceased  in  the  Cariblx-an.  So  the  u.selessne.ss  of  the  castle  was  ])roclaiimHl 
to  th(‘  eastern  province's  of  N'enezuela  by  royal  decree  on  May  20,  1700.  A  year  later 
terrific  explosions  reverberated  ov(‘r  tbe  waters  and  mifihty  walls  were  rent  asunder 
into  the  ma.ssive  frai'inents  at  our  feet.  As  far  as  1  could  (h'termine,  the  castle  of 
Santiago  never  suffered  even  an  attack.  So  it  was  al)andoned  after  l.')0  years,  havin;; 
cost  in  construction  atid  u)>kee))  10,000,000  f'old  ])e.sos,  an  enormous  sum,  simi)ly  to 
prevent  contraband  of  a  sin,<;le  \'euezu(‘la7i  salt  work. 

l•’rom  the  old  Manzauares  1  watched  day  kaleido.sco])e  into  nif;hl.  The  full  moon 
burst  through  the  cloudy  heavens  as  we  steamed  away  from  poor  little  Araya  and  its 
"rim  fortre.ss.  Ify  midnight  Isla  Cubu"ua  huini)ed  its  dark  shajte  northward.  Its 
<■aJ)ital.  Xew  Cadiz,  Ion"  since  di.sap]>eared,  was  the  first  S]>anish  settlement  of  South 
.\tu(*rica.  and  even  anledat<‘d  ('iiinana.  the  first  on  the  mainland. 

The  next  morniti"  the  old  craft  dropjx'd  her  mud  hooks  off  the  coast  of  C(K-he-  a 
dos(‘rllike  island,  with  .somber,  brown-};ray  hills  (‘xtendiiif'  over  its  2  by  5  leagues^a 
land  .so  thirsty  that  the  few  "oats  which  roam  it  iti  slu'er  des])(‘ration  have  actpiired 
the  habit  of  drinkiii"  the  salt  water.  Four  little  adobe  juieblos  dot  its  coasts,  chief 
amou"  them  San  Pedro. 

( )n  a  low  sand  .sj>it  a  mile  from  the  -Manzanares,  .salt  dejtosits  and  an  aduana  hum])ed 
obtrusively  in  the  sultry  haze  of  heat;  inland  a  large  salina  lay  framed  by  low  hills. 
Heri',  at  the  annual  salt  harvest  fir  loading  of  a  steamer,  men,  women,  and  children 
temjiorarily  become  salineros. 

Walking  along  tin*  .sand-sjtit  I  realized  that  the  lO-foot  hillocks  beyond  the  aduana 
W(‘r(*  jiillotes,  hills  of  salt,  itrobably  tin*  world’s  biggest  salt  cones,  (iuards  sfjuatted 
in  tlu‘  shadow  of  the  aduana;  inside  a  few  officials  lolled  li.stlessly  iti  their  Indian 
hammock  beds  suspended  from  wall  hooks.  They  looked  askance  when  refpiested 
])ermi.ssion  to  visit  the  salina  half  a  mile  back  in  the  jilain.  1  was  not  to  be  jiermitted 
to  wandf'r  about  unobserved,  so  eventually  a  ytiung  Veneztielan  grouchily  slid  from 
his  hammock  to  accomiiany  me.  *  *  * 

Further  details  of  the  industry  are  dealt  with  as  follows; 

Salt  varies  from  brick-red  color,  through  brown,  to  ivory-white  and  white,  dejiend- 
ing  primarily  on  the  place  from  which  it  is  taken  and  on  the  washing.  Coche  salt  is 
naturally  white  and  firm;  fhat  of  Araya,  even  when  washed,  is  gray-tinged;  and  the 
darkest  salt,  jireferred  by  the  interior  people,  is  spoken  of  as  black  salt. 

The  "croji  ”  is  gathered  during  midsummer,  when  the  lakes  have  dried  and  the  salt 
crystallized;  and  becattse  of  the  salina’s  glare  and  the  heat  which  jienetrates  even 
one's  shoes,  the  work  is  carried  on  at  night. 

Perhajis  two  hotirs  after  midnight  a  dog  yeljis,  from  a  cabana  a  warm  light  glimmers, 
theti  another  and  another.  After  a  meager  breakfast,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  a 
long,  irrej:ular  file,  like  a  colos.sal  anaconda,  worm  their  way  in  the  moonlight  around 
the  base  of  the  hills  to  the  lagoon. 

-Vrined  guards  await  them.  One  grou])  stops  at  the  lagoon  side  neare.st  the  aduana, 
the  other  cont  inues  to  the  inland  side.  Kach  with  a  mara  (ojien  woven  basket )  wades 
•'lOO  yards  across  the  hardeiif'd  edges  into  the  lagoon,  still  warm  from  the  heat  of  flay, 
aufl  they  .scatter  out  on  the  lonely  lake  of  white. 
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The  lirsl  basket  lilletl.  an  a^ile  twist  ])iiises  it  en  the  saliiiere’s  head,  ll.e  water 
sliow'eriiitr  from  the  ))roteetiii,<i:  Itroad  hriin  of  tlie  eaiivas-covered  straw  liat.  Tlie 
m()onlii;ht  scintillates  from  the  lafjoon  and  "litters  throu"h  the  streamint;  water,  which 
half  veils  some  of  the  dark  forms  of  the  salineros  in  a  myriad  of  "limmeriii",  fallinfr 
diamond  strin"s.  The  .saline  shower  makes  any  ahra.sion  smart,  and  the  risin"  sttn 
cau.ses  it  to  ery.stallize  on  hair  and  bodies.  Any  object  thrown  into  the  lake  and  then 
placed  in  the  snn  becomes  crystallized  in  heantifnl  effect,  and  small  wooden  objects 
are  thus  strikincly  transformed  by  Xattire's  ma"ic. 

They  usually  work  until  snnri.se,  dejtositin"  the  salt  at  the  lake  edge,  where  it  .soon 
dries  out.  The  women  are  chielly  the  carriers;  a  snjM'rinteinhmt  checks  each  mara 
of  salt,  for  which  the  carrier  receives  21  centavos  (2  cent.sh  Hiiring  the  day  the  .salt 
is  lran.s))orted  to  the  side  of  the  adnana.  So  the  long  line  cris.scro.s.ses  hack  and  forth 
during  the  gatlnn'ing. 

There  are  two  different  ext»loiters  who  contract  to  deposit  the  .salt  at  tlieir  respective 
jiillottes,  to  which  they  hire  the  .salineros  to  carry  it  from  the  lagoon.  Th.e  com])any 
pays  about  30  cents  per  300  pounds,  which  enables  the  exploiters  to  double  their 
money. 

Siesta  over,  100  men  and  300  women  again  lake  U])  the  work.  Tlu'  little  lignrt  s 
dotted  about  the  l)a.ses  of  the  colo.ssal  .salt  cones  might  well  be  j)ygmies  in  .some 
fairy  tale,  each  adding  his  little  mara  of  salt  which  goes  to  make  up  the  average 
seas.m's  dep;)sil  of  over  2(i, 000,000  pounds.  Climbing  one  of  the  great  har<lened 
]>ill.)tes,  a  .shoveler  sends  down  miniature  snowy  avalanches  almost  into  the  mouths 
of  the  sacks  below.  These  tilled,  weighed,  and  stacked  in  the  low-lying  adnana 
sheds,  await  a  government  boat. 

It  was  an  unrestrained,  ha]»i)y  crowd  among  whom  1  mingled  at  the  shed  where  they 
gathercsl  to  carry  the  salt  from  the  adnana  to  the  beach.  Ever  ready  to  laugh  at  any 
trifling  circumstance,  ))early  teeth,  contrasted  with  rich  cinnamon  comi)lexions  and 
strikingly  attractive  <lark  eyes,  soft  and  brown  in  rei)ose  but  s])arkling  when  gales  of 
laughter  swe])t  the  crowd.  Hut  the  dw]),  i)assionale  natures  of  these  Guar(|uari  could 
strike  equally  well  the  re<l  spark  of,  rage.  Contrary  to  most  seim])rimiti ve  peo])les, 
they  were  eager  to  po.se,  .surrounding  me  in  a  dense,  excited  phalanx,  and  weri*  greatly 
di.sai»j)ointed  that  1  did  not  hand  out  the  pictures  at  once  from  the  camera. 

A  .sharp  call  and  the  work  began.  A  suj)erbly  ]no])ortioned  woman  with  consum¬ 
mate  grace  swung  a  l()0-])ound  salt  bag  to  her  head.  Quickly  adjtisting  it.  .sl.e  stn  de 
with  majestic  carriage  toward  the  awaiting  boats,  heading  a  long  file  ranging  fniin 
girls  of  14  to  old  Women.  Harehnited,  they  advanced  with  noi.“eless  gait,  each  with  a 
strong  play  of  the  hi])s,  every  movement  showing  a  tireless  virility  many  a  strong 
man  wordd  lind  hard  to  emulate.  At  least  one  in  four  ))uffed  a  long,  strong,  black, 
cheroot,  but  it  was  ‘•strong  to  the  strong.”  The.s(.  salineras  might  indeed  lead  or.e  to 
credit  the  ])er.si.stent  .story  of  a  tribe  of  Amazons  iti  tin*  region  of  the  Venezuelan  hinter- 
latid,  from  which  their  forebears  were  .su])]Mised  to  have  come. 

The  boats  .swing  in,  and  the  crews,  with  wild  .shouts,  i)ltttige  over  in  a  sm.other  of 
foam.  Then  the.se  swarthy  Cochean  fishermen,  their  only  garb  short  cotton  iroti.sers 
atid  sombreros,  htistle  the  .sacks  down  the  beach  and  aboard.  1  couhl  hear  the  gut¬ 
tural  ‘'lie-way, ■'  for  ’  heave-away,”  one  of  the  corru]>led  Engli.sh  ex))re.s.siotis  which 
have  crept  in  among  the  coast  Venezuelans. 

“  He- way,  he- way.”  A  half-dozeti  men  .seized  the  gunwhale  or  jni.shed  astern .  every 
mu.scle  playing  iti  rythmic  utiisoti,  bodies  glistetiitig  with  sweat  and  brine.  The  sails 
till,  atid  course  is  stn  for  the  steamer. 

Up  the  River  of  Tapirs,  in  Scriltnor’s  Ma"azine  for  July  is  the  sub¬ 
title  of  the  foiiith  article  in  C'ol.  Koosevelt’s,  “A  Iltinter-Xaturalist 
in  the  Brazilian  Wilderness”  series.  The  narrative  is  hugely  devoteii 
to  a  descii))tion  of  tin*  wonderftil  bird  life  of  this  section  of  Brazil  and 


('nurti'sy  o|  flu*  N«-w  Y»Mk  /oolop-irjil  Sorh-tv. 

A  BKAZIIJAX  SI.<n'II. 

Referred  to  by  Col.  Roosevelt  iti  "A  Iliinter-Naliinilisl  in  the  Hrazilian  Wilderness"  in  Scribner's  .Maga- 

zine  for  July,  lull. 


Courtesy  of  tile  New  York  /.ooloirieal  Soeiety. 

f  A  BRAZILIAN  TAI'IR. 

i  “()u  the  morning  of  January  9  we  started  out  for  a  tapir-hunt.  Tapirs  are  hunted  wiih  caiua-s,  as  they 

'  dwell  in  thick  jungle  and  take  to  the  water  when  hounds  follow  them.”  (From  Hunter-Naturalist 

'  in  the  Brazilian  Wilderness,”  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  July,  mit.) 
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the  various  hunts  I'or  laifjc'  <ianu“.  The  pai  ty  made'  a  lialt  at  a  ranch 
h*catc(l  at  Porto  (’ainpo.  a  natural  ])astnrc  or  area  of  meadow  land 
which  l)i(‘aks  the  forest,  and  from  there  the  hnntinjr  exenrsions  took 
))laee.  On  tlie  hist  tajiir  hunt  ('ol.  Roosevelt  was  fortnmiti*  ('m)n"h 
to  kill  a  line  specimen  of  tin*  hush  deer,  dilhn-ent  spi'cies  of  which 
w(*r(>  desiic'd  hy  the  naturalists  for  tlu'ir  colh'ctions.  An  inteiestinjj 
account  of  the  killing  of  Ids  (iist  largo  tapir  is  givmi  hy  tin*  colonel, 
th(‘  following  l)(Mng  a  lirii'f  (‘Xtract: 

Tile  lajiir  was  cuiniii^  ilowiisircaiii  at  a  <;n*at  rato.  mily  its  <nifcr  lu“ail  al>o\(*  walt-r, 
whilo  llie  <hi':<nns  won*  closiiiir  ra]ii(lly  <m  it,  the  padillcrs  ultcriiifr  load  cries.  As 
llic  ta]iir  turned  slifrlitly  to  one  side  or  the  other  the  lonj;,  slifrlitly  ui)turiu-d  snout  and 
the  stroufjly  ])ronouneed  arch  of  tlie  crest  aloiii;  the  lu'ad  and  U])])er  neck  j;ave  it  a 
marked  and  unusual  as]ieet,  I  eoulfl  not  shoot,  for  it  was  directly  in  line  witli  one 
of  the  jiursuinj;  <lumouts.  Suddeidy  it  dived,  the  snout  heini;  curved  downward  as 
it  did  so.  There  was  no  trace  of  it ;  we  .ira/.ed  eagerly  in  all  directions;  tin*  du.trout  in 
front  came  alongsi<le  our  canoe  and  the  ])addlers  rested,  their  '))addles  ready.  Then 
we  made  out  the  ta])ir  (daml)ering  u]>  the  hank.  It  had  <livod  at  right  angles  to  the 
(•  our.-;!'  it  was  following  and  swum  under  water  to  the  very  edg«‘  of  the  shore,  ri.sing 
under  the  overlianging  tree  branches  at  a  ]>oint  wliere  a  drinking  trail  for  game  le<l 
dfiwn  a  break  in  the  bank .  The  brandies  jiartially  hid  it .  and  it  was  in  deep  .shadow, 
so  that  it  did  not  offer  a  very  good  shot.  .My  bullet  went  too  far  back,  and  the  tapir 
disappeared  in  the  forest  at  a  galloii  as  if  unhurt .  although  the  bullet  really  .secured  it . 
by  inakin.<r  it  unwilling  to  trust  to  its  .s])eed  and  leave  the  neighborhood  of  the  water. 
Three  or  four  of  the  hounds  were  by  this  time  swimming  the  river,  leaving  the  otlurs 
yelling  on  the  o]>))osite  sidt-;  and  as  soon  as  the  swimmers  reaidied  the  shore  th(‘y  wen* 
jMit  on  the  tapir's  trail  and  gallojied  after  it.  giving  tongue.  In  a  eou]>le  of  minutes 
we  .saw  the  tapir  take  to  the  waters  far  ufistream,  and  after  it  we  went  as  fast  as  the 
]>addle  could  urge  us  through  the  water.  We  were  not  in  time  to  head  it,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  some  of  the  dogs  had  come  down  to  the  river's  edgi*  at  the  very  ])oint  where 
the  tajiir  was  about  to  land.  Two  or  three  of  the  ilogs  were  swimming.  We  weie 
111  ire  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  river  away  from  the  ta])ir.  and  .soiuewdiat  down¬ 
stream.  when  it  dived.  It  niadi*  an  astonishingly  long  swim  beneath  the  water  this 
time,  almost  as  if  it  had  been  a  hi]ipii])otamu.s,  for  it  ]>a.s.sed  eom|)letely  under  our 
cau'ie  and  r.ise  ln*tween  us  and  the  hither  bank.  I  shot  it.  the  bullet  going  into  its 
brain,  wdiile  it  was  HO  or  10  yards  from  shore.  It  .sank  at  once. 

Amitlicf  occasion  wliicli  aH'onlcd  excitement  ami  vtincty  to  tlic 
s])oitsmcn  was  the  hunt  foe  jx'ccaiit's,  ti  sjiccics  of  wild  swine.  The 
jiiu  ticnliif  variety  desired  was  tlie  white-li])])ed  ])ccciiry  or  “cachadii’' 
tis  it  is  known  in  Brazil.  With  tin*  addition  of  some  sjiecimens  of 
this  variety,  the  hig  mammal  collections  of  the  natunilists  wtis  about 
com])l(*te.  An  ideti  of  the  conragi*  iind  ferocity  of  these  simtll  animals 
may  he  luid  from  the  following  (‘.xtract  of  ('ol.  Koos(‘v<'lt's  ttecount; 

The  small  ])('ccaii(*s  go  singly  or  in  small  parlies,  and  when  chased  take*  n’fuge  in 
holes  or  hollow  logs,  where  th(*y  show  valiant  fight;  but  the  big  peecarii's  go  in  herds 
of  considerable  size,  and  an*  so  truculent  that  they  are  r(*luctant  to  run.  and  i)r(*fer 
eith(*r  to  move  slowly  off.  chatt(*ring  their  tusks  ami  grunting,  or  el.se  actually  to 
charge.  Wh(*re  much  ])ers(*cut(*d  tin*  survivors  gradually  grow  more  willing  to  run. 
but  their  instinct  is  not  to  run  but  to  trust  to  their  trm-uleuei*  and  their  ina.ss-actiou 
for  safely.  Th(*y  inflict  a  ft*arful  bite  and  freipieiitly  kill  dogs.  Th(*y  often  chargf* 
the  hunters  and  I  have  heard  of  m<*n  being  badly  wounded  by  them,  while  almost 


'The  work  <ione  by  the  original  explorers  of  such  a  wilderness  necessitates  tlic  undergoing  of  untold  liardships  and  danger.  'I'heir  successors,  even  tlicir  immediate 
sutressors,  liave  a  relatively  easy  time.  .Soon  the  road  becomes  so  well  beatenlthat  it  ism  be  traversed  witliout  Iiardsliip  by  any  man  wlio  does  not  venture  from 
it,  although  if  he  gets  off  into  the  wilderness  for  even  a  day,  hunting  or  (collecting,  lie  will  have  a  slight  taste  of  what  liis  predece.ssors  eiKliired,"  writes  Col.  Itoose- 
velt  in  Hunter-.N'aturalist  in  the  liraziliaii  Wilderness’’  in  the  July  number  of  Scribner’s  Magazine. 


rnurtt‘sy  of  Kl  ScimUto  Toosijliro.  I’oint  Loiiia.  <'al. 

SECTION'  OF  OUTER  WAUL  OF  FORTRESS  AT  CUZCO. 

‘ '  I'finiilps  to  I  lie  siiii  nwl,  mill  pulates  of  the  luea  Emperor,  a.s  well  a.s  city  walls,  were  built  of  ma.ssivo  stones  cut  so  that  each  fittel  evenly  upon  ilie  next,  like  lho.-.e  of  Solomon's 
temple,  while  the  inside  walls  were  treasure  lioases  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  decorations  of  precious  stones.”  (From  the  Empire  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun,  hy  I’eter 
MacQueen,  in  the  July  numlierof  the  National  Magazine.^ 
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(*vory  man  who  hunts  them  often  is  oecasionally  forced  to  scramble  uj>  a  trcn*  to  avoid 
a  charf'e.  Hut  I  have  never  heard  of  a  man  beini;  killed  hy  them.  They  sometimes 
surround  the  tree  in  which  the  man  has  taken  refuse  and  keep  him  uj)  it.  Cherrie, 
on  one  occasion  in  t'o.sta  Rica,  was  thus  ke]*!  uj)  a  tree  for  seviTal  hours  hy  a  great 
herd  of  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  peccaries;  and  this  although  he  kill(‘d  several 
of  them.  Ordinarily,  however,  after  making  their  charge  they  do  not  turn,  hut  i)ass 
on  out  of  sight.  *  *  »  Soon  we  heard  the  ominous  groaning  of  the  herd,  in 
front  of  us,  and  almost  on  each  side.  Then  Henedetto  joined  us,  and  the  dog  ai)i)earcd 
in  the  r(‘ar.  We  moved  slowly  forward,  toward  the  sound  of  the  tierce  moaning  grunts 
which  were  varied  at  times  hy  a  castanet  chattering  of  the  tusks.  Then  we  dimly 
made  out  the  dark  forms  of  the  peccaries  moving  very  slowly  t(»  the  left.  My  com- 
jianions  each  chose  a  tree  to  clinih  at  need  ami  i)ointed  out  one  for  me.  1  tired  at 
the  half-seen  form  of  a  hog,  through  the  vines,  leaves,  and  branches;  the  colonel  fin'd; 
1  tired  three  more  shots  at  other  hogs;  and  the  Indian  al.so  fired.  The  peccaries  did 
not  (diarge;  walking  and  trotting,  with  bristles  erect,  groaning  and  clacking  their 
tusks,  they  disappeared  into  the  jungle.  We  could  not  see  one  of  them  clearly  and 
not  one  was  left  dead.  Rut  a  few  jiaces  on  we  came  across  one  of  my  wounded  ones, 
standing  at  hay  hy  a  jialin  trunk;  and  I  killed  it  forthwith. 

In  former  re\’iews  of  (’ol.  Roosevelt’s  series,  mention  Inis  betm 
frequently  made  of  ('ol.  Koiulon,  the  Brazilian  oilieer  whose  reinark- 
ahl(*  <‘X])lorations  in  Brtizil  have  given  him  an  intt'rnational  reputation 
ami  whose  services  were  brought  into  rt'tiuisition  hy  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  aceomjtany  the  Roosevdt  exptalition.  Tin*  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  ('ol.  Roosevelt’s  article  shows  the  esteem  in  which 
the  ex-President  of  the  United  States  holds  the  daring  exjilorer  of 
the  great  rejiuhlie  of  South  Amenca: 

His  longest  and  most  important  exjiloring  trip,  and  the  one  fraught  with  most 
danger  and  hardship,  was  begun  hy  him  in  190!),  on  May  3,  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  Rrazil,  He  left  Tapirajioan  on  that  day,  and  he  reached  the  Madeira 
River  on  Christmas,  December  25,  of  the  same  year,  having  descended  the  Gy-Parami . 
The  mouth  of  this  river  had  long  been  known,  hut  its  uiijier  course  for  two-thirds  of 
its  length  was  absolutely  unknown  when  Rondon  descended  it.  Among  those  who 
took  part  under  him  in  this  ]>iece  of  exjdoration  were  the  j)resent  Caj)t.  Amilcar  and 
Lieut.  Lyra;  and  two  better  or  more  eliicient  men  for  such  wilderne.ss  work  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find.  They  acted  as  his  two  chief  assistants  on  our  trip.  In  1909 
the  party  exhausted  all  their  food,  including  even  the  salt,  by  August.  For  the  last 
four  months  tliey  lived  exclusively  on  the  game  they  killed,  on  fruits,  and  on  wild 
honey.  Their  equipage  was  what  the  men  could  carry  on  their  backs.  Ry  the  time 
the  ])arty  reached  the  Madeira  they  were  worn  out  by  fatigue,  exposure,  and  semi¬ 
starvation,  and  their  enfeebled  bodies  were  racked  by  fever. 

The  work  of  exploration  accomplished  by  Col.  Rondon  and  his  associates  during 
these  years  was  as  remarkable  as,  and  in  its  results  (>ven  more  imjwrtant  than,  any  simi¬ 
lar  work  undertaken  elsewhere  on  the  globe  at  or  about  the  same  time.  It.s  value  was 
r<‘cognized  in  Rrazil.  It  received  no  recognition  by  the  geograi)hical  societies  of 
Euro])e  or  the  United  States. 

The  work  done  by  the  original  explorers  of  such  a  wihh'rness  tiecessitates  the  under¬ 
taking  of  untold  hardshij)  and  danger.  Their  successors,  even  their  immediate  suc- 
ce.ssors,  have  a  relatively  easy  time.  Soon  the  road  bi'comes  so  well  beaten  that  it 
can  be  traversed  without  hardshij)  by  any  man  who  does  not  venture  from  it-  although 
if  he  goes  off  into  the  wilderness  for  even  a  day,  hunting  or  collecting,  lu'  will  have  a 
slight  laste  of  what  his  predece.ssors  endured.  The  wilderness  ex])lored  by  Col. 
Rondon  is  not  yet  wholly  subdued,  and  still  holds  menace  to  human  life. 
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The  Empire  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun,  by  Peter  MacQueeii,  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Xational  Magazine,  is  an  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  historical  sketch  combined  with  a  comprehensive  description 
of  the  Peru  of  the  present.  Of  the  history  of  ancient  Peru,  prior  to 
tlie  Spanish  conquest,  after  referring  to  the  loot  secured  by  the 
invaders  and  the  wealth  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  hidden  l)y  the 
Incas,  he  writes: 

The  hunt  for  this  lost  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  wonderful  relics  and  ruins, 
which  reveal  something;  of  the  history  of  the  Andean  plateau  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Sj)aniards.  There  ar«*  many  evidences  throughout  Peru  of  a  historic  race  that  pos¬ 
sessed  a  high  degree  of  civilization  during  three  distinct  and  widely  sej)arated  periods 
of  ancient  time.  Ruins  of  temples,  houses,  and  entire  cities  have  been  unearthed, 
mute  witnesses  to  intelligence  and  thrift  in  remote  ages.  Potterj",  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  ornaments  of  rare  <-arvingand  workmanship  found  in  burial  mounds,  show  that 
culture  and  enlightenment  must  have  widely  obtained,  while  cotton  twine,  woven 
cloth,  and  cobs  of  maize  unearthed  denote  the  skill  that  characterized  manufacture 
and  practical  hu.sbandry.  Some  students  of  ancient  Peru  believe  that  there  was 
emigration  from  t’hina  to  Peru  thou.sands  of  years  ago.  They  have  unearthed  ruins 
of  temples  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Buddhist  tenijdes  in  Mongolia,  while  even 
to-day  some  of  the  coast  natives  look  like  Chinese  and  are  able  to  understand  the 
Chinese  tongue  without  having  a.ssociated  with  Chinese  immigrants.  t)lher  anti¬ 
quarians  advance  a  theory'  that  the  very  earliest  inhabitants  of  Peru  were  a  blonde 
people,  a  colony  from  Plato's  mythical  continent,  Atlantis,  which  .sank  into  the  sea 
before  man  had  a  written  history. 

However  this  may  be,  the  mighty  nation  of  the  Incas,  now  the  Indians  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  came  originally  from  the  regions  near  the  head  of  the  Amazon.  Their  history 
is  very  dramatic  and  extraordinary.  About  the  year  1000  A.  I).,  there  were  several 
tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  high  plateau  around  Cuzco,  the  old  Inca  capital,  and 
from  one  of  those  tribes  an)se  a  great  leader  named  Manco  Capac,  who  claimed  descent 
from  the  Sun  God.  The  word  “Inca”  means  “lord,”  and  Manco  Capac  was  the  first 
Inca  chief,  his  direct  descendants  being  called  “Incas”  and  ruling  the  vast  domain  of 
the  empire  he  established.  The  Spaniards  found  them  at  the  height  of  their  dominion 
and  progress. 

To-day  Peru  is  profiting  from  the  great  things  these  Incas  and  their  subject  people 
did  with  the  crudest  sort  of  tools.  They  drilled  with  drills  made  of  copper  and  gold, 
having  a  method  of  temjiering  the  metal  until  it  was  as  hard  as  steel,  a  method  that  is 
unknown  to  our  generation  and  numbered  with  the  lost  arts.  This  substance  was 
calh‘d  champi.  They  built  miles  of  military  roads,  reservoirs,  canals,  and  irrigating 
ditches.  Whole  mountain  sides  were  terraced  up  and  land  made  over  the  terraces, 
work  that  alone  must  have  consumed  years  of  labor.  The  terraces  were  then  culti¬ 
vated,  so  that  fruits,  vc'getables,  and  grains  were  raised  all  the  way  from  the  desert 
level  of  the  Pacific  coast  up  the  mountain  table-lands  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras.  There  was  no  leisure  class  in  those  halcyon  days  of  socialism;  every  person 
was  obliged  to  work  and  the  products  of  industry  were  divided  between  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  priests,  and  the  people.  If  tlnwe  hajipened  to  be  a  scarcity  in  one  section 
of  the  kingdom,  it  was  made  up  by  drawing  on  government  storehouses  in  some  richer 
section. 

The  wealth  of  the  land  was  enormous.  Numerous  rich  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
mines  were  constantly  worked,  though  in  a  manner  very  crude  compared  with  our 
modern  scientific  methods.  The  famous  Cerro  de  Pasco,  which  lies  in  the  heart  of 
the  Andes,  14,0tK)  feet  above  sea  level,  was  one  of  these  mines,  which  is  still  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  yielding  richly.  There  were  great  stone  quarries,  too,  among  the  lofty  peaks. 


CATIIEDRAI,  IN  AK?:yriPA,  PEIU". 

In'speakmc  of  some  of  the  women  he  saw  in  the  ftreat  cattiedral  in  Arecpiipa  Mr.  MacQneen  writes: 
“They  reminiieil  me  of  the  madonnas  that  Murillo  painted  in  Andalusia  two  centuries  ai'e.’’ 


AKEQI  IPA.  PEIU',  AND  MOUNT  MISTI. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  cities  of  Peru  is  Arequipa,  above  which  stands  the  t)eautiful 
cone  of  El  Misti,  where  Harvard  has  its  famed  observatory  in  the  southern  hemLsi>here.”  (Peter 
MacQneen  in  the  Jtily  numl  er  of  the  National  Magazine.) 
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Temples  Id  llu!  Sun  (iod,  and  palaees  >1'  the  Inea  emperor,  as  well  as  eiiy  walls,  were 
built  of  massive  stones  eiit  so  that  each  fitted  evenly  tijniii  lh(‘  nexi,  liki*  those  of 
Solomon's  tem]ile,  while*  the  inside  walls  were  tr<‘asiire  hotises  of  eold  and  silver  orna¬ 
ments  and  decorations  of  ])reeious  stones.  It  is  even  said  that  the*  Ini'a  and  his  family 
ate*  frotn  nedel  plale*s.  Jfui  they  had  the*  ueioel  se*nse*  tee  value*  sreilel  for  orname*nts  rathe*r 
than  as  wealth.  The*  Im-as  we*re*  e*.sse*nlially  an  ayn-ie  ullural  natieen. 

.\tahualpa  was  the  last  Ine-a  emperor,  lie  rule*il  eever  meere  than  harel- 

weerkiii"  )K*o]ele,  and  his  deemain  extemled  besyeuiel  Peru  eever  what  are*  now  northern 
Chile,  lleilivia.  neerthweste-rn  .\rireniina.  anel  Ke-iiaeleer.  .\11  the*  Iiielian  tribes  in  theese 
re*eie)ns  hael  bi*en  ee)ne|uere*il  by  his  ane'e*steers,  lor  the  Ine'as  we*re*  as  s)eieneliel  fighters  as 
they  W(*re*  able*  e*xe*e  iiteves.  During  the  t*arly  jeart  eef  Alahttalpa's  re*igu  there*  was 
eonstant  war  with  Ilitase'ar,  aiieether  .son  eef  lliiayna  Cajeae*,  whee  hael  reeeiveel  a  jeart 
eef  his  father's  kingeliem  anel  neew  wanted  to  eeletain  all  the  rt*st.  Atahtialjea  was  vie- 
teerieeiis,  but  s]eare*d  the*  life  eef  his  bneiher,  ine*rely  heeleling  him  jeri.sieiier.  The  kingelom 
iieew  strete'heel  tinelivide*d  2,l.’tM)  mile*s  neerih  anel  south,  anel  from  the  Paeifie*  e’eeast  to 
the  east(*rn  feeot  eef  the  .\neles.  J5ut  having  subeltieel  all  the  elesirable  lanel  aleeeiit  them, 
the  jeeiejele  felt  so  see*ure  in  their  emjeire  that,  like  many  another  nation  in  the  histeery  eef 
the  weerlel,  they  relaxeel  in  jeree'autieen  and  gave  themselves  tije  tee  the  enjeeyments  eef  life. 
Then  e-ame  the  eleewnfall. 

Pa-ssiner  over  the  aiitheer’s  liisteerieal  re-nime  eel'  the  period  of  the 
conquest  to  tlie  nieere  vitally  iiiterestino:  features  eef  the  present 
(leveleepinent  iinel  future  preespects  eef  the  ceeuntry,  we  rt'tiel: 

The  Panama  <  'anal  will  bonelit  Peru  very  greatly,  as  it  will  bring  her  jereeeliiots  nearer 
to  the  markets  of  the  worlel  than  theese  of  many  other  Seeuth  Amerie*an  (*ountries. 
Alreaely  Peru  has  taken  stejes  in  jerejearatieen  for  the  ojeening  eef  the  e-anal.  An  exten¬ 
sive  breakwater  is  being  eeenstructed  at  Callao,  the  peirt  of  l.ima,  as  well  as  new 
wharves  anel  ware*h(eu,s(*s.  Mae-hinery  feer  hanelling  the  exjeeerts  anel  imjeorts  is  being 
installeel. 

One  of  tbe  imjeortaiit  exjeeerts  eef  the*  future  will  iineleeubteelly  be  e'riiele  jeetreelciim  eeil. 
Almost  the  first  thing  1  .s;iw  as  we  e'ame?  tije  tee  the  e-eeast  of  Peru  was  a  lieiig  line  eef  eler- 
rieks  at  the  oil  wells  neerth  eef  Payta.  The  Pe*ruvian  eeil  fielels  are*  ejuiie  extensive  anel 
are  acaeinjeanieel  by  line  ele*jMesits  eef  e-eeal,  aiithrae'ite  eef  geeeeel  epiality,  whie  h  will  be  tiseel 
in  the  home  market  ere*  leeiig  tee  e'omj)e*te  with  the  jere-seiit  feerty-eleellar-a-teeii  e'eeal  sole!  in 
IJeeJivia  anel  Pe*ru  fnem  Neerih  .Vmerie'an  mini.*s.  Theeeil  isowne*  I  by  Kiigli.sb  e*aj)ilalists. 
who  exjeeert  mue-h  eef  it  lee  Califeernia  lee  be  re*lined  intee  be*n/.e*iie*  anel  gasieliiie,  using  the 
fuel  eeils  in  Peru.  The  lielels  siijejelv  meere  than  is  elc*manele*el  feer  home  e'eeii.sumjetieeii. 
theeiigh  all  the  railways  anel  miii(*s  use  eenly  this  kiiiel  eef  fuel.  Sine-ee  the  Califeernia 
jeetreeleiim  will  neet  make  ga.seelineeer  benzene,  I  e-eeuld  neet  helje  thin  king  heew  ceenvenient 
it  is  feer  that  State  tee  eeletain  free  eef  duly  a  siijejely  by  eheaje  water  fre*ight  from  Peru. 

The  mine*s  een  the  Central  Railway  eef  Peru,  at  Cerre  ele  Pa.se'ee,  Casajeale'a,  anel  else*- 
where*,  are  a  very  rie  h  asse*i  in  the  wealth  eef  the  Ke*jeiiblic.  In  fae  t.  the  railway  e|e*- 
jeenelseen  these  mine*sanel  .seemeeef  the  big  farms  between  Lima  anel  ( tneya  feer  its  revenue*. 

I  have  sjeoken  eef  the*  mine»s  in  a  feerme*r  artiede.  Here*  1  weeiilel  mentieeii  the  sheeje 
raising  at  tbe  gr(*al  height  eef  14, DIM)  fe*et.  The*  Ateeesaye-o  hae*ienela,  .'Stt  miles  neerth  eef 
Areeya,  was.starteel  by  Diine-an,  I'eex  A  Cee.,  in  Mttt.'e.  These  men  theeiighl  that  there  were* 
jeossibilities  eef  sheeje  raising  een  the  high  lanels  of  Peru.  They  have  iieew  loo.tttitl  ae^res. 
or  nearly  lleO  sejiiare  miles.  There  are*  baO  miles  eef  wire*  feiie*e*s,  so  that  the  .slie*eje  elee  neet 
require  to  be  e-eerraleel  at  nigbt.  Tbe  climate  is  so  milel  that  e*ve*n  eliiring  the  winter  the 
sheeje  reejuire*  nee  .shelter,  neet  even  fremi  the  sneewsteerms.  as  the*y  are  .se*lele)m  severe*,  ami 
the  sneew  neve*r  lie*s  een  the*  greeuml  ineire  than  four  eer  live  heeurs.  The  jeasture*s,  though 
scanty  as  ceeinjearesl  with  theese  in  leewe*r  altituek*s,  are*  surjirisingly  geeeeel  tee  eeiie  ae*- 
quainte*el  eenly  with  the*  sjear.se*  gra.ss  eef  the  jeamjeas.  The*  rane'h  is  hilly  anel  well  wa- 
tereel.  The  j)asture*s  are*  e-are*fully  buriie*rl  eeve-r  eve*ry  ye*ar  lee  e|e*s|riey  the*  e'eear.se  grass 
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wliicli  no  aniiiuil  will  cal.  No  fodder  i.s  cultivated ;  it  can  not  be  srrown  at  thi.s altitude, 
so  that  the  sheej)  are  entirely  de))eudeut  on  grazin'?.  There  are  20  Scotch  she])herd.< 
employed  by  this  company  on  a  three  years’  contract.  .\nd  the.«e  men  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  foreign  grasses. 

There  are  at  i)resent  lhi,(K)0  shee])  on  the  Atocsayco  lands.  Some  of  the  finest  stock 
from  England  and  Scotland  have  been  interbred  with  the  native  .sheep  of  the  Andes. 
es]»ecially  the  Ilomney  Marsh.  This  sheep  is  very  good  both  for  its  wool  and  its  meal. 
The  average  yield  of  wool  jier  .sheep  is  about  5  ]>ounds  a  year,  and  it  brings  a  high  price. 
It  is  all  exported  because  the  mill  owners  of  Lima  can  not  afford  to  use  it  in  their  fabrics. 
The  jirincipal  losses  of  shcej)  at  .Vtocsayco  are  from  diseases,  foxes,  thieves,  and  condors, 
ranking  in  imjiortance  in  the  order  named.  The  absence  of  flies  at  this  great  altitude 
keejis  the  sheej)  healthy,  so  that  loases  are  not  heavy.  The  foxes  are  being  rai)idly 
exterminated;  thieves  are  i)rosecuted  with  great  severity;  and  the  condor  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  the  old  geographies  represented  him.  lie  will  seldom  attack  a  sheep 
unless  it  is  sick. 

There  are  .several  big  haciendas  and  many  small  farms  through  the  high  valleys  of 
Peru,  and  down  toward  the  Montana  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  The  success  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  fine  sheep  and  cattle  on  these  high  pasture  lands  leads  one  to  believe 
that  Peru  will  export  wool  and  meat  through  the  Panama  Canal  ere  many  years. 

The  folJowinji  paragni})!!  sums  up  tlio  autlior’s  ituprossious  rela¬ 
tive  to  tlie  afiricultural  ami  iniueral  resources  of  the  country: 

Take  Peru  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  agricultural  countries 
on  the  globe.  Like  Bolivia,  it  pos.se.sses  every  variety  of  climate  and  can  raise 
every  variety  of  produce  within  its  limits,  which  include  lands  like  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  the  warm  valleys  of  the  .\ntilles.  the  troi)ical  forests  of  Africa,  the  vine- 
clad  sloiH's  of  Italy,  the  temj)erate  jilains  of  central  Europe,  the  lofty  mountain 
slopes  of  the  Alj)a,  and  the  icy  peaks  and  ridges  of  Norway.  Combined  with  this  is 
mineral  wealth  unequaled  elsewhere.  Such  an  extraordinary  combination  can  exist 
only  within  the  region  of  the  trade  winds,  where  a  chain  of  mountains  of  great 
height  causes  the  necessary  atmospheric  i»henomena;  here  in  the  high  Andean 
plateau  alone  do  we  find  those  required  conditions. 

Of  the  people  he  write.s  iu  his  closing  jtanigraph: 

Thus  we  see  the  Peruvians  a  proud,  imperial  race,  living  amid  the  grandest 
scenery  of  the  Western  IIemisi)here,  and  holding  high  ideals  of  what  is  best  in 
education  and  unbougbt  grace  of  life.  On  tbe  great  country  estates  there  is  much 
of  the  lino  tradition  and  chivalrous  sentiment  that  came  from  the  best  people  of 
Castile  and  Aragon.  The  Indians  of  the  high  jilateaux  are  a  unique  reminder 
<if  a  civilization  that  bourgeoned  centuries  before  tin*  face  of  the  white  man  had 
l)lossomed  like  a  flower  in  the  western  forests.  The  immemorial  records  of  a  civili¬ 
zation  that  vanishc'd  in  the  midst  of  man’s  earliest  recollections  are  faintly  suggested 
in  si)lendid  ruins  among  sublime  scenes.  The  name  and  fame  of  the  brilliant  men 
who  built  the  walls  and  tcunples  of  Chizco  are  lost,  and  all  we  know  of  the  wonder 
and  the  charm  of  that  forgotten  cultun>  in  the  Andes  is  found  in  the  j)athetic  ruins 
of  cities  that  are  half  as  old  as  recorded  linn*. 

Implement  Trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  II.  (b  Cutler,  iu  the 
Fiiriii  linpleiucut  News  (Cliicago,  111.  )  of  .hiiie  2~i,  1014,  is  aii  instruc¬ 
tive  resuiu6  of  the  present  status  of  this  ])articular  branch  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  import  trade.  The  author,  in  discussing  the  present  and  future 
development  of  this  trade  throws  interesting  side  lights  on  the  agri- 


I-  (tlTvrs  III)  liiiltcr  lii'ld  for  lliii  aiiplioalion  of  iiioilern  impIcmiMils  and  inacliiiie.s  lo  tlio  oporations  of  at:riuiiltiirc  Ilian  tlio  tcrrilory  in  flip  Kepiiblic 
of  Ari;pnlina  within  a  radius  of  'iilO  miles  of  Huenos  Aires,’’  w  rilps  Mr.  11.  (1.  ('iitlcr  in  the  Kami  Iniplpiiipiit  New  s  of  June  L’j,  i'Jl  I. 
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cultural  resources  of  Argentina,  aiul  we  therefore  (jiiote  somewhat 
copiously  from  his  article  as  follows: 

The  world  to-day  offers  no  better  field  for  the  application  of  modern  implements 
and  maohines'to  the  o]>erations  of  agriculture  than  the  territory  in  the  preat  Republic 
of  Arpentina  within  a  radius  of  o(KI  miles  of  Buenos  Aires,  north,  west,  and  southwest. 
The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  are  straininp  every  business  nerve 
to  raise  financial  harvests  from  this  most  i)romisinp  field.  The  peneral  result  of  this 
international  strupple  is  that  Uncle  Sam’s  manufacturers  are  in  a  lead  from  which 
they  can  not_be  displaced;  that  the  British  makers  of  farm  implements  are  second  in 
the  value  of^their  sales  to  the  farmers  of  Arpentina,  and  that  the  importinp  houses  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  handle  the  bulk  of  the  aprictiltiiral  implements,  fully  9(t 
per  cent  of  which  is  turned  out  of  the  factories  of  the  United  States. 

A  few  American  hottses  have  established  distinctive  apencies  and  depots  in  Buenos 
Aires,  but  nearly  all  of  them  sell  throuph  the  foreipn  im])orters.  Some  of  the  larpe 
concerns  have  had  representatives  on  the  pround  for  a  number  of  years,  but  transact 
their  business  throuph  importinp  houses. 

The  larpest  of  the  foreipn  importinp  houses  is  an  Enplish  concern  which  also  has 
purchasinp  offices  in  London  atid  New  York.  This  establishment  sells  everything  in 
the  line  of  machinery  or  implements  which  the  Argentine  farmer  can  want,  atid  also 
disposes  of  more  windmills  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  any  other  house  in  the  w'orld ; 
and  the  most  gratifying  feature  about  this  part  of  their  busine.'is  is  that  nearly  all  the 
windmills  come  from  the  United  States. 

The  extent  of  this  busine.ss  can  only  be  realized  when  one  pets  out  into  some  of  the 
suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  are  outside  of  the  area  of  the  metropolitan  water¬ 
works  atid  still  rely  upon  wells  for  the  household  supply;  then  to  the  villages  and  the 
country  still  beyond,  and  finally  into  the  wide  expanse  of  the  pampas  into  the  region 
of  the  wheat,  the  corn,  and  the  linseed  fields,  all  bristling  with  windmills  like  a  great 
Holland  of  the  new  southern  world — a  Netherlands  almost  devoid  of  streams  and 
placid  waterways.  I  am  told  that  as  many  as  lO.OtX)  windmills  have  been  sold  in 
one  year  in  Arpentina,  and  the  owners  of  the  large  and  up-to-date  estancias,  as  well 
as  the  larpe  fruit  growers  in  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  country,  are 
relying  upon  them  more  and  more.  They  are  becoming  necessities  in  the  mechanical 
outfit  of  the  best  farms  of  Argentina.  This  condition  will  continue  out  in  the  “camp  ” 
(this  term  including  all  the  rural  districts  of  the  country)  until  irrigation  is  general 
throughout  the  country,  a  realization  which  is  far  in  the  future. 

The  further  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements 
is  indicated  by  the  latest  figures  compiled  by  the  Argentine  Government  as  to  the 
imports.  The  plows  brought  into  Arpentina  in  1911  were  valued  at  f  1,870, (KK),  of 
which  $1,407,827  were  credited  to  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Of  all  the 
harvesting  machines  imported  (and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  under¬ 
stands  that  very  few  agricultural  implements  are  manufactured  in  Argentina),  valued 
at  $1,308,205,  this  country  furnished  $1,255,278  w’orth.  The  mowers,  harrows,  drills, 
and  planters  purchased  of  United  States  manufacturers  were  valued  at  $800,000  and 
virtually  held  a  monopoly  of  the  field.  The  threshing-machine  trade,  amounting  to 
over  $1,000,000  annually,  is  more  equally  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

Aside  from  that  striking  feature  of  the  farm-implement  business  in  Argentina — that 
many*  ^  the  manufacturers  of  the  L'nited  States  sell  through  great  importing  houses 
of  England  and  Germany — there  is  another  phase  of  the  situation  down  there  which 
seems  rather  strange  to  an  outsider.  Hundreds  of  bright,  energetic  young  men  frr  m 
the  States  now  make  the  6,000-mile  trip  to  Argentina,  working  in  the  late  fall  and 
winter  months  in  the  southern  country  to  build  up  the  trade  and  the  names  of  these 
European  houses.  They  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  American  farm  implements. 


C.HAIN  KLE\  ATUKS  OK  HVENOS  AIKES. 


Althoiiph  the  present  immense  facilities  for  shippint;  of  Argentine  commerce  are  greater  than  had 
lieen  proixised  a  few  years  ago,  yet  they  are  not  now  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  the  foreign 
commerce  passuig  throtigh  the  port.  The  city  has  founil  it  necessary  to  enlarge  its  docking  sgace, 
and  the  Government  is  hastenmg  the  improvements  at  such  important  ports  as  Tlosario.and 
Hahia  Hlanco. 
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ili»‘v  instruct  aii<i  inaiia"**  tho  Italian  farm  hands,  and  they  sell  the  iirnduet  nf  United 
States  factories  to  the  livest  farmers  of  Argentina.  M'hen  the  time  shall  come  that 
all  onr  manufacturers  have  their  own  agencies  and  deixits  in  sotithern  South  Anu'rica, 
then  the  vast  importance  of  our  international  j)osition  in  the  implement  trade  will 
he  hrought  to  light. 

At  th(‘  seasons  in  the  United  States  when  the  northern  Ke])ul)lic  is  lying  under  a 
coat  of  snow  and  ice.  the  Yankee  agent  in  the  im])leineut  hiisiness  is  ])iecing  out  his 
husy  year  among  the  fanners  of  Argentina.  But  he  can  never  do  this  or  do  anything 
of  conse(]tieuce  in  Argentina  withotit  a  thorough  kuowh'dge  of  Sj)anish.  Some  of  the 
salesmen  work  on  a  salary,  some  on  a  commission  basis,  and  th(>y  are  well  paid  for 
their  work  in  either  case.  Even  a  demonstrator  of  farming  mechanisms,  whose  duties 
are  to  show  the  workings  and  remedy  the  defects,  will  realize  Sl.oOO  gold  hrhis 
s(‘a.son’s  labors.  These  demonstrators  are  really  great  necessities  in  that  country,  for 
the  average  Argentinian  is  a  slow  mechanic  and  when  anything  goes  wrong  with  his 
harvester  he  will  have  an  hour's  conference  with  a  dozen  fellow  advisers,  while  the 
average  (itiick-witted  Yankee  will  straighten  out  the  kink  in  live  minutes. 

This  mechanical  talent,  not  to  call  it  ])ractical  genius,  has  been  so  continuously 
d<‘monstrated  to  the  Argentine  farmers  that  they  are  becoming  quite  insistent  that 
.\mericans  (or  Yankees,  as  they  call  the  North  American  breed)  shall  at  least  establish 
shops  for  the  repair  of  agricultural  implements  in  such  large  centers  of  pojnilation  as 
Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca  (in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic),  and  Rosario,  in 
the  north. 

Argentina  has  well-organized  bureaus  within  its  dejtartment  of  agriculture  for  the 
education  of  the  farmer.  It  has  its  experiment  stations  and  regional  schools  and  its 
travtding  lecturers  and  agents,  much  as  we  have  in  the  United  Slates,  but  I  believe 
the  farm-im))lement  agent,  whether  he  be  Yankee,  Englishman,  German,  or  Argen¬ 
tinian.  has  really  done  more  to  advance  the  true  agricultural  interests  of  the  southern 
R<*public  than  the  Government  itself.  *  *  * 

As  to  the  implements  which  are  more  adajtted  to  the  o])eralions  of  the  modest 
farmer  may  be  mentioned  a  sulky  gang  ))low.  a  light  machine  which  ttirns  only  two 
furrows.  This  was  designed  by  one  of  the  United  States  manufacturers  for  special 
use  in  the  Santa  Fe  Province  of  northern  Argentina  and  in  Uruguay.  It  was  built 
for  an  uneven  or  hilly  country  and  adapted  to  light  teams  of  hor.ses.  The  level  country 
in  which  the  big  traction  machinery  was  used  had  been  captured  by  Yankee  manufac¬ 
turers.  but  German  and  English  houses  had  been  making  jtrogress  in  the  introduction 
oi  light  plows  among  the  small  farmers  living  outside  the  great  cereal  belts.  So  a 
United  States  house  put  a  light  ])low  in  the  lield,  the  share  made  of  better  steel  than 
was  produced  in  either  Germany  or  England.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Yankee  enter¬ 
prise  and  ingenuity  sent  down  into  Argentina  a  sturdy  plow  which  can  be  o])erated 
either  by  a  team  of  horses  or  a  traction  engine,  and  which  had  ])roved  itself  in  south¬ 
west  Texas  and  Mexico.  That  stocky,  tough  machine  is  now  being  used  by  hundreds 
of  farmers  beyond  Rosario  in  northern  Argentina  and  in  the  Rio  Negro  territory  of 
the  south,  going  through  dense  undergrowth  and  matted  roots  like  so  much  loose 
straw  ami  saving  the  farmer  of  such  outlying  districts  untold  expemlitures  of  money, 
time,  and  temper. 

How  the  Panama  Canal  will  Open  Bolivia  is  the  subject  of  an 
inforniative  article  Ity  Fl  ank  G.  Carpenter  in  the  Sunday  Star  (Wash- 
injrton,  I).  C.)  of  July  12,  1014.  Mr.  Carpenter  writes: 

By  the  Panama  Canal  Uncle  Sam  has  brought  Bolivia  into  the  market  place  of  the 
1  nited  States.  This  means  much  now.  It  will  mean  more  in  the  future.  Bolivia  is 
almost  one-tifth  as  big  as  Ehirojie.  If  .s))read  over  (he  main  body  of  the  United  States, 
it  would  cover  one-fourth  of  it.  It  is  an  undevelo])ed  em))ire  of  natural  resources. 


Courtes'y  of  the  Uliistruteil  News. 

ONE  OF  THE  CONTROL  BOARDS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


The  control  boards  are  approximately  op.'rating  miniatures  of  the  locks  themselves.  They  have  indi¬ 
cating  devices  which  show  the  exact  position  of  valves,  lock  gates,  chains,  and  water  levels  in  the 
various  iock  chambers,  whose  movements  are  synchronous  with  those  of  the  locks  them.selvcs  and 
the  operating  machinery.  The  walls  of  the  locks  are  represented  by  cast-iron  piatesand  the  water 
tiy  marble  slabs.  In  designing  the  intiicators  on  the  board  efforts  were  made  to  represent  the  actual 
machines  whose  operations  were  to  be  indicated.  The  exact  position  of  every  appliance,  the  water 
level  in  the  locks,  status  of  the  intake  gates,  location  of  the  vessel— in  fact,  every  detail  of  the  transit 
of  a  vessel  through  the  locks— is  thus  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  thi‘  operators. 


SEVERN'”  REING  TOWED  BY  THE  MECHANICAE  IIArEEUS 
THROUGH  THE  GATUX  LOCKS. 


THE  TRANSPORT 


Two  electric  haulers  can  he  seen,  one  to  the  left  and  the  other  comin;:  down  the  slope  to  the  ripht, 
electric  locomotives  haul  the  various  craft  through  the  Panama  Locks. 


Courtesy  of  Ttie  Spher 


FIVE  AMERICAN  SUBMARINES  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  CANAL  LOCKS  BEHIND 
THE  TRANSPORT  “SEVERN.” 


The  Gatun  Locks  are  now  in  operation  and  have  recently  I  een  use<i  as  a  dry  dock  for  some  United  States 
sulimarines.  They  are  seen  1  einR  towed  out  hy  the  mechanical  hauler's  which  run  on  cogRetl  tracks 
alonftside  the  canal.  These  electric  locomotives  will  hatil  vessels  through  the  narrow  parts  of  the  canal. 


MINING  TIN  OUE  IN  liOLIVIA. 


Stone  quimlialates  were  formerly  iise<i  by  the  natives  in  Ilolivia  for  hand  enishinc  or  Krindinn'tin 
ore.  In  nearly  all  the  tin  mines  of  the  country  the  anti(inated  stone  crusher  has  been  supplanted 
liy  modern  power  mills. 
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Sittiatod  on  the*  roof  of  South  Amoricu  and  .dint  off  from  tlio  fioaooast  by  a  !;roat  striji 
of  dpsprt,  it  has  until  latply  hppn  almost  inacppssiblp.  Of  its  vast  mineral  resourops, 
only  those  could  bp  mined  and  shii)])ed  abroad  that  were  valuabl(^  pnom;h  to  ])ay 
etiormous  freiftht  rates.  They  had  to  <»et  out  to  sea  ov(“ra  single  railroad  and  them 
go  down  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  Euro))P.  Now  there  are  three  railroads, 
and  by  the  Panama  Canal  Holivia  is  brought  within  about  4,000  miles  of  New  Orleans 
and  within  almo.st  4,o00  miles  of  New  York. 

The  country  is  the  great  tin  re.servoir  of  the  world.  It  has  been  sending  its  tin  ore 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  England,  where  the  metal  has  been  smelted  and 
refiiK'd  and  sent  acro.ss  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  making  of  American  tin  i)late. 
The  tin  ore  will  now  probably  come  to  us  direct,  and  a  smelting  industry  may  grow 
up  to  handle  it.  As  to  the  i)resent  trade  with  Polivia,  Oreat  Britain  comes  first, 
then  Germany,  and  then  the  United  States.  Even  under  the  hard  conditions  of  ])res- 
ent  tran.sport  we  are  sending  Bolivia  more  than  one-seventh  of  all  she  consumes,  and  we 
buy  one-third  of  all  that  she  sells.  With  the  canal,  our  sales  should  increase  enor¬ 
mously  and  our  purchases  will  ))robably  make  us  her  best  customer.  As  it  is  now  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  about  §.o(),000,0(M),  and  of  this  the  exjmrts  exceed 
the  im]>orts  by  more  than  $10,000,000. 

Within  the  '|)ast  six  or  seven  years  American  interests  in  Bolivia  have  been  rai)idly 
growing.  In  1002,  when  Bmzil  ])aid  to  Bolivia  something  over  $10,((00,000  for  the 
territory  of  Acre,  the  Government  decided  to  ])Ut  the  money  into  the  building  of 
railroads  for  the  develo])inpnt  of  the  country,  and  the  contracts  were  given  to  S])eyer 
A  Co.  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  A’ork.  The  amount  all  told  was  something 
like  $27,()()0,0(K),  and  this  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  number  of  new  lines  and  the 
extension  of  the  old  system,  giving  the  country  the  im])roved  transportation  service 
which  it  has  to-day.  Eater  on  the  Eanpihar  Syndicate,  incori)orated  in  the  United 
States  with  a  cajntal  of  $25,000,000,  received  concessions  for  the  building  of  roads  in 
eastern  Bolivia,  and,  although  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  on  account  of  the  hard 
financial  conditions  throughout  the  world,  this  conce.ssion  may  be  revived  as  times 
improve, 

Jn  an  interview  with  one  of  the  leading  hnsiness  men  of  La  Paz, 
among  other  interesting  replies  to  the  writer’s  numerous  questions 
we  quote  the  following: 

“How  about  credits  in  Bolivia?  Do  the  merchants  i)ay  for  what  they  order?” 

“Yes.  They  are  as  honest  as  we  are,  and  there  is  no  more  trouble  in  making  col¬ 
lections.  The  national  credit  is  also  good,  and  it  has  greatly  improved  since  the 
contract  was  made  for  the  building  of  new  railroads.  Before  that  time  it  was  almost 
impo.ssible  for  us  to  get  money  from  Euroi)e.  1  remember  that  I  went  to  London 
about  10  years  ago  to  borrow  $1,000,000  to  build  the  railroad  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  La 
Paz.  I  could  not  get  anyone  to  listen  to  me.  After  the  loan  was  made  bj-  the  Speyers 
the  financial  powers  of  Europe  began  to  wake  up.  They  decided  that  if  the  credit  of 
Bolivia  was  good  enough  for  the  Americans  it  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  them,  and 
since  then  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  borrowing.  There  is  to-day  a  great  deal  of 
English,  French,  and  German  money  invested  in  Bolivia,  and  we  can  get  a  loan  at 
any  time  for  any  reasonable  amount.  Our  jniblic  debt  is  not  large,  considering  our 
po])ulation  and  our  resources.” 

“llow  about  the  o])])ortunities  for  the  investment  of  American  capital?  ” 

“They  are  good,”  he  replied.  “Bolivia  is  at  the  beginning  of  its  develojunent, 
and  it  has  vast  resources  in  lands,  mines,  and  petroleum.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
our  country  lies  east  of  the  Andes.  In  that  region  we  have  an  area  bigger  than  Texas, 
consisting  of  high  plains  that  will  raise  wheat,  corn,  and  cattle.  Those  lands  are 
between  the  River  Pilcamayo  and  the  Paraguay,  and  they  extend  northward  into 
the  plateau  of  Matto  Grosso.  The  climate  is  fine  and  well  suited  to  white  men.  That 


I'liuto  by  William  V.  Alford. 


A  BOLIVIAN  ORE  CARRIER. 


The  country  is  the  Kreat  tin  re.servoir  of  the  world,  ”  writes  Frank  G.  Carpenter  in  the  Washington  S^day 
Star  of  July  12,  1911,  in  his  story  on  how  the  I’anaraa  Canal  will  open  Bolivia.  “It  has  been  sending  its 
tin  ore  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  England,  where  the  raetal  has  been  smelted  and  refined,  and 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  making  of  tin  plate.  The  tin  ore  will  now  probably  come  to  us 
direct,  and  a  smelting  industry  may  grow  up  to  handle  it.” 
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ro^'ioti  will  soiiu*  (lay  have  a  lari'o  i)(ji)ulati()ii.  As  to  mines,  llolivia  has  jiroduc'ed 
qiiaiuilies  of  silver,  ('oi)j)er,  and  tin,  hut  it  is  still  on  theedf'eof  its  mineral  develojunent. 
We  have  ])etroleum  fields  that  ])romise  to  n'volutionize  the  find  jirohlem  in  South 
America.  These  are  (‘ast  of  the  Andes.  They  are  said  to  hi>  V(‘ry  rich.” 

"What  we  ('sjii'cially  want,”  contininvl  the  merchant,  ‘"are  railroads  to  open  up 
eastern  Jlolivia.  That  jtart  of  the  country  is  well  fitt(“d  for  immigration,  but  it  can  not 
he  develojieil  until  it  has  InUter  transportation.  The  region  is  rich  beyond  couceiition. 
It  is  one  of  the  largi'st  blocks  of  good,  und(‘V(do])ed  land  that  yet  remains  to  the  world. 
It  is  far  different  from  the  high  Andean  ))lateau,  which  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  mineral 
jirojiosition.  Easti'm  Molivia  is  agricultural.  It  is  like  Argentina.  Here  on  the 
plateau  cities  are  increasing  in  sizi*,  and  a  sti'ady  growth  is  apjianuit.  If  you  look 
about  in  La  I’az  you  will  find  that  new  construction  work  is  going  on  in  every  jiart  of 
the  city.  \Miy,  we  start  a  U(‘W  building  almost  evt'ry  day.  Settlements  are  also 
springing  uj)  along  the  lines  of  tin*  railroads,  and  even  the  Indians  are  increasing  theit 
wants.” 

Ill  repinl  to  cducatioiial  fcatiiics,  Mr.  (’ai|M'ntcr  lias  the  following 
aiiiMit  out'  of  till'  well-known  AnK'iican  institutions  ostahlishcd  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians: 

I  find  that  the  Americans  are  doing  much  in  Holivia  along  the  lines  of  (■ducation. 

I  have  already  written  of  their  Indian  .school  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Thia 
is  thriving  and  it  promises  to  work  a  revolution  in  a  race  that  sorely  needs  it.  Here  at 
La  Paz  is  the  Ami'rican  Institute.  This  is  a  colh'ge  for  the  higher  education  of  Bolivian 
youth  that  is  making  a  big  impression  uiion  the  country.  It  is  supiiorted  by  the 
Methodist  E]ii.sco])aI  Church  of  the  I'niti'd  States,  but  the  Bolivian  Government 
esteems  it  so  highly  that  it  maki's  an  ajijirojiriation  every  year  for  it  and  encourages 
it  in  (‘very  possible  way.  This  .school  was  founded  in  191)7  at  the  request  of  the  Boli¬ 
vian  Government  by  the  mi.ssionaries  and  it  is  under  their  control.  It  is  not  sectarian 
in  its  teaching.  When  it  was  first  oiiened  it  had  an  attendance  of  120  jiujiils,  and 
.since  then  the  number  has  grown  to  :{00  and  more.  The  students  come  from  all  parts 
of  Bolivia  and  even  from  over  the  borders  in  Brazil  and  Peru.  Not  a  few  of  the  boya 
have  to  travel  a  month  by  mule,  stage  coach,  and  train  to  get  to  La  Paz. 

During  my  stay  here  I  have  visited  this  institute  and  had  talks  with  its  t(‘achers. 
They  are  all  Americans  and  the  school  is  run  on  the  American  jilan.  The  head  is 
Prof.  McBride,  and  among  the  teachers  are  the  graduates  of  the  best  of  our  colleges. 

j  , 

The  Society’s  Expedition  to  Costa  Rica,  by  Leo  S.  Cnuulall,  in  the 
Zoological  Society  Bulletin  (New  York)  for  July,  1914,  is  an  account 
of  a  scientific  exjiedition  for  the  purjtose  of  adding  to  the  faunal 
collections  of  the  society.  Mr.  Crandall  atid  his  companion  spent 
six  weeks  in  the  field  and  secured  more  than  300  living  specimens, 
ranging  from  mammals  to  insects.  Having  reached  Port  Limon  on 
March  30,  Mr.  Crandall  continues  hi.s  narrative  as  follows: 

There  is  but  one  first-class  train  daily  from  Limon  to  .San  Jose,  leaving  the  coast  city 
at  10  a.  m.  The  early  part  of  the  ride  is  along  the  seacoast,  exhibiting  the  most  luxuri¬ 
ant  type  of  tropical  vegetation.  Once  above  Siquirres,  however,  the  train  follows  the 
course  of  the  Reventazon  River,  and  as  it  mounts  slowly  upward  the  scene  is  one  of 
truly  marvelous  beauty.  The  slopes  of  the  ('aribbean  watershed  are  very  densely 
forested,  most  of  the  trees  being  hardwood.  This  region  is  very  sparsely  inhabited, 
except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  towns.  Several  extinct  volcanoes  are  seen — 
Turrialba,  more  than  11,(K)0  feet  in  height,  and  Irazu,  of  somewhat  lower  altitude, 
on  the  Caribbean  side,  and  Barba  and  Poas  after  the  continental  divdde  has  been 
.V2C.1 1— Bull.  2—14 - 7 
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jiassed.  As  the  hi,<;her  altitudes  are  readied  signs  oi  a  imich  mere  iiumereus  ^lepula- 
tion  heeeiue  evident,  and  onee  on  the  jilateau  almost  all  ot  the  land,  with  the  exeeji- 
tion  of  tile  higher  slojies,  is  seen  to  he  under  eultivation. 

San  .lose,  which  is  a  delightful  city,  is  readied  at  ahout  4.30  |i.  ni.  Here,  after  a 
delay  of  two  or  three  days,  arrangements  wtwe  tinally  comjileled  for  the  free  entry  of 
our  Itiggagi*.  I'nfortunately  non**  of  the  very  able  local  ornithologists  was  to  he  found, 
so  as  no  reliahle  advice  Wiis  to  1h*  liad  the  original  jilan  was  adhered  to.  and  (inapiles,  a 
village  at  the  termintis  of  a  hrandi  railroad  ahout  .'lO  miles  from  Limon,  was  chosen 
as  a  collecting  point.  *  *  * 

(inapiles  has  an  elevation  of  ahont  MMl  feet,  being  on  tin*  nortliern  slojie  of  Turrialha. 
It  once  was  surrounded  by  extensive  banana  plantations,  hut  as  the  fruit  was  at  lacked 
hy  a  mysterious  blight,  the  trees  were  removt-d  and  the  land  turned  into  ])astures. 
The.se  pastures  are  exceedingly  rough  and  the  land  dotted  over  with  small  jiatches 
of  hush  and  hits  of  jungle.  As  it  is  not  po.ssihle  for  fence  ])osts  of  dead  wood  to  with¬ 
stand  for  long  the  constant  dampness,  small  jioles  are  .set  in  the  ground  ahout  2  feet 
apart  and  the  wire  attached  to  them.  The  posts  at  once  send  out  shoots  and  stHin 
grow  into  trees  of  n'sjiectahle  size,  forming  permanent  supports.  Tints  every  field 
is  surrounded  hy  an  often  dense  hedge,  which  offers  a  retreat  for  many  birds. 

-Vfter  walking  a  mile  or  so  either  north  or  south  one  enters  the  primitive  jungle. 
The  trees  here  are  of  great  size  and  the  undergrowth  very  den.se,  so  that  in  many 
pliices  it  is  impossible  to  progress  without  free  use  of  the  machete.  Bird  life  in  the 
jungle  is  fairly  abundant,  and  it  is  not  diflicult  for  the  skin  colle<  tor  to  secure  many 
specimens. 

A  few  of  the  niitiiy  speeinieii.s  seeuietl  tiie  tlieii  hiielly  tleseiihetl : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  certainly  th(>  most  showy  of  the  birds  is  the  Monte¬ 
zuma  Giant  ('aci(pie  ((li/miiogtinops  moiitezuina\.  This  bird,  which  is  of  the  Oriole 
family,  is  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  It  is  chocolate  brown,  the  head  being  darker,  with 
the  tail  bright  yellow.  The  beak  is  very  long  and  pointed,  black,  with  a  red  ti]>. 
There  are  bare,  bluish  patches  on  the  face,  and  a  gular  swelling  of  a  ])inkish  lute  at 
«‘ach  side.  The.se  birds  live  in  colonies  in  the  highest  trees,  building  ])endulou.s 
nests  often  4  feet  in  length. 

The  Trogons  form  a  grou])  of  birds  with  representatives  in  both  hemisjiheres,  hut 
which,  with  the  possible  cx<t‘i)tion  of  Cuban  species,  are  practically  never  .s(‘en  in 
collections.  We  were  very  fortunate  therefore  to  be  able  to  cai)ture  atid  safely  trans¬ 
port  a  specimen  of  the  (iartered  Trogon  (Trayon  (■<illi/(ihis-).  This  s))ecies  has  the 
upper  parts  and  chest  brilliant,  iride.scent  green,  with  yellow  abdomen,  so  that  alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  most  valuable  actpiisition. 

The  Sooty  Symdlaxis  (SjiHallajIs  j)t«lir(i  niyrifutnoxd)  is  the  first  member  of  its 
family  {Furnuriidsv)  to  reach  the  Z<M)logical  Park.  Th<‘  very  f»‘w  individuals  of  a 
South  American  member  of  the  group  which  have  reached  Euroix*  have  survived 
for  only  a  very  few  days,  hence  our  specimen  is  of  experimental  as  well  as  purely 
exhibitive  value. 

Many  of  the  tanagers  an*  of  exceptional  beauty.  Pas.<erini‘s  Silver  Beak  is  intense, 
velvety  black,  with  the  back  brilliant  scarlet;  the  Costa  Rican  (irei'ii  Tanager  is  grass 
green  with  blue  crown,  the  male  having  a  bright  yellow  breast;  while  the  Gold- 
Masked  Calliste  is  a  combination  of  bright  blue,  green,  dense  black,  and  golden  buff. 

Among  the  finches  are  Richmond's  sitarrows,  nearly  as  large  as  robins,  bright  green 
with  gray,  brown-striped  heads  and  yellow  under  wing  coverts;  a  little  greenish 
siskin,  found  only  in  the  high  monntains  of  tin*  interior,  and  tiny  seed-eaters  and 
cras.stjuits  of  four  species. 

The  mammals  include  a  fine  adult  male  red  spider  monkey.  racciMuis.  coaiis,  murine 
oposstim,  and  red-bellied  scpiirrels.  There  are  ntimerous  species  of  frogs  and  toad.s, 
a  number  of  tadpoles,  snakes  (one  a  small  fer-de-lance),  turtles.[fishes  of  several  species, 
and  some  interesting  millij)(*des  of  two  sorts. 


A  WATKUFALL  IX  COSTA  KICA. 


The  Parly  part  (if  ihe  ride  is  aUmR  the  seacoast,  exhihitiuK  the  most  luxuriant  of  tropical  vet;etation. 
Once  aliove  Siipiirres,  however,  the  train  follows  the  course  of  the  Keventazon  River,  and  as  it  mounts 
'lowly  upward,  the  scene  is  one  of  marvelous  lieauty,”  writes  Lee  S.  Crandall  of  his  trip  into  the  interior 
of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  .Inly  numher  of  the  ZooloRicai  Six’iety  IJulletin  (New  York). 


TJIK  i’KADO  AT  I, A  I'AZ,  HOl.lVIA. 

This  Is  oii»“  of  tile  most  arlstoiralk-  slreots  of  tlic  city  and  aloiiK  its  roiirsp  live  many  of  the  leading  men  of  tlie  ismnlry.  Spleiidal  sliade  trees  atid  fine  statues  adorn  and 
make  it  attraetive,  and  in  tile  evenini's  wlien  tlie  military  hands  play  tlie  place  hecsmies  very  animateti.  On  the  extreme  riRlit  may  he  seen  the  American  legation. 
The  mining  of  tungstite  ores  has  hecome  an  imporlatit  industry  of  Hnlivia,  and  promises  to  ai'hl  materially  to  the  country’s  wealth,  according  to  Mr.  (i.  W.  Wepfer’s 
tirticle  in  the  Kngineering  and  .Mining  Journal  for  Jntie  Jo,  1011. 
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Tungsten  in  Bolivia,  In'  Cl.  W.  Wopfor,  in  tlu*  Enginoering  and 
Mininj;  Journal  for  Juno  20,  1014,  dosorihos  a  very  important  foaturo 
of  tho  mining  industry  of  tlu*  groat  inland  Ko])ul)licof  South  Amorioa. 
Bolivian  tin  is  known  tho  world  ovor,  and  that  tho  oountry  is  rioh  in 
gold  and  silvor  doposits  is  also  gonorally  known.  Eow,  howovor, 
roalizo  tho  importanoo  of  tho  valuahlo  tungstato  or(‘s  that  aro  annu¬ 
ally  hoing  minod  and  oxixntod  by  tho  country.  As  tho  domaml  for 
tungsten  is  ra])idly  inoroasing,  owing  to  its  uso  in  tho  manufaotuic 
of  lilamonts  for  olootrio  inoandosoont  lami)s  and  in  tho  manufaoturo 
of  certain  stool  products,  tho  soxirco  of  its  supply  is  hoccmiing  of 
groat  importance,  llonco  tho  increased  attention  hoing  paid  to  tho 
Bolivian  product.  Mr.  Wopfor  writes: 

There  are  three  |)riiieipal  liiiitrstales.  all  ef  which  an*  found  alonf;  the  ea-<terii  cor¬ 
dillera  ill  Holivia;  Wolframite,  ati  iroti-mauir>otese  ttitii;state;  scheelite,  calcitiin  tttiii;- 
stale;  atid  huhiierite,  maiiiraiiese  tuntrstate.  The  ttiiicstate  ores,  as  far  as  found, 
carry  from  20  to  oO  per  cent  metallii;  tnnt'sten.  From  such  ores  it  is  not  usually 
diflicnlt  to  jiroduce  concentrate  carryin<r  tio  jier  cent  tunsisteti.  which  is  sold  for  .S42r) 
to  $4.^0  per  ton  in  San  Fraticisco.  To  encouraije  the  mining  of  tuiifisten  ores,  the  Ifo- 
livian  tiovernment  charjjes  no  export  tax.  Tlu*  Itolivian  exjiorts  in  101 1  were  SS0,032 
and  in  1012  8114,847  worth  of  tuiifrsten  products. 

The  author  gives  a  list  of  tho  locations  of  tungsten  ores  known  at 
tho  time  of  his  visit  in  1(112,  and  continues: 

There  may  he  at  jiresent  00  ttitifjsteti  locations  in  HoliN’ia.  The  eastern  cordillera 
passes  heyond  the  southern  frontier  of  Holivia,  all  the  way  throuirh  the  .Vrfientine 
Provinces  of  Jujuy,  ('alto,  and  Tucuman,  with  the  satne  characteristics  as  in  Ifolivia. 
This  whole  moutitaiti  territory  is  I.OIK)  miles  lontj  from  tiorth  to  .south  atid  of  irri'suilar 
width. 

Kach  of  the  three  tunttstate-*  is  easily  concentrated,  oti  account  of  the  his;h  specific 
Itravity.  The  ore  is  crushed,  classified  itito.sand  atid  slimes,  and  concentrated  on  tables. 
The  tiiiddlin<;s  are  recrushed,  cla.ssified,  and  further  coticent rated.  Sometimes  veins 
of  tiin<Htatt*s  and  of  ca.ssiterite  are  intertwined,  theti  the  material  is  crushed,  roasted, 
and  concentrated.  Some  coticetitrates  contaiti  tin  atid  tun<rsteti.  and  tlu*se  minerals 
heiti<;  of  nearly  the  satne  specific  trravity,  such  material  has  to  he  dried  and  jiassed 
ihroutth  a  maitnetic  or  an  electrostatic  separator.  The  roasted  )iarticles  of  tuiififsten 
minerals  are  amenable  to  nia<rtielic  or  to  electrostatic  action,  and  lints  s(*parate  con¬ 
centrates  of  liti  and  ttin<rsten  can  he  obtained.  Sotnetimes  silver  veins  are  ititermixed 
with  tin  or  with  tumrsten  veins.  In  treatitif;  stich  ore  the  whole  material  is  crushed, 
the  silver  is  leached  out  with  hyitosulphite  of  lime,  as  sulphur  and  lime  are  found  iti 
the  country,  and  the  tailini^s  are  concentrated. 

Tungsten  and  tin  ores  are  found  at  great  altitudes — between  13,.')0l)  and  Ui.otK)  feet 
above  sea  level.  All  Bolivia  is  withiti  the  Tropics.  The  snow  line  is  between  15, .500 
and  1(),.5(K)  feet  altitude.  Tho  upper  part  of  the  mountains  is  steep.  Meti,  mttles, 
and  llamas  can  climb  up  and  down,  but  the  slopes  are  too  steep  for  working  and  han¬ 
dling  of  ore.  Aerial  ropeways  are  retjtiired  to  britigtheore  dowti  to  a  place  where 
water  for  concentration  is  available.  These  ropeways  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a 
source  of  power,  the  sur|)lus  [tower  of  the  de.scetiding  ore,  if  gearing  is  placed  in 
connection  with  the  U|)|)er  sheave  .shaft,  will  generate  [tower  htr  [tum[t8,  compres¬ 
sors,  etc.  Frequently  the  ro[teway  consists  of  twit  (tr  three  se[tarate  ntpes,  with  ore 
bins  between  twtt  ntpes,  for  receiving  and  di.scharging  <tre  to  lessen  risk  of  breaking 
a  ro[te.  The  cttld,  stntng  winds  catise  stich  violent  swinging  ttf  the  ore  buckets,  that 
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Irmn  iVar  <>1  lirt  akiiii;  thi*  mjic.  ilu*  l)ii<  k(‘ls  ar<*  collt'cH’il  at  itii‘  cml  stalimis.  anil 
lli(‘  riinninu'  <'1  tin*  rnpc  is  stnppcil  until  tin*  winil  m(«l«>rat<*s.  At  mn*  ni  tin*  miin“> 
wind  jK(W(*r  is  iis(*d  to  drivt*  a  (•nisln*r. 

llydrooloctric  power  plants  an*  ininlt  used  in  I’ai  l.  wln*ri*V(*r  iln-n*  is  water  lor 
pow(*r.  Oil  and  distillate  engines  in  small  units,  and  as  many  as  are  reipiired.  are 
also  used. 

I  til  and  distillates  can  (*asily  lx*  olitained.  IIydr(K*leetric  installations  are  pmiii- 
alile.  as  power  which  can  he  sjiared  can  he  sold  to  n(*i'rlihorino  min(*s.  (tin*  larirc 
company  hays  all  its  pow(*r.  an  (*h*ctric  locomotive*  draws  tin*  ore  cars  Ihrouoh  an 
electrically  liirhted  tunnel,  while  at  the  .same  time  ]iower  is  sup|ilied  to  el(*<-tric 
hoist,  rock  drills,  tans,  and  tin*  conc<*nlrator.  Tin*  sl(*am  railroad  to  l,a  I’az  terminates 
at  tin*  (*dire  of  tin*  Amlean  l’lat(*au.  Tin*  city  is  in  the  (h*ep  canyon  of  the  l.a  I’az 
Kiver.  Silt)  tee*!  lower  than  tin*  |dat(*au.  Tin*  trains  an*  tak(*n  down  to  the  <-ity  rail¬ 
road  .station  in  .s(*ctioiKs  ley  electric  locomotives  atid  linally  taken  ui)  auraiti  to  tin* 
plat(*au.  l.a  Paz  has  (*lectric  .street  cars,  atnl  (*lectric  lijrhts  Ihroiiirhout  tin*  city. 

On  the  whole,  the  Ihdivian  minin<r  laws  are  ,i;o(xl.  In  general  then*  are  matiy 
more  undevelo]x*d  projeerties  than  mines,  and  even  amontr  tin*  mines  proper  then*  are 
many  much  emharras.sed  hy  la<*k  of  capital.  Many  of  these  want  capital  to  make 
roads  or  to  install  an  aerial  ropeway  or  a  concentrator.  Without  a  concentrator  only 
the  hest  of  the  ore  is  sort<*d  out  for  shipment.  Where  then*  are  .so  many  mines  in  a 
had  predicament  and  ever  so  many  nion*  jirospects.  th(*re  is  always  a  way  to  obtain 
mine  property  by  purchase  from  present  owners.  The  prospects  an*  mainly  in  the 
hatids  of  men  of  small  means.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  wander  over  the  mountains 
atid  to  lind  tin*  outcrops  of  veins,  atid  al.so  to  have  them  registered  and  to  pay  the 
mine  tax  (*very  six  months.  If  such  ])rospectors  become  pinched  for  the  mine  ta.xes. 
the  (iovernmeni  will  help  them  by  fixinsr  a  date  on  which  the  j>roperty  is  to  be  sold 
by  auction,  and  this  is  adverti.sed  in  the  newspajiers.  If  no  bidder  app<*ar.s.  a  sei’ond 
date  is  ai)point(*d  for  the  auction,  and  is  afraiti  advertised,  but  if  airain  no  bidd(*r 
ajipears  the  prop(*rty  falls  back  to  the  Slate  and  is  o])en  to  anyone  for  location.  In 
acceptin':  the  help  of  the  mininu;  bureau  the  miner  is  relieved  from  lie*  ])ayment  of 
the  last  mine  taxes. 

Since  the  minim:  of  tin  and  now  also  of  tungsten  has  become  more  prolitable  than 
the  mining  of  other  metals,  many  miners  and  mining  comj)anies.  owning  gold,  silver, 
or  copp'*r  mines,  while  they  yet  ludd  those  mines  by  paying  the  mine  tax.  withdraw 
their  fumls  from  them  to  invest  in  tin  and  tungsten  mines. 

Anthropological  Exploration  in  Peru. — The  Sniitlisonian  Institution 
has  just  issued  a  second  report  eoncerning  the  iield  work  of  Dr. 
Ales  lirdlieka  of  the  National  Museum,  carried  on  in  Peru  during 
the  past  year,  in  connection  with  the  Panaina-('alift»rnia  Exj)osition 
at  San  Diego,  for  which  a  very  important  exhiltit  in  physical 
anthropology  is  being  jtrepared.  The  investigations  extendetl  ttver 
several  hundred  miles  of  the  Peruvian  coast  and  over  hithert<»  un¬ 
explored  regions  in  the  western  (’ordilleras.  The  objects  of  this  tri]), 
which  occupied  the  lirst  four  months  of  11)13,  were  to  determine  the 
relations  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  of  the  mountains  with  those  of 
the  coast,  and  to  extend  the  investigations  which  Dr.  lirdlieka  has 
carried  on  for  many  years  regarding  Indian  and  esitecially  pre- 
('oluml)ian  pathology  dating  hack  about  ,700  years. 

The  expedition  was  a  very  strenuous  one,  hut  proved  remarkably 
successful.  Over  100  ancient  cemeteries  and  many  ruins,  a  large 
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ptMci*iita<re  (if  wliicli  wpir  piwiously  unknown  to  science,  were 
cxiunined  and  over  80  boxes  of  skulls  and  otlier  material  for  future 
»tudy  were  collecti'd  for  the  I'nited  States  National  Museum  and  tin* 
museum  at  San  Diejro. 

The  writer  rejxirts  that  skeletal  material,  which  formerly  ahound(Ml 
in  Peru,  and  is  essential  to  scientilic  research,  is  fast  disappearing, 
and  in  a  lew  years  can  not  he  jrathered  without  the  exjtenditure  of 
much  time  and  money. 

'Phe  results  of  the  expedition  will  jirove  of  unusual  value  to 
anthropology.  While  some  of  the  links  of  the  chain  of  evidence  are 
still  wantino.  it  can  now  he  said  with  certainty  that  the  Peruvian 
coast  from  ('hiclayo,  in  the  north,  to  Yauca,  in  the  south-  a  distatict' 
of  over  (500  miles — was  peopled  predominantly  before  the  advent  of 
the  whites  by  one  and  the  same  physical  type  of  Indian.  Thes(‘ 
Indians  were  of  nu'dium  height,  with  short  and  broad  skulls,  and 
moderately  to  strongly  developed  muscles  according  to  the  locality. 
'Phe  most  important  fact  ascertained  in  this  connection  was  that 
both  the  ('himu  and  Nascas,  two  of  the  foremost  cultural  groups  of 
ancient  Pern,  were  identical,  and.  as  regards  phy.sical  characteristics, 
inseparable  parts  of  this  coast  jieople. 

According  to  their  location,  the  people  of  old  Peru  were  either 
fishermen  or  farmers.  They  seem  to  have  been  organized  into  nu¬ 
merous  })olitical  groups,  which  developed  smaller  or  greater  cultural 
differences  according  to  environment  and  other  iidluences. 

.Some  of  their  smaller  dwellings  were  made  of  reeds,  while  larger 
structures  were  built  of  small  uncut  stones,  sun-dried  brick,  or  blocks 
of  adobe.  Their  knowledge  of  weaving,  jxittery-making,  and  decor¬ 
ation  was  surprising.  They  wove  from  native  cotton  and  llama  wool, 
and  their  designs  indicate  the  chang(>s  brought  ahout  by  time  and 
other  iidluences.  The  native  dress  consisted  jirincipally  of  a  jxmcho 
sliirt,  a  loin  cloth,  and  sandals,  with  simple  head  gear. 

'Phe  pre-C'olumbian  Peruvians  of  the  coast  knew  the  uses  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  and  worked  these  metals  to  some  extent,  especially 
copper,  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons.  'Plielr  common  weapons  wen* 
a  metal  or  stone  mace,  a  wixxlen  club,  a  cojijx'r  ax  and  knife,  thesling^ 
and  in  some  regions  the  bow  and  arrow.  Their  imjilements  were  the 
whorl,  weaving  sticks,  looms,  cactus-spine  or  bone  needle  holder.s, 
sharpened  sticks,  cojiper  knives  and  axes,  hoes,  and  fishing  para- 
])hernalia,  including  nets,  sinkers,  reed-bundle  boats  or  baloas,  and 
pi'culiar  rafts,  which  were  paddled. 

'Phroughout  the  whole  territory  along  the  coast  the  people  deformed 
the  heads  of  their  infants  by  applying  pressure  to  the  forehead, 
ju'obablv  by  means  of  bandages  and  pads,  which  process  flattened  the 
back  of  the  head  as  well.  They  did  not  practice  filing,  cutting,  or 
chijiping  the  teeth,  or  other  mutilations  wliich  would  leave  marks  on 
the  skeletons. 
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It  is  interesting  to  know  that  these  natives  seem  to  have  been  eom- 
paratively  free  from  general  bodily  ailments  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  men,  although  they  suffered  from  several  peculiar  local  diseases 
affecting  the  hi))  bone,  the  head,  and  the  ear.  The  ))eoi)le  of  the 
mountains  j)ossessed  a  good,  average  develo})ment  of  the  body  and  of 
the  skull,  and  were  freer  than  the  coast  ))eo])le  from  disease.  It  is 
evident  that  in  some  of  the  districts  serious  wounds  of  the  head  were 
fre(piently  followed  by  the  o|)cration  known  as  tre|)anning,  and 
although  this  was  often  crudely  done,  it  was  successful  in  many  cases. 
This  ])ractice  was  j)robably  carried  on  even  after  the  coming  of  tlu' 
S])aniards. 

The  results  of  the  ex])edition  failed  to  strengthen  the  theories  of  the 
anti(|uity  of  man  in  Peru,  but  tended  to  j)rove  the  contrary.  Aside 
from  the  cemeteries  or  burial  caves  of  the  common  coast  or  mountain 
))coj)le,  and  their  arclueological  remains,  there  was  no  sign  of  human 
occuj)ation  of  tbe.se  regions.  Not  a  trace  suggesting  anything  older 
than  the  well-re])resented  ])rc-('olumbian  Indian  was  found  anywhere; 
and  neither  the  coast  or  the  mountain  |)o|)ulation,  so  far  as  studied, 
can  be  regarded  as  very  ancient  in  the  regions  they  inhabited.  Xo 
signs  indicated  that  any  grouj)  occu])ied  any  of  the  sites  for  even  as 
long  as  twenty  centuries;  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  of  these  |)co|)le 
develo|)ed  their  culture,  exce|)t  iii  some  ])articulars,  in  these  i)laces. 

Dr.  Ilrdlicka’s  re))ort  is  issued  iu  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
C'ollc'ctions,  |)ublication  224(),  and  forms  an  exceedingly  A'aluable 
addition  to  the  anthro))ological  works  of  Peru.  It  com|)rises  69  j)ages 
of  text  and  26  ])late«  of  illustrations,  showing  s])ecimens  collected, 
locations  of  the  tinds,  and  maj)s  of  the  territory  cx|)lorcd. 

The  Yale  University  and  National  Geographic  Society  Peruvian 
Expedition,  by  Hiram  Bingbam,  director,  in  tbe  June  number  of  the 
(Jeogra|)hical  Journal  (London),  gives  a  com|)rehensive  outline  of  the 
im])ortant  work  which  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  American  scientists 
who  have  organized  the  ex|)edition.  So  much  interest  attaches  to 
their  valuable  ethnological,  arclueological,  and  ])iological  work  that 
we  (piote  in  extenso: 

Last  inontli  thcro  sailed  I'nr  IVni  tl)o  ti)p(if;ra])hi(al  division  of  a  new  expedition. 
The  chief  engineer,  E.  ('.  Erdis,  of  the  1912  expedition,  had  sailed  the  week  before. 
In  a  short  time  two  more  members  of  tbe  expedition  will  sail,  and  as  soon  as  the  maps 
have  been  comj)leted  and  are  ready  for  use  the  scientific  members  of  the  party  will 
leave  for  the  field.  This  will  j)robably  not  be  until  early  in  191,5.  As  in  1912,  the 
exjjedition  is  under  the  joint  aus])ices  of  Yale  University  and  the  National  (.Jeograjihic 
Society.  Unlike  former  expeditions,  it  will  cover  a  period  of  two  years  instead  of 
being  confined  to  one  field  season.  Three  members  of  the  expedition — the  chief  engi¬ 
neer,  the  chief  assistant,  and  the  assistant  topograjdier — will  be  in  the  field  fora  year 
and  a  half  or  more. 

It  is  our  })lan  to  make  a  geographical  reconnoissance  of  a  portion  of  southern  Peru, 
including  the  Cordillera  Vilcabamba  and  portions  of  tbe  Apurimac  and  I'rubamba 


Courtesy  of  Harper's  Muk«zIiu*. 

Nl'STA  ESI'ASa  ok  A'UHAK  lU  MI. 


Vipw  of  seats  from  17  feel  away.  The  corners  of  the  stone  have  1  een  chalked  to  l)rin);  out  the  lines 
I  '  more  distinctly. 


From  Harper’s  Mapaztne. 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  COKOPI  X A-SCIENTIFIC  EXPI.OKATIONS  IN  PEIU'. 


I'pper  picture:  Nusta  Espafla  or  ATirak  Kumi,  ancient  Peruvian  work  discovered  hy  the  1911  A' ale  | 

Peruvian  E.\i)edition  under  Prof.  Hiram  Hintiham. 

I.ower  picture:  Shows  Prof.  liiiiKham.  Mr.  H .  L.  Tucker,  and  Corp.  Mariano  Gamarra.  on  top  of  t'oropuna,  I 

the  ascent  having  been  accomplished  while  on  the  1911  expedition.  i 
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Wiilcr-ilicds.  Tins  rctrinii  is  a  part  of  llu“  easlorii  (■(!•;(>  of  tli;*  i;ri*al  Andean  Plateau 
Tlie  Cordillera  N'ileaRainRa  is  a  eliain  of  dissected  mountains  risiiii:  Iti.OOtt  to  20, (••••• 
feet  above  sea  level,  situated  between  south  latitude  12°  and  N°.  Their  bases  are 
clothed  with  trojtical  jnnirles.  while  their  suininits  are  tnantled  with  snow  and  glaciers. 
In  the  main  they  are  tinex|dored.  As  om*  of  the  most  inaccessible  i)arts  of  the  Andes, 
they  have  been  oeeni>ied  from  time  to  time  by  the  ancient  ])eo(>les  of  Peru.  In  this 
region  there  are  ruins  of  .Maeehu  Pieehu,  Paleay,  atid  Chotpjueciuiran.  The  reported 
presence  of  other  ruins  and  the  actual  existence*  of  some  that  have  been  seen,  but  not 
studied  or  mapped,  make  the  region  a  i)artieularly  attractive  area  in  which  to  stud>- 
the  probh'in  of  man's  origin  and  distribution  in  ISouth  Amt  riea. 

The  character  of  the  land  formations  in  the*  neighlxirhood  of  the  ruins  should  enable 
something  to  be  said  in  rt*gard  to  the  nundeer  of  jteople  formerly  oeeuieying  the*  region, 
the  causes  of  the  location  of  cities,  buildings,  and  forts,  and  the  ivasons  for  their  final 
abandonm(‘nt.  An  examination  of  the  ruins,  stuilies  of  the  styles  of  arehiteetnre. 
anti  of  the  artifacts  and  other  remains  that  may  be  found  fairly  near  tin*  surface  of  the 
ground,  should  eventually  enable  a  classification  to  be  made,  which,  in  eonneetion 
with  biological,  physiograjthie,  linguistic,  and  historical  sttidies,  ought  to  result 
finally  in  tinravelling  the  jmzzle  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Sotith  America.  From 
the  stand]x)int  of  biology,  this  area  is  believed  to  contain  a  large  number  of  species 
new  to  science.  From  the  standpoint  of  anthropoh)gy,  it  is  one  of  the  least  known 
and  most  fruitful  areas  in  the  Andes. 

The  plan  of  work  will  include  the  making  of  a  topographical  map  of  the  region 
northwest  of  t'nzeo  between  the  Apnrimae  and  Frnbamba  Rivers;  a  detailed  geo- 
grajdiieal  reeonnoissanee  of  the  more  lofty  jxirtions  of  the  mountains,  iin'lnding  a 
study  of  the  large  tindeseribed  glaciated  region;  the  establishment  of  two  meteor¬ 
ological  stations  at  different  elevations  for  the  taking  of  syst(*matie  re<‘ords  fi>r  two  years; 
a  study  of  the  distribution  and  history  of  food  ]>lants  of  this  region;  the  collection  of 
data  respecting  the  forms  and  distribution  of  vertebrates,  ])artictilarly  mammals  atnl 
reptiles;  a  stirvey  of  the  present  Indians  iidiabiting  this  region,  including  a  sttidy  of 
their  dialects,  the  collection  of  anthrojxunetric  data,  ami  the  collection  and  study  of 
the  skeletal  remains;  an  archa-ological  reconnoissaitce  of  the  entire  area,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  studies  hegun  hy  the  first  expedition,  l(M)king  toward  a  geographical 
ititerpretation  of  the  .Spanish  chronicles  of  the  era  of  discovery  and  exploration,  with 
jiarticular  reference  to  the  identification  of  ancient  place-natnes,  the  story  of  Macchu 
Picchti  and  its  cimnection  with  the  history  of  the  Incas. 

The  Unknown  River  is  the  title  of  the  preliininai  v  statement  made 
Ity  (\)1.  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  in  the  July  numher  of  Serihner’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  As  may  he  seen  from  the  following  exeerpt,  the  full  account  of 
the  journey  down  the  much- discussed  River  of  Douht  will  he  puh- 
lished  in  the  October  and  Xovemher  issues,  dudging  from  (’ol. 
Roosevelt’s  clear  and  convincing  statements  in  his  recent  lecture 
before  the  National  (leograjihic  Society,  when  he  com|)letes  his  story 
no  fair-minded  reader  will  douht  that  his  claim  that  he  and  his  party 
“])Ut  the  river  on  the  map”  is  valid  and  backed  up  by  convincing 
ju’oof.  In  this  ])reliminarv  statement  he  outlines  what  he  exjiects  to 
establish  in  his  subsequent  articles.  He  writes: 

The  must  imjxirtaut  ]>art  of  our  trij)  turn.-;  out  to  be  that  down  the  I’nknown  River. 
Ill  view  of  the  discu}i.xioii  that  ha.x  taken  ])lace  about  this  river  it  i.«,  jterhap.s,  best  to 
make  this  short  statement  in  rt'ference  thereto.  The  full  account— and  the  only 


A  oharncterLstic  view  showiii);  the  endless  diHiciilties  ami  the  daily  strain  inenrred  in  naviKatint; 
'oine  of  the  liraziliaii  rivers  having  extetisive  rapids  in  their  uitper  reaches.  Kaind.s  of  this 
character  occur  in  the  River  of  Dotiht,  explored  and  mapped  hy  the  Roosevelt  Kxpedition. 


ITS  MARK  US. 

employees  in  his  <lepiirtmeiil  on  llu*  orousion  of  the  celehralion  of  Fla);  Pay. 
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acciiunt  -  of  iiur  trijt  <ici\vn  the  rivt-r  will  he  jrivcii  in  tin*  ( tctnhvr  aiul  Novoinhi-r  iiuiii- 
l»(‘r,-i  Ilf  Scrihiu-r's  MajraziiK-.  In  ilu‘.-'c  chajiliTs  our  advcniun-.- will  licgiviui  indi-iail. 

\W  imt  ujiiin  tlu‘  maji  an  unknown  rivor.  in  lonotli  and  volunu*  rmijihly  (•oiT<‘s]iond- 
in<r  to  ih{*  Kllic,  the  Rhint*.  and  the  Rhonn.  and  Saom*.  The  uiipnrcoTirst*  of  llii;<  ri\  or. 
where  we  went  down  it,  had  never  hitherto  been  traveri'ed  n<ir  the  adjoinin;j:  cotintry 
visitetl  hy  any  civilized  man.  The  lower  course  had  for  years  been  known  to  the  rub¬ 
ber  men,  but  the  cartoorajihers  not  only  of  Eurojie  and  the  I'nited  States  but  of  Riazil 
were  so  totally  isinorant  of  it  that  not  a  hint  of  its  existence  is  to  be  fount!  on  the  ma]) 
For  (‘xample,  the  luaj)  of  South  America  furnished  ns  by  the  Aintwican  .Mnseiim  I'f 
Natural  History,  an  excellent  jniblication  by  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  (it‘o<na]iliii  al  Si  i  i- 
ety.  and  as  p;ood  as  any  other  map,  contains  not  only  no  hint  of  the  conr.-e  of  the  rivt  r 
but  not  even  a  name  for  the  dotted  outline  which  1  su|ipose  jirobably  was  meant  to 
indicate  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  it  entered  the  Madeira.  On  a  Rrazilian  ma]i  1 
saw  this  dotted  outline  given  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  by  the  rubber  men.  .Vri- 
])onan,  but  it  was  still  left  in  as  a  creek,  the  ma))  maker  having  no  idea  whatever  of  ii- 
size  or  im)H)rtance. 

The  Flag  to  its  Makers  is  the  title  tlie  Iiule|)emlent,  in  its  issiit*  I'm 
June  2R,  1014,  gives  to  ti  rej)ro(luction  of  tlie  iiddress  tleliveied  In 
Hoti.  Kranklin  Iv.  Lane,  Seeretarv  of  the  Inteiior,  to  the  enijtloyees 
of  his  de])artinent  on  Flag  Day.  In  its  introduetoiv  eoininent  the 
Independent  states: 

Rut  our  Secretary  of  th(*  Interior,  in  an  aihlress  to  the  clerks  in  his  (h'jiartment.  not 
only  hit  Ujxin  an  unconventional  form,  but  jiut  into  effc'ctive  language  an  inspirint; 
ideal  of  everyday  |)atriotism. 

Like  the  Independent,  the  Bi'ei.etix  (piotes  in  full,  tilso  helieving 
that  "it  will  do  any  reatler  good” : 

This  morning,  as  1  jia.ssed  into  the  Land  Otlice,  the  Flag  droiijied  me  a  most  cordial 
.salutation,  and  from  its  rijjjiling  folds  1  heard  itsay:  "(iood  morning,  Mr.  FlagMaker." 

"1  beg  your  jiardon.  Old  (.ilory.”  1  .-aid,  •'aren't  you  mi.staken'?  1  am  not  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  nor  a  Member  of  Congress,  nor  even  a  general  in  the  .\rmy. 
1  am  oidy  a  (Jovernment  clerk." 

1  greet  you  again,  Mr.  Flag  Maker,"  rejilied  the  gay  voice.  "  1  know  you  well.  Yi  u 
are  the  man  who  worked  in  the  swelter  of  yesterday  straightening  out  tin-  tangle  oi 
that  farmer’s  homestead  in  Idaho,  or  )H'rha))s  you  found  the  mi.stake  iti  that  Indian 
contract  in  Oklahoma,  or  heljied  to  clear  that  ))atent  for  the  hojieful  inventor  in  New 
A’ork,  or  jiushed  the  ojiening  of  that  new  ditch  in  Colorado,  or  made  that  mine  in  Illi¬ 
nois  more  safe,  or  brought  relief  to  the  old  soldier  in  Wyoming.  No  matter;  whichever 
one  of  these  beneficent  individuals  you  may  ha))|)en  to  be.  1  give  you  greeting.  Mr. 
Flag  Maker.” 

1  was  about  to  jiass  on,  when  the  Flag  stopjH'd  me  with  these  words: 

•'A'esterday  the  President  sjioke  a  word  that  made  hajijiier  the  future  of  lO.OOn.ooo 
]x*ons  in  Mexico;  but  that  act  hKiins  no  largt'r  on  the  flag  than  the  struggle  which  the 
boy  in  (ieorgia  is  making  to  win  the  Corn  Club  jirize  this  summer. 

■■Yesterday  the  Congress  sjioke  a  word  which  will  ojien  the  door  of  -Ma.ska;  but  a 
mother  in  Michigan  worked  from  sunrise  until  far  into  the  night  to  give  her  buy  an 
eclucation.  She.  too,  is  making  tlu*  flag. 

"Yt'sterday  we  made  a  m-w  law  to  jirevent  financial  jianics.  and  yt'sterday,  maybe, 
a  .school  teacher  in  Ohio  taught  his  first  letters  to  a  boy  who  will  one  day  write  a  .snni: 
that  will  give  cheer  to  the  millions  of  otir  race.  We  are  all  making  the  flag.” 

■■Rut,”  1  said,  iiujiatiently,  “these  |K*o))le  were  oidy  working  !" 
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Then  caiiu*  a  f;n‘al  .shout  from  tho  Kla};: 

■‘Thf  work  that  wo  do  is  tho  makiut:  of  tito  Ha;;. 

‘‘1  am  not  tho  Ha;;;  not  at  all.  1  am  hut  its  shadow. 

•‘1  am  whatovor  you  mako  mo,  nothin;;  moro. 

"I  am  yotir  holiof  in  yoursolf,  your  dream  of  what  a  I’ooplo  may  hooomo. 

■‘1  live  a  ohanoin;;  lilV,  a  life  of  moods  and  j)a.s.sions.  of  heart  breaks  and  tired  mti.seles. 
•‘Sometimes  1  am  .stron;;  with  pride,  when  men  do  an  honc.st  work.  Httin^  the  rails 
together  truly. 

“Sometinu's  1  drooj),  for  then  purpo.se  has  ;;one  from  me,  and  cynically  1  ]>lay  the 
coward. 

•‘Sometimes  1  am  loud.  y:arish.  and  full  of  that  e;;othat  blasts  jitd;;menl . 

“Hut  always,  1  am  all  that  you  hope  to  he,  and  have  the  eourage  to  try  for. 

•‘1  am  .son;;  and  fear,  .slru”:,":le  anil  panic,  and  ennohlin;;  hojH'. 

■•  1  am  the  day’s  work  of  the  weakest  man,  and  the  lar'j:est,  dream  of  the  most  darin;;. 
■■  1  am  till'  Constitution  and  the  eotirts,  statutes  and  the  statute  maki'rs,  .soldier  ami 
dreadnau;;ht,  drayman  and  street  sweei),  cook,  eoun.selor.  and  clerk. 

•‘I  am  the  battle  of  yesterday,  and  the  mistake  of  to-morrow. 

•‘1  am  the  my.stery  of  the  men  who  do  without  knowins;  why. 

"I  am  the  eluteh  of  an  idea,  atid  the  reasoned  ])urpose  of  re.solution. 

•‘1  am  no  more  than  what  vou  believe  me  to  he  and  1  am  all  that  you  believe  1 


more, 
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DATA  I{EGAUDIN(;  FIFTH  FAN  AMEUICAX  ('< )NFKKKN('E. 

The  Fifth  liitiMniitional  (’onfFn'iicc  of  tin*  Ainoricaii  Ifcpiihlics, 
usually  known  as  tho  Pan  Aimuican  C'(»nf(>n>nc(>,  will  hold 
its  oponinf;  session  in  Santia<;o,  ('hilo,  Noveinhor  2!),  of  tliis 
y(*ar.  The  Chilean  (loverninent  has  just  issued  the  formal 
invitations  and  named  the  date  for  this  international  ineetinj;. 
The  <;overning  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion  in  May,  10 Id, 
unanimoush'  selected  Santia*;o  as  the  placi'  for  the  conference  and 
fixed  the  program  of  qiu'stions  to  he  discussed,  hut  the  exact  date  of 
meetin<r  has  only  just  now  been  detc'rmined.  Cpon  the  return  of  the 
Chilean  Minister,  Sr.  Dr.  Eduardo  Sminv,  Mujica,  from  the  mediation 
confenaice  at  Nia<;ara  Falls,  he  confi'rred  with  Secretary  of  State 
Hryan,  who  is  chaiiman  I'x  oflicio  of  the  j;overnin^  hoard  of  the  Pan 
American  ITiion,  and  then  announced  that  his  (Jovernment  had 
chosen  this  time  as  best  suiteil  for  the  assemblin';  of  the  conference. 
It  will  probably  he  in  session  for  several  weeks  and  adjourn  a|)prox- 
imately  ahtiiit  New  Yeais.  From  reports  received  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  I’nion,  this  conference  hitls  fair  to  he  not  only  the  most 
important  and  interestin';  of  the  five  Pan  American  conferences 
held  within  the  last  2o  years,  hut  one  of  the  most  imjiortant 
international  j;atherin{;s  in  the  history  of  the  Western  ilemisphere. 
Coinin';  rif;ht  after  the  mediation  movement  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Chile  to  avert  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
which  has  given  a  new  meaning  and  influence  to  Pan  American 
cooperation  and  solidarity,  and  being  almost  contemporaneous  with 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  bring  the 
United  States  into  intimate  relations  with  the  western  coast  of 
Latin  America,  it  will  have  a  remarkable  significance  both  in  its 
time  and  place  of  meeting.  Chile  is  one  of  the  truly  great  countries  of 
South  America.  It  has  a  coast  line  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  directly  south 
from  the  Panama  Canal  of  nearly  3, ()()()  miles,  or  nearly  twice  the  extent 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Its  population  exceeds 
o,()()0, ()()()  and  its  area  is  about  3()(),()()()  square  miles.  Its  annual  foreign 
trade  will  this  year  probably  exceed  in  value  $400, ()()(), ()()().  Santiago, 
its  cajntal,  where  the  conference  will  meet,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  all  America  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  .')00,000.  It  is 
noted  as  a  great  South  American  center  of  refined  society,  educa¬ 
tional  effort,  commercial  enterj^rise,  and  political  influence.  Presi- 
«lent  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  are  now  carefully  considering 
280 
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lioadiiit.'  from  left  to  riuht:  Top  row:  .lainov  O.  lilaiiio.  SoiTclary  of  Stale  of  the  ITiite  1  Slale^,  I’resiileiil 
of  theeoiifereiice;  l{iM|iie  Saeiiz-IVna  ami  Maimel  (^tiiiilaiia,  ArVeiitina:  .Iiiaii  Traiici'i'o  \'elarde,  linlix  ia: 
■t.  (i.  ill)  Aiiiaral  Valeiite,  lirazil.  2  1  row:  Sahailor  ile  .\temloiii;a,  Krazil:  .low  .\l.  Iltirlailo.  Carloi 
.Martinez  Silx a. ami  Climai'o Calilerrm,  Coloinliia:  .Manuel  .Vr.iaon.  Coxla  Itiea.  :iilrox\  :  Kinilio  C.  Varas 
ami  Jose  .Mfonso,  Chile;  .1.  M.  I’.  Caainaho,  Kenailor:  Jaeinto  Castellanos.  K1  Salxailor;  l■'ernanllo 
Crnz,  liualemala.  JIh  row:  II.  I’riee,  Haiti:  .lerrmiino  /elaya,  llomliiras;  Malias  Koinero,  seeoml  vii  e 
presiileiit,  ami  Knriipie  Mexia,  Mexieo:  lloratio  Hnzinjin,  Niearamia.  .M It  row:  r.  Jose  S,  I iiromi, 
I’aratruay;  Felix  Cipriano  C.  Zetrarra.  I’ern,  \  iee  presiilenl:  Cornelins  N.  liliss.  Amirew  Carne^tie, 
r.  Jellerson  Cooliilye.  Cnileil  Slates,  nth  row:  Henry  O.  Davis,  Morris  M.  F.stee.  Charles  1{  Flint,  John 
F.  Hanson,  John  It.  llemlerson,  Cnileil  States.  Tih  row:  Clement  .'Stmlehaker  an  1  William  Henry 
i'resoolt,  Cniteil  Stales:  .\llierlo  Nin,  Crnyiiay;  N.  Itolel  I’eraz.aamI  Jose  .\mlra  le.  \  ‘  :ieznela. 
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Keadins  left  to  ritilit.  top  row:  ,\ntonio  Berinejo,  Lorenzo  Anadon,  Martin  tiareia  Merou,  .^rcenlina:  Fernando  E.  (iiiaclialla.  Bolivia;  Carlo.s  Martinez  Silva  and  Uafael  Keyes. 
Colombia;  Joaijuin  Bernardo  Calvo,  Costa  Kiea;  Blest  Cana.  Chile.  2il  row:  Federieo  llenrhiuez  y  Carvajal.  (piinlin  Cniierrez.  Dominican  Kepnhlie;  Luis  Felipe  Carlio. 
Eeuailor  he  also  represented  the  Doniiniean  Kepnhlie;  .loatpifn  D.Casasus,  .Mexico.  Secretary  Ceiieral:  .l|^(|nin  Walker  Martinez.  Emilio  Bello  Codeiddo.  atid  Aiit;i|sto 
Matte,  Chile,  .'id  row:  Henry  C.  Davis,  ITiited  .States;  Francisco  Keyes.  Salvailor.  till  row:  WillianrL  Buchanan.  Volney  W.  Foster,  Cnited  .states;  .los('  Hyyino 
Duarte  I’ercira.  Brazil,  Vice  I’resiileiit;  lienaro  Kalt;osa.  Mexico.  I’resideni  of  the ConfereiU'e:  Baltazar  Estupinian.  .Salvador.  Second  N  ice  I’residetit;  .Nntonio  l.:iz<i  Airiaya 
anil  Francisco  Orla.  Cuatemala.  .Nth  row:  Charles  .M.  Pepper,  .loliii  Barrett.  Cnited  States;  Fauslo  Davila  atid  .lose  Leonard.  Honduras,  i.th  row:  .lose  Lopez  I'orlillo 
y  Kojas,  Kosendo  Pineda.  Nlfredo  Chavero,  Manuel  Sanchez  .Marmol,  Emilio  Pardo,  l•'ranci.sco  L.  de  la  Barra,  atid  Palilo  .Macedo,  Mexico;  .1,  N.  Leyer.  Haiti.  7th  io«  : 
l.uis  F.  Corea,  Nicaragua;  Cecilio  Baez.  Paraymay;  Isaac  Alzamora,  Alherlo  Elmore,  and  Manuel  Nlvarez  Caldeidii.  Pern;  .luan  Cuestas,  I  rut-'iiav;  .1  Cil  FoMoul  and 
,\l.  M.  Calavis,  N  eneznela. 


■;  A.  Terry,  Jomiuin  V.  (Jonzales,  Kpifunio  I’ortela.  and  Eduardo  Hklaii,  Artreiitina;  Allforto  <Jiilierrt‘Z  and  ('arlos  V.  l{onu*ro,  lJulivia;  Joanuiin  Aurelio  Na- 
hueo.  Joaquini  Francisco  de  Assis  Brasil,  IJastHodaC’unha,  Alfredo  de  Moraes  (Jonies  Ferreira,  Joao  I’aiidia  ('alo^eras,  Ainaro  Cavalcanti.  Joaciuiin  Xavier 
da  Silveira,  Jose  1‘.  <la  (irapa  Aranha,  Antonio  da  Fontoura  Xavier,  Brazil;  Anselmo  Hovia  Kuiiielino.  Joaquin  Walker  Martinez,  laiis  Antonio  \'er^;ara, 
A<lolfo  (iiierrero,  ('liilc:  Kafael  CriBe  v  CriBe,  (lUilherrno  Valencia,  ('oloniBia:  Ascension  Esquivel,  (’osta  Kica;  Rafael  Montoro,  (Jonzalode  (^uesada,  Jos«'* 
Antonio  (Rmzalez  Eanuza,  (’uBa;  E.  C.  Joul>ert,  Dominican  Republic;  Emilio  Arevalo.  Olmedo  Alfaro,  Ecuador;  Antonio  Batres  .laure^ui,  tiuateinala; 
Sotero  Barahona,  Faiisto  Davila,  Honduras;  Francisco  Eeon  de  la  Barra.  Ricardo  <»arcia  (iranados,  Ricardo  Molina-lIuBbe,  Mexico;  Lins  F.  Corea,  Nica- 
rajnia;  Jose  Domingo  de  oBaldla.  I’anania;  Manuel  rioinira.  Arsenic  Lopez  Decoud.  (iualBerto  Cardus  v  Huerta.  Farapuav;  Eiit'oiiio  l,arrabure  v  Cnanue, 
Xntuiuo  MirO  i^uesinla.  Mariano  t’ornejo,  reru;  Manuel  Hel^ado.  Francisco  A .  Koves.  Salva<lt»r:  William  1.  liiu'lianan.*  I^eo  S.  Howe.  A.  J.  Nfontamie 
t'lllio  l.an-iltaisa.  Haul  S.  Ucilisch.  \  an  Leer  I'olk.  I  iiiteci  States;  lAtla  M«>lian  l.ultiior.  Antonio  Maria  Martin  Martinez,  tionzulez  Hatnire/' 
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IIIE  I’AI-ACE  OF  .irSTICK,  lU  KNOS  AIKKS.  AUCENTINK  |{E1THI.1(',  WIIEUE  I  llE 
SESSIONS  OF  THE  ForK'l'II  I’AN  AMEHK  AN  CON F E l{ ENCE  WEKE  IIEEH,  JCI.A'  IM- 

ACocsT  r..  milt. 


('•Mirtesj  of  I’roiisa.  I’.iinios  Aiivs. 

DKLKdATKS  To  TI I  K.  I-^  H '  KT 1 1  I'AN  AM  KKICAN  ('0\ KKKKNT’K,  lilKNoS  AlUKS,  AIMiKN'I'INK  l{  KIM' lU.K’,  .1  r  LV  IJAIMilS'l'  ;i(i.  lnHi. 

K<lii:ir<i<»  L.  UMau,  Maiiiirl  A.  MoiiU's  dr  Oca.  Carlos  U<Hlrij;iH‘Z  Karrrta,  KjMpir  Sariiz  IVna,  ('aiios  Salas,  .)os«'  A.  'I’rrry,  Kslaiiislao  S  /rbaINjs,  Ar^riiliiia;  .loa(|iiiin  Miiitiiilo, 
hotiiicio  da  ( lama,  Jos/*  K.  Alnitdda  No^'uriia,  oiavo  liilac,  (lastan  da  Ciiiiha,  llorciilano  dr  Frritas,  hiazii;  MiunrI  (’nirha^'u  r(K‘oiiial,  Kmiio  iirllo  <'o<iiH‘ido.  And  al 
(  laiz  Diaz.  Drltraii  Mat  him.  Alriandni  Al\  an*z,  Cliilr;  Kohrrlo  Ancizar,  ('oloitilda:  Alfrrdo  Volio,  <'i»sla  Kira;  Carlos  t  larcia  N'rirz.  Kafarl  Monloio  y  Valdrs.  ( lonzalodr  (^irsada 
y  Ardstrmu,  Anlj>iii(»  (ionzalo  I’rrrz,  .losr  M.  ('arlMUirll,Cul»a:  Amrrico  Lngo,  Dominican  Krpiihlic;  Alrjandro  Cardenas,  Kenador:  Luis  'I'olrd^i  llrrrarlr.  Maiinrl  Aiioy<j.  Maru» 
Kslra<la,  Ciiiatrinala:  ('onstantim)  Konchard,  Haiti:  Luis  Lazo  ArriaKa,  Honduras;  Victoriano  Sahulo  Alvarrz,  laiis  IVrrz  Vrrdia,  Antonio  Hamos  IVdiiirza,  Kol  rrfo  Kslr\a 
Uuiz.  Mexico;  Manur*  iVrezLMonzij,  Nicarajjua;  lirlisario  I'orras,  Danama;  Jose  Irala,  'rrfi<l<isio  (lonzdirz.  Jos<^  1’.  Montrn>,  Tarajinay;  Kupaiio  Larral  nrr  y  t  namir,  Carlo< 
Alvarrz  ('aidrr6n,  Jose  Antonio  dr  Lavallry  I’ardo,  I’rru:  Kislrricaj  Mrjia,  Francisco  Mattfnrz  Siuirrz,  Salvador:  Henry  ^\hitr  Knf«'h  1 1.  Crowder,  I.ew  is  Nixon.  John  Hassoti 
M<M)rr,  Urrnard  Moses,  Lamar  (.Quintero,"  I’aiil  S.  Keins<*h,  Daviil  Kinlev,  Cnited  Stati's;  Ooiizalo  Hainirez,  ('arlos  M.  de  Lena,  Antonio  M.  UtHlriuiirz,  Juan  Josd  Aiin'za^a, 
l.’runuay;  Manuel  Diaz  Ko<lrtnuez,  ('^'sar  Ziiineta,  Manuel  F.  Kernainlez,  Venezuela. 
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tli(‘  poisoiiiK'l  of  tilt'  Tiutc'd  Statos  (l(>l(‘>;atioii  to  tlu*  coiifciciHa'. 
Ill  view  of  th('  (linrt  hcauiiij;  of  this  jjivat  iiitcniatioiial  j;ath(‘riii>r  on 
the  relations  of  tlie  rnitiMl  States  with  its  sisti'r  Kepuhlies  and  of  tin* 
fact  that  tlie  Latin  Ameriean  Re[)ul)lies  always  send  their  most  (mii- 
nent  men  as  dideoates.  the  Pn'sidimt  will  inidonlitedly  select  nuMi  of 
the  hifihest  standinj:  in  tin*  piddie  and  |)rofessional  life*  of  tlu'  I’nited 
States.  Seeretarv  liryan,  in  reeo<;nition  of  the  importanee  of  tlie  eon- 
fi'riTice,  in  res|)onse  to  the  invitation  of  (’Idle  will  make  aspeeial  trip  to 
atti'iid  tlu'  opi'iiinj:  of  the  eonh'ri'iiee  and  jiay  his  respeets  in  peison 
to  the  ('hih'an  and  otlier  (lovernments  re|)resented.  As  tlu*  invitation 
of  Chile  was  followi'd  hy  those  of  other  Latin  Aim'iioan  (rovernments, 
the  Seeretarv  will  proliahly  make  an  exti'iided  journey  not  unlike  that 
of  Si'eretarv  Root  in  19()(i  when  he  attiunh'd  tlu'  Third  Ran  Ameriean 
Conference  at  Rio  d(‘ Janeiro  and  continued  his  travels  around  South 
Anu'iiea. 


CIIANOES  IX  THE  (JOVEUMXd  HOAKI). 

The  executive  (dlieius  of  the  Fan  Ameriean  Cnion  take  this  op[)or- 
tunity  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  newly  accredited  ministers 
to  the  ITiited  States  from,  respectively,  Haiti  and  (’uba.  M.  Sidon 
Menos,  who  once  before  has  served  the  Republic  of  Haiti  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Wasliinjjjton,  has  ajjain 
returned  to  take  up  the  duties  of  this  post.  Cuba  has  desij'iiati'd  as 
its  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni|)otentiary,  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos 
-Manuel  de  Cespedes  y  Quesada.  Roth  of  the  ministers  have  already 
him  ollieiall}'  received  by  the  President  (d‘  the  United  States. 
Klsewhere  in  this  issue  appear  the  speeches  made  on  the  oeeasion  of 
presentinjf  their  letters  of  eredenee.  By  virtue  of  his  diplomatic 
[losition,  each  minister  will  represent  his  respective  country  on  the 
j^overninj'  board  of  the  Fan  Ameriean  Cnion.  In  extending' tliis  wel¬ 
come  it  is  hoped  that  the  ministers  wilt  make  freipient  and  liberal  us(‘ 
of  tlie  facilities  of  this  or<];ani/-ation  to  promoti'  l>etter  understanding 
and  closer  relations  amon^  the  Fan  Ameriean  countries. 

In  this  eonneetion  it  is  tittinij  to  bid  farewell  to  the  retiring  minis¬ 
ters.  Sr.  Dr.  Fablo  Desviunine  of  Cuba  and  M.  Clrieli  Duvivier  of 
Haiti,  and  to  ex[)ress  a  word  of  appieeiation  for  the  sincere  interest 
each  lias  manifested  in  the  work  and  aetivitii's  of  this  orjiani/.ation. 
As  membei's  of  tin*  j'overninj'  board  both  ministers  have  e.xmted 
noteworthy  inlluenee  in  brinj'iii'j  closer  toi^ether  tlu'ir  respective 
countries  with  the  Cnitial  States  and  in  fosterin"  stronci'r  Fan  Ameri- 
<‘an  relations.  In  leaviii"  Washington  they  carry  with  them  the  best 
wishes  of  their  many  fi  iends  in  odieial  and  private  circles. 


THE  PAX  a:mehicax  uxiox. 
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AX  AMEIHCAX  DIPI-OMAT  IIONOKEI)  IJV  CIIIXA. 

Last  Kobniarv  tlic‘  ('hiiu'so  (lovornnieiil  iiivit(Ml  lldii.  William 
Woodvillo  Kockliill  to  become  foreign  adviser  at  lar<;e  to  the  new 
llepublie,  and  lie  has  recently  sij^nified  his  intention  of  aceeptiiijj  the 
[lost.  Mr.  Koekhill's  intimate  knowled'^e  of  the  forei'^n  relations  of 
China,  his  lon^  diplomatic  e.\[)erienee  in  and  personal  study  of  the 
Fai-  Fast,  and  his  e.\ee[)tional  ([ualilieations  I'cnerally,  will  assure  the 
lu'w  (lovernment  of  the  valuahle  assistance  of  an  intellect  both  sym- 
[lathetie  and  trained.  lie  has  been  in  the  di[)lomatie  service  of  the 
Knited  States  since  1SS4,  when  lie  went  to  Peking;  as  second  secretary 
of  the  le<;ation.  Later  hi'  lu'came  secretary.  Between  1S<SS  and  IShJ 
he  was  in  eharj'e  of  two  expeditions,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  into  (hina  and  Tibet.  At  different  times  since 
then  he  has  served  as  minister  to  ('hina.  ambassador  to  Russia  and 
’I'lirkey,  as  Assistant  Seerc'tarv  of  State  of  tin*  United  States,  and  in 
other  important  di[)lomatie  [lositions.  lie  was  commissioner  of  the 
rnited  States  to  China  in  l!)()(),and  in  1!>01  served  as  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Con<fres3  of  Pekin*?  for  the  settlement  of  the  Boxer  troubles. 
From  1S1)9  to  190.)  he  served  as  the  Director  of  the  International  Bu¬ 
reau  of  American  Republics,  now  the  Pan  American  rnion.  ('hina  is 
to  be  eon<?ratulated  upon  securin'?  his  siu  viees  and  the  executive  ofii- 
eials  of  the  Pan  American  Union  take  this  occasion  to  extend  their 
con‘?ratulations  to  Mr.  Rockhill. 


THE  HOEIVI.VX  SESSlOX  OF  THE  CONOHESS  OF  AM  EHIC.VXI.STS, 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  recei[it  of  a  ])reliminarv  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  second  session  of  the  19th  International  ('on<?ress  of 
Americanists  which  is  scheduled  to  f?ath(‘r  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  in 
Xovember,  1914.  This  sujijilements  the  announcement  of  the  jiro- 
<?ram  for  the  first  si  ssion  of  the  congri'ss,  which  will  meet  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  ('.,  October  5-10,  1914,  already  described  in  jirecediny 
issui's  of  the  Bri.i.ETix.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  North  Americait 
sessions  it  is  planned  to  transfer  the  (•on<?ress  to  South  America,  to  hi.s- 
toric  La  Paz,  thecajiital  of  Bolivia,  so  rich  in  its  classical  associat  ions, 
In  Bolivia  and  the  adjacent  country  the  <lele<rates  will  have  an  o])])oi- 
tunity  to  SCI'  thi*  imiiressivi'  monumi'iits  which  form  some  of  th*' 
oldest  work  of  man  in  America,  and,  in  the  words  of  thi'  announce¬ 
ment,  ‘‘of  <?azinj?  tijion  a  world  in  which  in  jirehistoric  times  indus¬ 
trious  races  of  mau  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first  American 
city.”  The  sessions  at  La  Paz  will  convene  under  the  ausjiices  of 
the  Bolivian  (loviuiiment,  of  the  La  Paz  (i('o»?ra])hical  Society,  ami 
of  the  Ihiiversity  of  St.  Andres  of  La  Paz.  Tlie  off'cers  of  the  organ¬ 
izin'?  committee  are  Si-.'Don  M.  V.  Ballivian,  President,  and  Prof. 
Arthur  Posnansky,  secretary  ^eneial. 


Pli«>tu;;ra|>h  liy  Harris-Kw  intr. 

SENOl!  DON'  CAULOS  MAXI  EL  DE  CESI’EDEt;, 

The  new  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Culia  to  the  fniled  States. 
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(Ol..  DAVID  I..  BI!AIXA1:D  to  he  Al’POl.NTED  MII.ITAKY  ATTA(  HE  AT 
lU  EXOS  AlliES. 

It  lia>  recently  txa  n  announeed  tliat  ('ol.  David  L.  Biainartl  will 
l)e  as>ie:n(  <1  tn  duty  a-  military  attaelie  to  the  rniti'd  States  Knd>assy 
at  Buenos  Airc's,  Ari^eutina.  In  vi(>w  ol'  tlie  distinguished  services 
('<d.  Brainard  has  rendtu'i'd  during  Ids  dS  yc'ars  of  active  sc-rviet'  in 
the  Army  of  the  I’nited  States,  this  announcement  is  of  esjieeial 
interest,  not  only  to  hi>  Iricmds  hut  to  representative  men  throujrhout 
th(‘  country  interesttal  in  Ban  American  i(*lations.  A  hill  recently 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  ant hori/.ini;  the  Bn'sident  to  ])laee 
Col.  Brainard  on  the  retirecl  list  with  tin*  rank  of  l)ri<radier  fieiK'ial, 
in  reeojrnition  of  the  eons])ieuous  s('iviees  he  rendc'red  his  ecuintry 
in  the  Arctic  rejritms  as  a  memher  of  the  Clicady  Kx])edition.  Ih* 
was  one  of  tin*  7  survivois  of  a  ])arty  of  25  which  start(‘d  out  to 
disc(tver  the  Xortli  Bol(>.  On  many  other  occasions  h(‘  has  rcmdered 
consj)icuous  and  <rallant  service',  and  the  Se'cretaiyof  Wai,  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  ('ommitte'e'  on  ^filitarv  Alfairs,  states:  “Col. 
Biainard  is  the  only  odice'r  now  on  the  active  list  of  the  Army  who 
received  his  commission  for  distin^iushed  se'rvices.’'  He  has  reached 
his  ])rcscnt  hijih  rank  throujih  all  the  noncommissioned  and  eommis- 
sioiu'il  jrrades  since'  his  enlistment  in  the  Army  iis  a  ])rivate'  in  the' 
Se'e'onel  Cavalry  in  1S7(».  He  re'e-eiveel  his  e'e)nnnissie)n  eis  seeeend 
lie'Utenant  in  issd  in  re'ee)<j:nitie)n  e)f  <iiillant  anel  meiiteerieeus  service' 
re'nde'ie'el  in  the'  Ore'e'ly  Aretie'  Exjee'elitiem  eef  1SS1-1S,S4.  In  eulelitiem 
tee  his  servieas  in  the  Are-tie-  reuiems  he  teeeek  jeeirt  in  the  Inelian  wars 
in  tl>e  West,  and  weis  weeundeal  in  iie-tieen  ii<j:ainst  the  Sieeiix  Indieins 
on  Little  ^^uelely  Cre-ek,  Meent.,  ^feiy  7,  1S77.  He  eilsee  saw  ae-tive- 
se'i  vie-e  in  the'  Bhilipjeine's.  Durinj;  the  (iiee'ly  Exjeeelitieen  he  meiele' 
the-  re'e-eerel  for  jitteiinin*:  the  fiirthest  neerth,  a  ree-orel  whie-h  steeeeel  for 
14  ye'iirs  until  Xiinse'ii,  the'  Xeerwejfian  exjeleerer,  sue-e-ceeleel  in  attain¬ 
ing  a  hijiher  hilitude'  iind  set  the  rce-eerel  wlde-h  steeeeel  until  the  fimil 
dise-eeve'iy  eef  the'  jeeele  ley  Aelininil  Pciiry.  The'  ree-ent  eie-tieen  eef  the' 
Cnite'el  States  in  niisinir  the'  nink  eef  the  U'^atieen  eit  Buenees  Aire's  tee 
that  eef  an  emhiissy,  sidese  epiently  feelleeweel  hy  ei  similar  ae-tieen  een  the' 
]eart  eef  Arffeiitimi  as  to  its  lepitieen  eit  Washinjxteen,  lenels  aelelitieenal 
inpeeertiine-e  tee  the'  peest  tee  whie-h  ('eel.  Brainarel  is  tee  be'  iissi<j;neel.  The' 
iiiepeeintme'iit  is  ei  (ittin«r  ree-eefinitieen  eef  the'  eminent  services  renele'reeh 
!is  it  is  iilsee  in  ke'e'jeinj;  with  the'  hij>:h  ehiiriie-te'r  iinel  emine'iit  epialifi- 
e-iitieens  eef  Arirent imi's  re'jeresentatives  in  this  eeeuntry.  The  Direeteer 
(le'iie'ral,  een  lee'lnelf  <ef  the  steilf  eef  the  Biin  Amerie-an  Unieen,  e'xtenels  tee 
(’eel.  Bneiniird  e-een<ir!itulieti(ens  een  his  jereemeetieen  .enel  new  a.ssi<>:nnie'nt . 
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PAMIMll.KT  OX  AKUEXTINK  1 NTEKX  ATK  )N  A  E  TIiADE. 

Amoiijr  tin*  Viuious  puhlicat ions  distrihuti'd  l»y  llio  Pan  Aiuoricaii 
Piiioii  is  a  pamphlet  iMitith'd,  “  ArjiiMitiiu*  Iiileniat  ional  Trade  -A  Few 
Figures  on  Its  Devcdopim'iit.”  This  In’oeluire,  annually  n'vised  and 
hrouglit  u])  to  date,  is  |)repan‘d  under  the  direetion  of  tlie  hiinniu  of 
eonimere(‘  and  industry  of  the  Argentiiu'  Department  of  A>;rieultui'e. 
and  Sr.  Don  Kieardo  Fillado,  the  director  <reneral  of  tliat  l»ureau.  is 
d(‘S(>rvinj;  of  praise  for  tin*  practical  arranjiimient  and  tlie  wide*  ran^(‘ 
of  useful  data  wliicli  it  contains.  A  glance  at  the  tahh*  of  content> 
reveals  tlie  value  of  this  com|)ilation.  In  its  til)  pagi's  tliere  is  pri'- 
simted  in  succinct  form  information  on  tlie  total  international  trade 
for  th(*  past  20  years,  |)ercentag('  of  increase,  halance  of  trade,  di'vid- 
opment  of  agricultural  and  animal  products,  trade  route's,  ari'a,  and 
population  of  Provinces  and  Territorii's.  while  numerous  grajihic 
charts  enhanci'  the  value  and  usefulness  of  tlic'se  statistics. 


MIXESTEH  CAEDEKOX’s  ADDKESS  TO  THE  AMEIHCAX  EEOPEE. 

.Sehhmi  has  a  Latin  Ami'rican  diplomat  had  greater  opportunity  to 
study  at  lirst  hand  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  people  of  the  Fnited 
.States  than  the  ministi'r  from  Bolivia.  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  ('alderon. 
Seldom  has  such  a  representative  allowed  the  people  to  h(*ar  his 
frankly  ouspoken  ami  sincere  opinion.  But  Sr.  Calderon,  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  July  12.  1!)14.  has  given  to  the  world  his  maturt'ly 
formed  interpretation  of  the  people  of  the  Dnited  States,  and  it  is  a 
statement  that  should  he  ri'ad  hv  all,  especially  those  who  only  faint¬ 
heartedly  helieve  that  American — Pan  American — ideals  are  vigorous 
and  active.  Sr.  Calderon  says: 

Till'  Iruc  sjiirit  of  tli'iiiocracy  exists  in  finer  flower  here  (in  the  United  States)  than  in 
anyotlier  nation  on  earth.  You  liave  shown  to  the  worhl  that  yon  do  not  desire  to  have 
even  the  apjx'aranee  of  national  selfishness  in  your  infereourse  with  other  nations.  The 
United  States  has  jmt  the  cynie  to  confusion  and  the  jtessinust  to  utter  rout.  The 
world  has  faith  in  your  ri<;ht-iuindeduess.  Latin  American  countries  are  fast  realizin': 
that  till'  inti'iests  of  the  American  Republics  are  identical,  and  that  our  ixditical  asjdra- 
tions  are  the  same.  The  spirit  of  neiyhborliness,  ri'sul tiny  from  increased  intercom¬ 
munication,  has  yrown  with  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Roth  are  to  be  fostered  by  the 
yreater  intercommunication  which  will  result  from  the  ojieniny  of  the  Panama  canal. 
The  final  suc<-ess  of  republican  instif utions,  the  community  of  ideals  and  aspirations, 
establishes  a  very  strony  bond  of  solidarity  amony  all  the  Jtepublics. 

But  tilt'  (luotatious  cmild  he  iiroloiigt'd  far  heyoiid  the  limits  of  the 
Bit.eetin  page.  This  is  only  a  glitupse  into  the  scholarly  thought  of 
one  of  th('  truest  tidvoctites  oti  the  Pan  AmericiUi  idea.  The  thanks 
of  America,  indeed  of  all  the  world,  art'  dtti'  Sr.  Calderon  for  liis 
clear  optimism,  and  it  is  to  Ix'  lioped  that  otliers  will  ht'  strength¬ 
ened  into  his  sturdy  faith  hy  ktiowing  how  much  acuti'tn'ss  of  visimi 
lit's  hehind  it. 


IIO.N.  liUAZ  W. 

Kiivciy  extradnliiuiry  iiiul  minister  iiloiiipnlentiary  of  tlie  rnited  f'tates  to  the  Kepulilic  of  Salvador. 

Mr.  l.on)|;,  whohasheen  honored  with  theappoititment  of  minister  to  Salvador,  was  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Latin  American  AlTairs  in  the  Dejiartmetit  of  State  since  May  14,  l!d3.  Born  in  Warsaw,  Ind., 
Se()temlier  27,  ISTil,  he  was  edticated  iti  the  imhlic  schools  of  Indiana,  New  Mexico,  and  Michigan, 
at  Wentworth  Military  Academy,  Lexincton,  Mo.,  and  at  St.  .Michael  ('olleye,  Santa  Ke,  X.  Mex. 
since  leaviii);  collette  Mr.  I.oni;  has  enyayed  in  hnsiness  which  l>rotiyht  him  into  intimate  association 
with  the  cotititries  sotith  of  the  Kio  tlratide. 


Plio|i>uru|)li  tiv  IhiiT.**  Kwiiiif. 


IION.  WILI.IAM  WooDVII.LK  KuCKlIi  I.I.. 

Aiiii’i  icuii  iliplomal  \v)u>  lias  Ihtoiiu'  KonMt:M  Adviser  lo  i  he  liejmhlic  of  China. 
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EDUCATORS  TOUKIXO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  tli((  Fobruiiiy  luiinbor  <»f  tlio  Buei-etin  iuiuoiuiconu'iit  was  inado 
that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  a  jiroup  of  representatives  from  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States  woukl  visit  cities  of  South  America  for  purposes 
of  friendshi|)  and  study.  This  tour  is  mtw  nearing  its  end,  as  the 
company  is  expected  hack  in  Xcw  York  on  August  20,  and  it  is  a 
|)leasur(^  to  offer  greetings  on  their  safe  return  and  congratulations  on 
the  successful  outcome  of  their  mission.  Dr.  Harry  Erwin  Bard,  the 
director  of  the  Pan  American  division  of  tlie  ass<»ciation,  has  been  a 
careful  guide  and  has  everywhere  found  a  cordial  reception  and 
coopei’ation  with  his  plans.  Newspaper  accounts  are  now  arriv'ing, 
with  details  of  the  tour.  Several,  sent  through  the  kindness  of  Hon. 
Edwin  V.  Morgan,  the  United  States  ambassador  at  Kio  do  danerio, 
give  enthusiastic  reports  of  the  visit  and  of  the  interest  aroused 
wliile  in  Kio  and  Sao  Panlo.  The  same  apiireciation  of  the  motives 
and  the  same  desire  to  reciprocate  in  the  movement  are  manifested  in 
the  other  capitals.  Undoubtedly  ne.xt  winter  will  see  a  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  plans  of  this  division  of  the  American  Association  for  Inter¬ 
national  C’onciliation.  The  personnel  of  the  jiarty  was  as  follows: 
Ilany  Erwin  Bard,  director.  Pan  American  division  of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation,  New  York;  Percy  Bentley 
Burnet,  director  of  foreign  languages,  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  dohn  Driscoll  Eitz-derald,  assistant  professor  of 
romance  languages.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.;  Keginahl  K. 
(loodell,  professor  of  S|)anish,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chester  Lloyd  .lones,  associate  ))rofessor  of  ixditical  science.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  M'isconsin,  Madison,  Wis. ;  d.  B.  Lockey,  principal,  high  school, 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  Frederick  Bliss  Lnquiens,  professor  of  Spanish,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Leon  ('arroll  Marshall,  professor  of 
political  economy,  Univei’sity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.;  William 
Thomas  Morrey,  head  of  the  department  of  history,  Bushwick  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Clark  Edmund  Persinger,  professor  of  his¬ 
tory,  University^of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  Edward  Guy  Snider, 
instructor  of  economics.  College  of  tlie  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Allan 
11.  Willett,  professor  of  economics,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Techmdogy, 
Pittsburgli,  Pa. 


the  RETIRINU  .MIXI.STKR  ok  KO.STA  RICA. 

It  is  with  dee])  regret  that  the  Bui.i.eti.v  must  announce  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  senior  member  of  the  governing  board,  the  minister  of 
Costa  Kica  to  the  United  States,  Sr.  Don  doaijiiin  Bernardo  ('alvo. 
Sr.  Calvo  began  his  jjarticipation  in  the  work  of  what  is  now  the  gov¬ 
erning  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  his  appointment  as 
minister  in  Washington,  on  ,lanuary  .■>.  IStM).  'Phis  means  more  than 
Hull.  L'— 11 — '.) 


K  AM>  INIVKUSIIA’  MKN,  l.AKK  ( ;  K  N  K  V  A .  W  I 


I'llK  CON  KKUKNA'K  I'uK 
CONSIN,  JI  NK  I-’  -’1,  1!II4. 


ATKP  TO  Till'.  I.ATIN  AMKIUCAN  SKCTION  OK 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES. 


1.')  continuous  \  cars  of  personal  inti'rest  and  unilaj;j;ing  devotion  to 
tlie  cause  for  which  the  l^an  American  Union  exists.  But  Sr.  Calvo's 
elforts  in  that  repird,  always  as  a  repi-esentative  of  his  native  country, 
date  far  prior  to  his  oflicial  membership  in  the  ^joverninf;  hoard,  llis 
knowledjre  of  the  organization  began  at  its  birth  in  Washington,  for 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Costa  Rican  delegation  to  the  International 
American  Conference  there  in  1889.  Again  he  was  charge  d’affaires 
of  Costa  Rica  at  Washington  in  1892.  Later  Sr.  ('alvo  was  appointed 
as  minister  i-esident  to  the  United  States  (hsilti),  being  accredited 
since  1898  to  Mexico  as  well.  In  1899  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  he 
occupied  to  the  date  of  his  retirement,  and  during  this  period,  in 
1901-2,  he  was  tlie  (’osta  Rican  delegate  to  the  Second  International 
American  (’oid'erence  in  Mexico.  In  1907  he  was  the  (Msta  Rican  rep¬ 
resentative  at  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  invitation  of  Senator  Elihn  Root,  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  State.  A  public  man,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot,  Sr.  Calvo  has 
made  warm  friends  and  admirers  wherever  he  has  been  known. 
Hie  entire  stall  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will  miss  him,  and  through 
the  Bi’ij.etix  takes  this  opportunity  of  wishing  him  an  e((ually 
lionored  success  in  whatever  path  destiny  may  lead  him. 


THE  Pf:ACE  TREATIES  WITH  LATIN  AMERICAN  REPCHLICS. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  is  to  he  congi-atulated 
on  his  success  in  securing  the  accord  of  so  many  countries  to  his 
movement  toward  international  peace,  and  to  the  recognition  of 
the  value  of  his  idea,  embodied  in  the  treaties  of  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship.  Already  20  nations  have  accepted  these  treaties,  and,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  14  of  them  are  Republics  of  Latin  America.  It  is 
interesting  to  record  the  dates  of  these  acceptances.  Salvador 
came  lirst,  on  August  7,  191d;  then  (luatemala  and  Panama,  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  H»i:i;  Honduras,  November  .'j,  1913:  and  .Nicaragua,  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1914.  So  far,  during  lttl4,  the  se<|uence  was  Bolivia,  Jan¬ 
uary  22;  Costa  Rica,  February  13;  Dominican  Republic,  February 
17;  Venezuela,  March  21;  Peru,  July  24;  U^ruguay,  July  20;  and 
-Vrgentina,  Brazil,  and  CJiile  on  the  same  date,  July  24.  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  have  from  the  beginning  been  foremost  in  the  advocacy 
and  practical  recognition  of  the  principles  of  arbitration,  and  in  this 
instance  they  once  more  show  theii'  faith  in  the  ideals  which  alone  can 
lead  to  the  best  results  in  civilization. 

rXITEl)  .ST.VTES  HAXKS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

More  than  once  has  editorial  mention  in  the  Buli.i:tin  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  direct  banking  facilities  between 
North  and  South  America.  Support  has  also  in  this  way  been  given 
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ACHIEVEMENT  I’lUZE. 


Mr.  I.oiulon  hus  the  lii.sliiiclioii  »!  IxOni;  the  first  winner  of  the  John  Harrett  ( Dartmouth.  IssO)  .\U-Koun>l 
.tchievement  ineilal.  His  name  is  the  first  to  he  inscriheii  on  the  silver  eiii),  the  permanent  trophy, 
which  remains  with  thecolle^'e.  .Mr.  Eotuloti  is  from  North  I'roy,  .\. 
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to  the  ()j»ini(»ii  ficqucntly  (‘xpresscMl  by  astute  travelers  leturiiine: 
from  South  America  tliat  there  was  au  evident  demand  in  many 
parts  of  South  America  for  more  intimate  l)ankinfr  c<)nnections 
between  the  two  continents.  It  is  <xiatifyin<'  to  announce.  thei(“foie. 
that  practical  steps  aie  h<‘in<r  taken  to  meet  the  requirements.  Since 
the  passajre  of  the  new  l)ankinjj:  law,  whereby  Unitetl  States  hanks 
are  now  at  liberty  to  establish  branches  in  forei'tn  territory,  increased 
interest  has  been  aroused,  and  the  National  City  liank  of  New  York 
is  on  the  pctint  of  widening;  its  activities  by  establishing  branches  at 
Kio  de  Janeii  o  and  Buenos  Aires.  Mr.  li.  ().  Jiailev,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  I’nited  States  Treasury,  ami  Mr.  James  Martine. 
have  just  left  New  York  ft>r  South  America,  and  will  act  in  behalf  of 
the  National  City  Bank.  Althou<;h  their  iirst  official  duties  will 
naturally  be  directed  to  the  foundation  of  the  branches  in  Kio  and 
Buenos  Aires,  it  is  ahnost  certain  that  Montevideo,  Santiago,  and 
Lima  will  be  considered  in  line,  and  that  other  important  linaneial 
centers  will  receive  attention.  That  unanimous  approval  is  accorded 
this  movement  is  shown  by  the  very  many  letters  sent  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  commercial  interests  from  all  parts  of  the  country  com 
mending  the  National  City  Bank  for  its  enterprise.  The  Bulletin 
wishes  to  add  its  congratulations  to  the  others  and  to  express  the 
opinion  that  undoubtedly  this  movement  will  do  much  to  inciease 
the  growing  friendship  among  the  American  nations. 


LATIN  AMERICA  AT  THE  STUDENT  CONFERENCES. 

'rile  conferences  for  college  and  university  men  which  were  held 
at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  June  12-21,  1014,  and  at  East  Northtield, 
Mass.,  June  10-28,  1014,  were  marked  by  that  same  enthusiasm, 
good  fellowship,  and  practical  service  as  are  characteristic  of  student 
gatherings.  The  special  section  devoted  to  stiulents  from  the 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Kico. 
and  the  Philippines  proved  so  popular  last  year  that  similar  divi¬ 
sions  were  held  this  year  at  both  Lake  Geneva  and  at  Northfield. 
Many  of  the  speakers  who  addressed  the  groups  at  Wisconsin  also 
attended  the  Northfield  conference.  Among  the  speakers  wen- 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Dr.  John  K.  Mott,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer. 
Prof.  Servando  y  Esquivel,  and  Sr.  Don  Jose  U.  Escobar,  of  Mexico: 
Charles  D.  llurrey,  Raymond  Robins,  E.  T.  Colton,  C.  M.  Spinning. 
A.  E.  Turner,  A.  W.  Stevenson,  and  11.  O.  Sandberg  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  staff,  who  attended  the  Northfield  gathering.  At  Lake 
Geneva  the  Latin  American  division  consisted  of  about  50  young  men 
studying  in  the  various  higher  institutions  in  this  country.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  present  and  the  countries  represented: 

E.  R.  O’Connor,  Fenelon  Arias,  N.  J.  Bolster,  of  Argentina;  George 
Gonzalez,  of  Bolivia;  Jacy  T.  de  Souza,  Joao  Salerno,  ().  Mendouca. 
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Iv.  (i.  Wi'sterman,  K.  E.  Martins,  Aristides  Monteiio, Akusto  Barratlas. 
Manuel  do  Lima,  Antonio  do  Maeedo  Costa.  S.  B.  Bastos,  Jienjamin 
Barradas,  of  Brazil;  Eugene  (lellona,  of  Chile:  A.  E.  Burhano,  of 
Colombia;  (luill.  (lallegos,  of  ('osta  Rica;  Rafael  Lagarde,  Oscar 
Carbajal,  Diego  Rivcu-o,  jr.,  of  Cuba:  T.  L.  Collighon,  Abel  Cantu, 
-Ilian  Zozaya,  -Tuan  B.  Medina,  Delfido  Cordova,  of  Mi'xieo;  E.  R. 
Patron,  Thomas  Buckley.  Luis  Y.  Mazzini.  C.  Maurier,  of  Peru; 
E.  I).  Aguilar.  Sixto  A.  Francisco,  Marcelino  A.  Asuzano,  Feliciano 
C.  Sambito,  Agapito  ().  Ooa,  Vicente  Fabella,  Eulogio  Benitez, 
Salvador  Vnson,  Tomas  Confesor,  E.  E.  Fabiano,  Alfredo  Ramos, 
-lose  Delfin,  F.  Sariben,  Pedro  A])acible,  Mariano  Osmena,  (iabriel 
MaiTalac,  of  Philippine  Islands;  -losi*  Margarida,  of  Porto  Rico; 
Samuel  Martinez,  of  Spain. 

.Vt  Xortlilield  then*  wi're  ahout  JO  stiulents  at  tho  Latin  American 
section  and  this  group  was  tlie  reeijiient  of  ‘])eeial  courtesies  and 
attentions.  It  was  gratifying  to  note  the  enthusiastic  applause, 
wliieh  greeted  the  didegation  as  it  entered  the  vast  assembly  haU  on 
the.  night  of  tlie  great  celebration.  Though  there  were  present  on 
tliat  occasion  nearly  1, ()()()  delegates,  rejiresenting  Eurojie,  ('hina, 
-lapan,  North  and  Soutli  America,  from  100  leading  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  jireparatorv  schools  of  tlie  United  States,  few  of  the  groU|ps 
were  so  loudly  and  freiiuently  cheered  as  was  the  Latin  American 
delegation.  It  is  indeed  a  signilieant  sign  of  the  times  wlien  the 
young  college  man  of  the  United  States  recognizes  tlie  true  merit  of 
his  fellow  students  from  the  southern  continent,  and  appreciates  the 
value  of  developing  close  ties  of  friendship  and  confraternity  with 
them.  During  the  conference  the  delegates  from  West  Point  tendered 
a  sjieeial  reception  in  honor  of  the  Latin  American  delegates  who 
reciprocated  the  courtesy  a  few  days  later.  'Fhe  delegates  at  the 
Northfield  conference,  included:  llippolyto  (1.  Souto,  T.  B.  ('aval- 
eanti,  F.  11.  de  Oliveira,  A.  -1.  Pompina,  of  Brazil;  Manuel -T.  Puente, 
-luan  C.  Zamora,  E.  ('.  ('astellanos,  Angel  B.  I.,agiieruela,  of  ('uba: 
S.  Y.  Es(|uivel,  Manuel  Barranco,  -Jose  U.  Escobar,  -1.  F.  Peralta,  of 
Mexico;  Hector  Lopez,  of  Nicaragua;  Herbert  11.  Mencia,  Salvador 
Meza,  of  Salvador;  -1.  Luis  (’anas,  B.  (Quintero,  of  Venezuela;  Pedro 
Labadla,  of  the  l*hili|)pine  Islands;  Balbino  R.  Flores,  of  Porto  Rico. 

COMMEXt'E.MENT  EXKIU’ISE.S  AT  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Two  events  of  unusual  interest  marked  the  annual  commencement 
e.xercises  of  Dartmouth  (’ollege  during  the  latter  part  of  -June,  viz,  the 
formal  presentation  and  opening  of  Robinson  Hall,  and  the  award 
of  the  aU-round  acliieviMuent  medal  to  Mr.  Paul  Witmer  Loudon,  of 
North  Troy,  New  York,  of  the  graduating  class.  This  prize,  fully 
describial  in  tlie  -Inly  issue  of  the  Bi  r.LETix,  was  established  by  tho 
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DATOS  CL'RIOSf)S.— API  NTAMIEXTOS  1»F  CAKTEKA.— MISCELAXEAS. 

N r M E R( )  EXT R AOR DIXAR 10. 

Trihuto  de  admirard’i/)  d  l(t  (fron  Hrjnthlicn  del  Xortr,  con  motivo  de 
inmplirse  eii  el  eocfimtr  luni  (I  priiurr  centcnario  dc  sti  Constitncion. 
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17  DE  SETIEMBRE  DE  1787.  17  DE  SETIEMBRE  DE  1887. 


Xkw-Hami'simri:. 
.Tuan  I.nnpliin. 
Nicolas  (iilinaii. 

Massacih'sktts. 
Xataniel  (itjrh.ain. 
KntVi  Kc!i(r. 

(.’ONXIATICIT. 
(iiiillcrnio  .'^amufl 
.lolinsun. 

liogorio  Shorinan. 

N  rKVA-YoKK. 
Alcjanilru  ilaniilton. 

NrKVA-.lKiisi:v. 
Guillermo  l.iviugslon. 
Huviil  Hrearly. 
(iuilleimo  Patterson. 
Jonatan  Dayton. 

Pr.XSVI.VAXIA. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
Tomn.s  Milllin. 
Roberto  Morris. 

.loree  Glyme.r 
Tomas  Filzsimons. 
.laved  Iniiersoll. 
.laime  'Wilson. 
Gobernador  Morris. 

Pki.awark. 

Jorge  Head 
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Gunning  Bedford. 
Juan  Diekin.sun. 
liieardo  Bassett. 
Jaeolio  .Broom. 

Maryland. 

Jaime  M’  Henry. 
Daniel  de  St.  TomAs 
Jenifer. 

Itaniel  Carroll. 

VinoisiA. 

Juan  Blair. 

.laime  Madison. 
Carolina  dfi.  Nortf. 
Guillermo  Blount. 
Rieardo  Dobbs  Spaigbt 
Hugo  Williamson. 
t’.YUOl.tXA  DKL  Si  r. 
.luan  Rutledge. 

Carlo.s  Cotesworth 
I’inekney. 

Carlos  Pinekney. 
Pieree  Ifutler. ' 

Gkoruia. 
Guillermo  Few. 
.\braham  Baldrin. 
Certifieo : 

OiiilU  roiti  Jackxon. 
.Seeretario. 


.V  CNlyfE  ITCTCUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

This  curious  picture  repre.sents  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  cleverly  arranged  to  uirm  the  head  of  (ieorge  Washington.  It  is  tiie  work  of  Sefior  Don 
fulio  Fehres  Cordero,  of  .Merida,  Venezuela,  who  over  a  ijuarter  of  a  cetilury  ago  (.IssTj  published  a 
sjiecial  edition  of  :i00  copies  of  the  picture.  Recently  Sr.  Cordero  .sent  to  the  Pan  .\merican  Cnioii  the 
last  available  copy  of  that  valued  issue. 
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director  gi'iieral,  dojui  Barrett,  who  is  an  alumnus  of  Dartimmtli, 
class  of  ISS!).  Klsciwhorc  in  tliis  issue  tliere  is  ])ul)lished  a  ])ietnre  of 
Mr.  I.oudon,  wlio  enj(»ys  tlie  nni(|ue  distinction  of  l)eing  tjie  first 
recipient  of  tlie  gold  nietlal  and  of  liaving  his  name  head  the  column 
on  the  silver  cu])  which  romains  as  a  ])ermanent  possession  of  the 
college.  'I'Jie  mnv  hall  which  was  dedicated  is  named  for  Mr.  Wallact' 
F.  Rohinson,  a  prominent  business  man  of  New  Kngland  wlio  donated 
the  funds  for  its  erection.  It  will  serve  as  a  center  for  the.  social, 
intellectual,  and  artistic  acth'ities  of  tlie  student  body  just  as  the 
gymnasium  does  for  the  athletic  interests.  Among  the  organizations 
to  be  lioused  here  will  be  the  student  publications,  language  <  lubs, 
literary  circles,  and  the  dramatic  and  musical  clubs. 

THE  SIXTH  I’AX  AMEHICAX  MEDICAE  CONUKESS  WII.L  MEET  IX  SAX 

FI!  VNCISCO. 

The  committee  on  medical  program  of  the  Banama-Bacitic  Intiu- 
national  Exjmsition,  nt  the  suggestion  of  anumber  of  medical  societies, 
has  set  ajiart  the  period  from  dune  14  to  July  d,  Ihlo,  to  be  known  as 
the  “  FiX])osition  medical  ])eriod.”  It  is  ex])i'cted  that  during  this 
])eriod  a  number  of  the  hauling  medical  societies  and  associations  of  the 
world  will  convene  in  San  Francisco  in  the  halls  and  auditoriums  at  tlie 
Kx])osition  grounds  set  ajiart  for  this  juirjiose.  Among  others,  it  is 
expected  tlnit  the  American  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
session  during  the  week  beginning  June  21.  One  of  the  first  accejit- 
ances  of  the  invitation  sent  out  by  the  Exposition  oHicialswas  that  of 
the  Sixth  Ban  American  Medical  Omgress.  Xotice  of  the  acceptaiici* 
of  this  inv'itation  was  received  early  in  June  by  Mr.  James  A.  Barr, 
director  of  congresses  of  the  Exjiosition,  from  Dr.  Leonidas  Avemlano, 
of  Lima,  Bern.  This  congress  is  composed  of  the  leading  medical 
])ractitioners  of  Latin  America  and  will  be  in  session  at  the  Exjiosition 
probably  during  the  week  beginning  Monday,  Juiu'  28,  ltd. a. 

PO.STPOXE  STUDEXT  C'OXGUESS  AT  CllII.E. 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  of  American  Students  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  at  Santiago,  ('hile,  during  September,  has 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  according  to  an  announcement  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Legation  of  Chile  at  Washington. 


I'hoto^raph  hy  Hurri^-Kwint;. 

rUOPOSKl)  MKMOJilAL  TO  WASIIINOTON  AT  \VASni\(iToN,  I). 

'I'liis  liandsome  nuMiiorial  wliicli  is  to  Ix'  erected  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States  will  contain  a  vast  convention  liall,  wliere  may  l)e  lield  national  nalherintts  that  have  for 
their  purpose  t lie  hettermentof  mankind  and  tlie  improvement  of  peneral  conditions.  The  cost,  $2,(K)0,U0l),  is  being  raistKl  by  popular  subscription  all  over  the  luiited  Slates 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  tieorge  Washington  .Memorial  .VssiK'iation,  of  which  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Dimock,  a  Xew  York  and  Washington  scK’iety  woman,  is  the  head.  The 
Washington  .Memorial  iSuilding  will  stand  on  a  plot  of  land  donated  by  the  (lovernmeut. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JULY  25,  1914.' 


Title. 


•Viittior. 


.VRl'.F.XTINA. 

Year  Itook  of  liueiios  .tires.. . 

Itejrort  <if  iiiiiiisler  of  piihlie  work.s . 

-tutoiiioliiles.  Duties  on  automohilcs  ami  iiart; 

Fire  ilei>arlineiit  of  Itiienos  .Vires . 

Ureweries  in  .\r);enlina,  luU . 

•  iliie . . 


Vpr  Is..  It.  M.  liartlenian.eonsul  i;en- 
eral,  Itnenos  .Vires. 

M  ay  S.  Do. 

May  11..  William  Dawson,  jr.,  eonsul, 
Uosario. 

rndaleii.  It.M.  Itartleman,  eonsul  t;en- 
eral,  liuenos  .Vires. 

.ilo. .  . .  Do. 

May  l.'i. .  William  Dawson,  jr.,  eonsul, 
Rosario. 

May  Hi. .  Do. 

..ilo.. . .  It.  M.  Mart leman,  consul  (,’en- 
eral,  Muenos  .Vires. 

,.<lo....  William  Dawson,  jr.,  eonsul, 
Rosario. 

Mavis..  Do. 

..do....  Do. 

May  23. .  It.  M.  Martlenian, consul  t;en- 
eral,  Muenos  .Vires. 

May  27. .  William  Daw.son,  jr.,  consul. 
Rosario. 

May2<»..  Do. 

Jutiel..|  Do. 

June  2..  Do. 

June  ti. .  Do. 

June  s. .  It.  M.  Martlenian, consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Muenos  .Vires. 

.May  in. .  .Vlliro  L.  Miirnell,  vice  consul 
tieneral  in  cliartte,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

.Mav  11. .  I  Julius  (i.  Lay,  eonsul  ceneral, 
Rio  cle  Janeiro. 

.Mav  U..  Do. 

May  I,')..  Do. 


.Sanitary  drinkin!;  cups . 

( I’uldication.)  Rank  and  insurance  coniiiaiiies. . . 

shoe  trade  and  industry .  . 

Rat  and  roach  paste . 

flank  and  otiice  supplies . 

Kxports  for  orders  (ptihlicatioiii . . . 

ttasoline  lightiin;  .  . 

Moving-picture  machines . . 

Foreign  traile  for  first  three  months  of  lull.. . 

Tallow  and  grease. 

Makers’  machinery .  . 

.Vrgent ine commerce  for (piariereiiiled  Mar.  ill.  1!I14  limhlication) 


.Manufacturing  iiossihilities,  hranch  faetorie 

Railroad  construction . . 

Suspenders  and  garters..  . 

“Matte’’ . 

Regarding  estahlishment  of  enveloiie  factor 

llorsesho<“s,  duty . 

•  due  imports,  ahil  factories  (l!il2). . . 

Fuel  oil  and  coal .  .Mav  IM  Julius  C.  Lay, consul  general. 

It  io  de  Janeiro. 

isalt . _  Uo. 

linportcrs  of  groceries .  June  2  Do. 

List  of  dc  ilers  in  diamoinls  and  other  precious  stones,  t.ist  of  ..  d,). . .  Mo. 

lapidaries. 

Kxporters  of  tallow  and  grease .  June  3  (leo.  II.  I’ickerell,  consul. 

I’ara. 

Leather .  June  4  JuliusC.  Lay,eonsulgencral, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Milk .  June  .')  <ico.  H.  I’ickerell,  consul, 

1  I’ara. 

Kx|)orts  of  crude  rulitier .  June,  li  Do. 

Trade  e.xtension . tune  s  Maddin  '  Summers.  con.sttl, 

Santos. 

.Mimicifial  government  in  Rio . lune  >l  Julius  (1.  Lay,  consul  general, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Fire  deiiartment .  June  11  Do. 

Iinportat ion  of  iron  anil  steel.  11112  13 . lune  lo  Maddin  Sunimers,  consul, 

Santos. 

cnii.K. 

Horses .  May  l.j  .Vlfred  .V.  Winslow,  consul, 

Valparaiso. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  May  10  Do. 

.Sale  of  nitrate  lands . do. . .  Do. 

Trade  extension . do...  Do. 

Marrel  st.ives  an  t  he  i din; .  May  lit  Do. 

Mox  shooks . do....  Do. 

.Vmerican  law  hooks . do. . ..  Do. 

Freight  rates .  May  22  Do. 

Railway  supplies . do. . ..  Do. 

I  This  does  not  represent  a  comi>letc  list  of  the  reports  made  hv  the  consular  ollicers  in  Latin  .Vmerica, 
hut  merely  those  that  aresufiplied  to  the.  Fan  Vmerican  Union  as  likely  to  he  of  service  to  this  organization. 


The  constriiotion  of  this  I’eace  Memorial  l!ri<it:e.  ilesittiied  l>y  Mr.  T,  Kennard  Thompson,  latcl.V  president  of  tlie  Canadian  Clnl)  of  N'ew  York,  has  l)een  siit;f;ested  as  part/)f  tlie  ])eace 
celebrations  between  the  two  Knglish-speakint;  i>eoi)les'.  .Vmont:  the  other  iiermanent  features  of  this  peiiie  cenleimial  are  the  i)nrchase  by  the  Kti>:lLsli  of  Snittrave  .Manor, 
the  ancestral  home  of  (JeorKe  Washington  in  Knt;land,  dedicalini;  it  as  an  .\merican  historic  institution,  the  erection  of  mennjrial  arches  over  the  liitthway  leadint;  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  to  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Itritish  Coinmhia,  in  Canada.  Virttinia  will  i)resent  a  replica  of  Hondon's  statue  of  Washin);lon  to  (ireal  Urilain, 
while  .\merican  women  in  KiiKland  have  snhscrihed  for  a  statue  of  Chatham  which  will  he  t>resented  to  the  (iovernment  of  the  t'nited  Stales.  .\  replica  of  SI.  tianilens'  Lincoln 
statue  will  also  he  erecte<l  in  I.ondon.  lILstoric  pageants,  in  various  cities  in  the  fniled  Stales  and  Knttland  and  Canaila,  an  .\n;;lo-.\mcrican  Kxposilion  in  London,  and 
numerous  .soraal  events  will  al.so  form  special  features  of  the  celehraiion  which  will  last  Ihroutth  nearly  an  entire  year. 
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lUl'orts  rfrcirrd  to  July  Jo,  1HJ4 

(.'(iiiiiimed. 

Till.'. 

( 1III.K— contiinuMl. 

Dat 

.\ullior. 

TiiiilHM  land^ . 

May 

-- 

Alfred  A.  \\  iii.'ilow.  coii'sul. 

Valparaiso. 

Kx  plosives . 

Mav 

2(1 

Do. 

(’oiiiiiiercia!  ruling’s . 

Mav 

Do. 

Khvlrical  a|>|iliaiici's . 

...do. 

Do. 

1 

Fariiiiiin.  iMc . 

■lune 

3 

Do. 

* 

Nilrate  iiidiistrv . 

June 

Do. 

I’l  iii's  far  plans  awarded  far  repair  shops  in  Chile . 

...do. 

Do. 

Trade  and  indnsirial  notes:  Tannage  at  part  of  Valparaiso.  Kail- 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

iiif.'  staek  far  railways — Postal  niallers  -Sanitary  niatters-  Kd- 
ueatian— Kailwav.s  — Countrv  roads  in  Chile. 

Husine.ss  aiitlaak  in  Chile . 

June 

12 

Do. 

1  Industrial  and  coTiiiiiercial  eont:ress  in  Cliile . 

...do. 

Do. 

Chinchilli . 

June 

b 

Do. 

1  olomhia. 

New  sle.iTiier  line  for  ('ohunhia . 

J  une 

2 

Isaac  .\.  Manning,  consul, 
iiarrampiilla. 

Trade  extonsi<ni . 

Jtme 

17 

Do. 

l.aunilrv  soaps  ami  soap  powders . 

June 

2(1 

Do. 

1 

rosTA  HU  A. 

1 

Chances  in  customs  tariff  of  Costa  Kiea . 

June 

1!» 

Saimiel  T.  Lee.  eonsul.  san 

Jose. 

CUBA. 

Aufomobil*'  sundrbs  and  eleetriea)  aji]dianc<*s . 

.May 

Dean  K.  Wood, eonsul.  \ue- 
vitas. 

Kli-etrieal  appliances,  such  as  stoves,  sadirons, etc . 

June 

1 

Do. 

Trade  extension . 

June 

Do. 

Itievelc’s . 

June 

Do. 

I.iehtinc  outfits,  list  of  hardware  dealers . 

June 

s 

Do. 

) 

Steel  fiirnilnre  and  steel  lathinc . 

June 

12 

Do. 

Coli|)er  tnhinii . 

Paints  and  varnishes . 

...do. 

Do. 

June 

2H 

Do, 

.Sticar  output  in  litU . 

Jtily 

s 

James  L.  Kodgers,  eonsul 
general,  llabana. 

Tleport  on  industries  and  coinnuTeia!  conditions  in  con.sular  dis¬ 
trict,  P.U.l. 

Jtily 

u 

Ross  I'.,  lloladay,  eonsul. 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 

m>MINI('AN’  HEPVBUr. 

Bank  and  ollice  su])plies . 

May 

2A 

IL  Watson,  constilar  ageni. 

San  Pedro  de  Maeoris. 

lUevele  dealers . 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Corilage . 

...do. 

Do. 

Landowners . 

...do. 

Do, 

Maehinerv . 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Kngines . 

Mav 

2S 

Do. 

lee  plants . 

Juiie 

Charles  11.  .Mbrecht.viceand 
deputy  eonsul  general. 

Santo  Domingo. 

l-.leetrie  stoves,  ranges,  etc . 

June 

3 

Do. 

.Vutomohiles.  hicveles,  inotoreveles.  and  supplies . 

. .  .do. 

Do, 

Tratie  extension . 

June 

12 

1)0. 

Kleetrieal  appliances . 

•luno 

1 

is 

Frank  .\nderson  Henry. eon- 
snl,  Puerto  Plata. 

I-ist  of  general  imnorters . 

June 

111 

Charles  11.  .\lbrecht,  vice 
and  deputy  eonsul  general, 

Santo  Domingo. 

Klwtrie  lighting . 

...do. 

Do. 

Pumps . 

June 

2(t 

Frank  .Vnderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul.  Puerto  Plata. 

Ove.rall  suits  and  shirts . 

June 

22 

Do. 

Petaehahle  rowboat  motors . 

June 

3(t 

Do.  1 

Kleetrie  devices  and  specialties . 

...do. 

Do. 

EClAnoK. 

Commerce,  and  imhistries  for  l!tn . 

•May 

(» 

Frederic  W.  (ioding,  eonsul 
general,  Guayaquil. 

\  egetahle  sponges . 

Mav 

Do. 

.\nierican  schtad  furniture . 

June 

2t) 

Do. 

UUATEM \L\. 

C.roundnuts . 

June 

1(1 

Stuart  Lupton,  consul  gen. 
oral,  Guatemala  Citv. 

HAITI. 

Lumber  imports . 

.\pr. 

■24 

Lemtiel  W.  Livingston,  eon¬ 
sul.  Caiie  Haitien. 

last  of  bakers . 

...do 

Do. 

Principal  phvsicians.  druggists,  and  dimtists . 

.\pr. 

2n 

Do 

i 
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III  jiorU  rrcflred  to  Juh/  Jo.  I!>14  -  Coiitinuoil. 


Fen'  inir  wire,  licc  dI  iluiv. 


Dry  yooils  slorc-; . 

I.eatlier . 

Motor  cyolos . 

Oil  in  Mondnras  (  Decifc  No.  Ml) . 

Report  on  ooinmorce  and  industries  for  H)i:t 


.MovitiL'-pictnre  sliow-^ 


RakitiL'  inaeiiitiery  (titp  tnarket  i 

lee  platits . 

I‘ntniis . 

Overalls.  I.ist  of  inercliatiis. . . 


.Motors . 

I.ist  ofi  attle  pro<iui  ets  atnl  druyydsts. 

ronit'ien  e  atei  itKlnstries  lor  ltd:) _ 

Ratiatia  latnls . 


lyiM'Mriters . 

Overalls . 

Wliiskv  trallir . 

I  iveralls.  liicvries  atel  motor  cycles  . 

.NU  AIi.Mit  A. 

Tra'lc  extetision.  I.ist  <d  inerchatits. 


Vutotmddle  service. 


'l  eiitiis  or  ramiet  clnlis  . 
Trade  cotnlitions . 


iasolitie  liylititiy. 


Klectric  vai-cntn  cleaners . 

I  Iveralls . 

Detachalile  row  lsiat  tttolors . 

i-KKi;. 

Annual  report  on  trade,  coininerce,  and  finance  for  year  I'.iTi.  . . . 

Visit  of  Rusiness  .Men’s  League  of  St.  l,onis  to  Pern . 

N'ew  natiotial  theater  for  Lima,  Peru . 

f  'alifortiia  tinneil  frtiit  products . 

Ultfl.t  AV. 

Cotnttierce  atid  itidtistries  lor  P.iPi.  . 

OHioc  supplies . 

Rei|uiretnctits  titid  coiidiliotis  for  rcyisterini;  forciyii  medicitie 
titles  ill  Printiiay. 

\  K\i:ZI  KLA. 

lyclecars .  . 

.Moviiii'-idcture  iiia 'liiiic.-. . 

ISicyi  lc  'Jcalers;  auloniohilc  yatayes . 

Rakers’  machinery . 

Inm  castings . 

Cotton  maiiufacturiiiy. . 

•  atine'l  fruits . 

Puttifis . 

Out  strini’s  and  musical  iiistrutiieiils . 

Trade  e.xtension . 

<  old-.storaye  machinery . 

Steel  bridges,  etc .  . 

Credit  to  flour  inifioricrs . 

U  indmills . 

Hats . 

Supplies  for  railroa'l  or  highway  coiistrucl  ion . 

Tallow- . 

Klour... .  . 

Shirts  ami  overall  suits .  . 

Trade  extension . . 

Vacutltii  cleatiers.  .  . 

Oil .  . 


May 

17 

K.  M.  Lawton.  rp.ru- 

cigaliia. 

Mav 

2(1 

Do. 

Ma‘v 

27 

Do. 

Max- 

2.S 

Do. 

May 

M) 

Do. 

■Iiitie 

David  J.  D.  .Myers,  consul. 
Puerto  Cortes' 

•Ittne 

K.  M.  I.aw  toti,  cotisiil.  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

J  title 

10 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

.1  line 

17' 

1)0. 

June 

22 

Johti  .S.  Hatiion.  cotisiil. 
Ptierto  Cories. 

June 

2:t 

.\.  R.  Hordon,  acting  consu¬ 
lar  agent,  San  .I’lancito. 

June 

_«» 

John  .\.  (iainoii.  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 

June 

:io 

K.  M.  Rawlon,  consul.  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

July 

10 

Do. 

May 

;so 

T.  C.  Hatiini.  c-oiisul. 
liurango. 

June 

0 

I.oiiis  Hostetler,  consul.  1  let- 
in  osillo. 

June 

22 

Marion  I.elcher.  consul,  Chi- 
liiiahua. 

June 

2o 

Do. 

June 

7 

Harohl  D.  Cluin.  consul 
Corinto. 

.1  line 

Paul  Usterhout.  consular 
agent,  Boi-as  del  'Toro. 

. .  .(la 

Do. 

June 

.\lhan  Snyder,  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  Patiaina. 

June 

0 

Frederick  E.  Herron,  vii-e 
anil  deputy  con.stil.  Colon 

June 

i;i 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

June 

*17* 

Do. 

May 

20 

William  W.  llatnlley,  consul 
general,  Callao. 

May 

:«) 

Do. 

Jiine 

0 

Do. 

June 

12 

Do 

May 

4 

Ralph  J.  Totten,  (-otisiil, 
.Montevideo. 

May 

2(i 

1  >0. 

JllllO 

11 

•Alliert  li.  Flierl,  vii-e consul. 
Montevi'leo. 

May 

l!t 

Thomas  W.  Voettei,  consul. 
I.a  liiiaiia. 

Mav 

2.'* 

Do. 

,  do 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

June 

Do. 

.  .do 

Do. 

June 

2 

Do. 

.  .do 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

.  .do 

Do. 

June 

;i 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

June 

s 

Do. 

. . .do. 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

June 

iV 

Do. 

June 

h; 

Do 

..ilo. 

Do 

.  .do. 

Do 

June 

17 

Do. 

June 

22 

Do. 

..do. 

Do 

I 


COMMERCE  OF  PARAGUAY 
FOR  1913  '/ 


TIIK  foiTiijii  coimiuTce  af  Piuaguiiy  for  lOPi,  acc-ording  to  the 
report  of  Sr.  (’.  Kuiz,  direetor  of  customs,  was:  Imports  tsix 
months)  ;i,(’ho.d21  .()0  pesos  gold;  exports.  pesos 

gold.  In  the  message  of  Presulent  Schaei'er  to  the  National 
('ongress,  delivered  on  April  1,  1914,  the  total  imports  for  the  year 
aie  estimate<l  at  7,90S,S15.4;)  pesos  gt>ld.  On  this  estimate  the  total 
foreign  trade  amoimteil  ti)  1 .4,o:i9,744.oS  pesos  gold.  This  is  an 
increase  over  1912  of  3,953,421.09  pesi's — 2,55S,215.32  ix'sos  in 
imports  and  1,395,205.77  in  exports. 

Kstimating  the  gold  peso  at  97  cents  I'nited  States  currency,  the 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  in  1913  was:  Imports,  87,071,- 
551;  e.xports,  85,402,001;  total,  813,133,552.  Increase  over  1912  of 
82,481,409  in  imports,  81,353,350  in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of 
.83,s:U,S19. 

IMPOHTS. 


Th(‘  im[)orts  hy  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912,  and 
1913  (six  months),  were  as  follows: 


I'.ao  1911  1912  (Six 

months  I . 


(Joriiiany .  . 

rnitoG  kiii^Goin . 

AiA^oiUina . 

I■'nltl(•e . 

Ihilv . 

Spain . 

UtiittMl  Slates . 

lieltiiittn . 

Aitstria-Iltitittarv . 

Urntmav . 

Itrazil ' . 

.  $7;s:i.os2 

.  1,241, 333 

.  .>(;S,0S4 

.  234,M»S 

.  'i.U.TKI 

.  irs.-iM 

.  202, 7GG 

.  7I,S70 

.  Ii0.0t»7  , 

.  44,7‘.K>  ' 

SI,  1II,7U 
2.  (12j,  490 
(17S,9oti  ‘ 
2S9,:112 
TCt.ti'.’O 
:lt)ti,  1S9 
:ll0,.’i40 
149,4.')0 
I4(>,73S 
14,712 
I2.'2(>2 

$1,770,400  ' 
1,S02.09.'. 
7.74,  Ml 
120.  JM 
;142, 707 
402,. S7I 
:179,  .'197 
107,  .7.79 

1  100, 47:t 

1  IO.mC) 

.70.  S72 

M,30S,737 
1.301.434 
0S‘2,017 
300. 77S 
30*^.201 
322,  SC»N 
300,407 
12S,054 
123.0^1,') 
;io.33‘> 

V2,  iss 

1 1.007 

003. 4 1> 
317, 1  S3 
23S.070 
232,774 
223,000 

I  SI,  307 
70,012 

30,  400 

31.  104 
20,  IH13 

S.312 

0.  732 

0, 323 

SwitztTlaiKl  - . 

3,  (MM 

4,(H)3 

3,313 

1 . 730 

1,  I^2 

other  eoittitries . 

. 

I.‘tl ,  4t>7 

I  lti.7'J7 

20,01‘5 

14. 729 

Total 

.  3lit> 

t),  2.^2,  ISO 

0,:il0,0.74 

3, 1»H».0S2 

3,333, 07(t 

'In  19(19  imliuU'd  nmlcr  ‘  'Olhor  connli  ics." 

-  In  1909,  1919,  nml  1911  im  lmlod  nmli'f  ‘ 'Other  connl rics." 


PAN  AMERfCAN  UN/ON 


PAKAGUAV. 


;U8 

Till'  imports  liy  major  classilicatioiis  for  tlio  years  ItlO'.l,  IttlO, 
ItMl.  ami  Hilo  (six  montlis)  wore  as  follows: 


HiiW 

liiin 

mil 

mu 

(si.x 

months). 

Icslilc- . 

. 

■?1,  Ms,  kill 

$1,400,042 

$1.0S4.740 

l•■^M>.Klulrs . 

.  siiti.iil.i 

1.  130.45;} 

1.3(>(>,  152 

1, 177.047 

NOS.  421 

Hardware . 

.  21H>,  2()0 

51S. 102 

014,770 

(vlO.stiO 

KtifU'V  ^i>o«ls  1 . 

.  154,t)4t 

27;},4(iO 

:«H),  4111 

3S2. 4SS 

247,700 

\\  hies,  spirits,  etc . 

.  22(),1)7:t 

33s.  (>.’>0 

2s0, 054 

■2Xi,  1112 

IV).  W4 

Drugs  and  chemicals . 

. 

l.'d.4s2 

11M),37S 

21li,240 

i:u,  ISO 

. 

.  lit,  ms 

121*,  .771) 

i:k7,:{i:i 

NO,  000 

Aninials  - . 

73,  725 

Sl.l)7t> 

Hals . 

.  :i7,ir.>:t 

S7,241) 

,S2,.771 

72, HOO 

.50,S}1 

KUs  trical  .supplies  - . 

5n,  S,37 

.7ti.2iil 

1  i  lass  and  chinau  are  < . 

00.  S70 

Sti.Mtl 

43, 0S5 

firearms  and  ammuniUmi . 

.  ■A\K‘27\ 

.7  s.  :ios 

74.7711 

70,3!H) 

30, 4(»7 

Hides  and  skins  . 

42.744 

32.310 

40. 05(i 

24.703 

25, K2S 

Furniture- . 

2l).liltl 

0.  735 

Tobacco- . 

in,  11,7 

♦i,  tu>;} 

lewelrv . 

11..7t)7 

5.  450 

5, 050 

5.073 

1-20, 110 

l.3;}4,054 

Total . 

.  lU 

ti.  J.V.'.  4 so 

0.310,054 

5,  I‘t0,0S2 

3.555.070 

■  In  I'jny,  I'.iln,  mnl  inil  IncluiliMl  jewelry. 

■  In  llKiii,  I!»ln,  nn<i  Util  incliuUMi  under  "Miseellaneous.” 

•*  In  limit  and  lltio  iueluiled  under  .\Iiscellam“<)U.s.’' 

*  In  llilL’  and  ineluded  under  ihe  several  classes  nf  articles  to  which  they  respectively  helonp.  The 
duty  fret'  articles  in  lttl2  amounted  to  $7S4,H:t1l,  more  than  half  of  which  is  hardware  and  the  remainder 
lirincipally  material  for  public  works,  animals,  and  drugs.  In  I'Jl:!,  the  amount  w;is  ^otiH.ll'.’ti,  again 
divideil  as  in  HU'.’. 

IMPOUTS  in  COIXTHIKS  AM)  CI.AS.SKS,  l!»12  AM)  11)1:1  (siX  .MDNTIIS). 
|\  atues  in  pesos  gold.] 

'ri'xtiles:  11)12,  loltil  imports,  l,.)lo,4()4  jx'sos,  of  which  si),'), 1)7") 
from  the  Uiiiteil  Kiiitrdom,  410,71)0  from  (lermany,  SO, 130  from 
Italy,  00,77S  from  Friince,  :M,r>nS  from  Sjiaiii,  ami  20,207  from 
Beltritim:  11)13  (0  months),  total  imjtorts,  1,1]S,2S1)  pesos,  of  which 
000, .)30  from  the  Uniti'd  Kinjidom,  21)o,021)  from  (lermany,  S3, 201 
from  it  illy,  04,404  from  France,  o3,2t)3  from  S])aiii,  and  S,oo4  from 
I5cl<;ium. 

Foodstnifs:  11)12,  totiil  imports,  1,214,001)  pesos,  of  which  404, S72 
from  Aroentimi,  213,330  from  (lermany,  110,334  from  Austria- 
limitary,  101),r)73  from  Sjiain,  S4,701  from  the  United  States,  07,2S1 
from  It  illy,  42,01)3  from  France,  40,003  from  Brazil,  and  30,002  from 
the  United  Kiii*idoni:  11)13  (six  months),  total  imjiorts,  S33,423 
pesos,  of  which  341,201  from  Arfientina,  191, DSO  from  (lermany, 
•■)S,272  from  Spain,  3(),()()S  from  Italy,  49,221  from  Austria-11  unwary, 
3.), 730  from  Fnince,  30,430  from  the  United  States,  22,S40  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  19,342  from  Brazil. 

Hardware:  1912,  total  imports,  943,002  jiesos,  of  which  381,043 
from  (lermany,  378,039  from  tin*  United  Kingdom,  107,220  from 
.V_')ill— Oull.  N  10 
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till'  rnitcd  States,  S4,.3r)0  from  li«‘lgium,  from  France, 

from  Ai'fientiiia,  ami  from  Aiistria-I lungary;  lOFi  (six 

montJis),  total  imixu'ts,  0.50, (fSl  pesos,  of  wliicli  244,38.5  from  (ler- 
many.  242,392  from  tlie  Ignited  Kingdom,  95,55S  from  the  1  nited 
State's.  27,722  from  Belgium,  23,702  from  Argentina,  and  0,511  from 
France. 

Fancy  goods  and  notions:  1912,  total  imp  >rts,  394, 31S  pe^sos,  of 
which  17S,02S  from  (lermany,  03,(KS2  from  (he  rnited  Kingdom, 
2O,5S0  from  Argentina,  19,310  from  Spain.  10,SS0  from  Italy,  and 
4,010  from  tlie  Fnited  States;  1913  (six  months),  total  imports, 
255,432  ])osos,  of  wliich  110,292  from  (lermany,  59,107  from  the 
I'nited  Kingdom,  40,899  from  France,  11,725  from  Italy,  9,500  from 
Argentina,  5,303  from  Spain,  and  2,037  from  tlie  Unitetl  States. 

Wines,  spirits,  etc.:  1912,  total  impoits,  391,858  pesos,  of  which 
198.155  from  Spain,  03,423  from  Italy,  02,835  from  France.  11,890 
from  (lermany,  11,591  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  and  0,099  from 
Portugal:  1913  (si.x  months),  total  imports,  192,777.  of  which  90,000 
from  Spain,  38,990  from  Italy,  30,085  from  France.  0.822  from  the 
I'nited  Kingdom,  0,211  from  (lermany,  and  3,347  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

Drugs  and  chemicals:  1912,  total  imports,  222,928  pesos,  of  which 
50.711  from  (lermany,  45,805  from  the  Tnited  Kingdom, 43,760 from 
the  I'nited  States,  34,283  from  France,  14,700  from  Argentina,  and 
5,878  from  Belgium;  1913  (six  months),  total  imports,  138,330 
pesos,  of  which  32,045  from  (lermany,  30,082  from  the  United  States. 
28,590  from  France,  28,022  fr(*m  the  United  Kingdom,  8,020  from 
Argentina,  ami  5,285  from  Italy. 

Ready-made  clothing:  1912,  total  imports,  99,291  pesos,  of  which 
37,798  from  (lermany,  21,042  from  Argentina,  13,800  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  12,030  from  France,  8,300  from  Spain,  and  5,043  from 
Italy;  1913  (six  mouths),  total  imports.  91,821  pesos,  of  w-hich 
41.844  from  Argentina,  22,613  from  (lermany,  12,207  from  France, 
7.280  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  4,471  from  Spain. 

Hats:  1912,  total  imports,  75,122  pesos,  of  which  37,945  from  Italy, 
N,.527  from  (lermany,  8.379  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  4,678  from 
France:  1913  (six  months),  total  imports.  01,082  pesos,  of  which 
42.000  from  Italy,  0,257  from  France,  3,705  from  (lermany,  and  3,129 
frt»m  the  I'nited  Kingdom. 

'Phe  animals  are  all  imported  from  Argentina,  the  glass  and  china- 
ware  and  hides  and  skins  are  [uincipally  from  (lermany,  electrical 
supplies  from  (lermany  and  Italy,  musical  instruments  from  (lermany 
and  Spain,  boots  and  shoes  from  (lermany  and  the  United  States, 
and  lirearms  and  ammunition  from  the  I'nited  States  and  (lermany. 
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KXPORTS. 

I'lu'  (‘xpoits  by  coimtiies  for  tlu*  y(‘ars  I'.tlO.  Util.  1011?.  and 

1018  \V(M('  as  follows: 


I'.MI'.I  liild  I'.'ll  I'.M:'. 


Vr^eiiiiiia . 

tiermanv . 

I'rminav . 

lieli'inm . 

iirazil . 

Krance . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

.  l.:4t»B,70^ 

.  riBo.niK) 

.  7o.yi»2 

.  2l7.!ioa 

.  4:(,(>2H 

.  BOB 

•’<2.7vi.0B8 

SM.BIB 

5 1 ''.1)50 
12,024 
155.  (ISO 
24..V52 
BOB.  055 
M.  177 

82.«mI.  101 
BBB.Bis 
710.421 
21.  ><22 
45.55b 
72.0B4 
15B.741 
24.2BB 

.':‘2,B72.5BB 
S47.S2B 
070,  707 
10,002 
55,071 

IBB 

Bs,5BB 

B,BSB 

B7 

•^4.410.B25 
1,  IBsSjO.sO 

07B,7^4 
50. IBO 
B7,  740 
BB,  OOB 
25,  1B5 
11,  lOB 
10,127 
B.BBO 
1,02B 

.  !t.;{7:t 

.  5.5:iB 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

.  2,no2 

I.'),  213 

7BB 

l.ois  . 

.  11, Bs7 

( (tiler  countries . 

.  n75 

o,5B0 

2B,010 

27»i 

277 

Total . 

.  t.!l!12.SII 

4,7sb,0(5 

4,70B.:i5s 

4,  lOs. 04.51 

5.  102. 001 

The  total  of 

I'xports  to  Arjrentimi 

and  to  1 

’rn<imiy 

as  triven 

}d)OA('. 

rcprcsciits  a  v(M  V  (•onsi(loial)l(‘  (dcMiUMit  of  transit  trade.  Nearly  all 
the  hides,  live  animals.  (|ue.l)racho,  and  soim*  w(mds,  shown  in  the 
table  below,  iieeredited  i)iiinarily  as  (‘X|)orts  to  the  two  eounties 
mentioned,  are  in  reality  exports  to  Enro])e  and  to  the  Tnited  States. 

'riu'  ex])(>rts  by  artieles  in  1012  and  1018  (six  months)  were  as 
follows : 


1!I1L> 


ltu;j  (six 
montiisi. 


Hides . 

Woods . 

<eiel)raclio  extraci 

Yerl)a  mate . 

Kresli  fruits . 

I.ive  animals . 

I'obacco . 

Sattil . 


'I'ottil . 


si.().')i).  inti 
s'ltt.  72li 


1.24.7.443 
47,  ISI 
42<t.  1(17 


'X 


S.0.SI),  7-ls 

m.  iw 

424. 'jih') 
410.144 
3S7,010 

105. 77r» 
.’ItW) 


4.  ION,  r>5(^  .2,854.  »«0 


F.XPOKTS  BY  COUXTRIKS  AND  AKTICI.KS,  1!»I2  AND  1918  (SIX  MONTHS). 

[Value  in  pesos  Koltl.j 

Hides:  1012,  total  exports,  1,()S2,()4()  [lesos,  (tf  which  ()8t),llN  t<) 
(lermany,  201,271  to  Ar<ientina,  1.70, 218  to  I’rujinav,  and  7S,7.52  to 
S])ain:  1018  (six  months),  total  exports,  .70S, 700  pesos,  of  which 
480, 400  to  (lermany,  70,017  to  Frn^nay,  0S,0S2  to  Ar<;entina,  and 
10,48S  to  Belgium. 

Woods:  1012,  total  e.xjiorts,  S77,087  pesos,  of  which  778,880  to 
.Vrtientina, SO,()77  to  rruouay,and  87,021  to  Brazil:  1018  (six  months), 
total  exports,  700,802  ])esos,  of  which  487,010  to  Arijentina,  74,817  to 
rrujrnay,  and  18,717  to  Brazil. 
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Yerha  niato;  1!U2,  total  exports,  o()(),'.M»S  ])esos,  of  wliicli  4S.),(M»o  to 
Argentina,  and  lo,0()o  to  Urugnav;  1!)13  (six  inontlis),  total  exjiorts, 
122, S2d  j)esos,  of  whieh  41  (>,324  to  Argentina,  and  (),4S()  to  Uruguay. 

Fresh  fruits:  1912,  total  exports,  1,2, S3, 9(52  pesos,  of  which  722,144 
to  Argentina,  412,320  to  Uruguay,  S(5,(524  to  Gennany,  33,473  to 
France,  and  17,3(54  to  Brazil;  1913  (six  months),  399,917  pesos,  of 
which  171,107  to  I'ruguay,  149,491  to  Argentina,  3(5,(521  to  Germany, 
and  21,325  to  France. 

Live  animals;  1912,  total  exports,  4S,(540  jiesos,  of  which  4(5,S.50  to 
Argentina;  1913  (six  months),  total  exports  375,340  ])es(»s,  all  to 
Argentina. 

'I'obacco:  1912,  total  ex])orts,  442,440  j)esos,  of  which  23(5, 3S1  to 
Argentina,  152,308  to  Germany,  and  28,082  to  I'ruguay;  1913  (six 
months),  total  exports,  201,831  pesos,  of  which  132,885  t<t  (iermany> 
55,572  to  Argentina,  and  13,374  to  Uruguay. 


The  last  CEXSrs  OF  TIIF  XATIOXAI.  TFKKITOllIKS  of  the 
Argentine  Kepiihlie  sliows  a  ))o])ulati()ii  of  ooS.T.iS.  as  conij)are(l  with 
ill  ISDo.  During  tlie  latter  year  the  luiinher  of  heetares  of 
land  under  eultivatioii  in  the  Xational  Territories  was  44,!«)4,  as  eoni- 
pared  with  d.OTo.OTo  at  the  jiresent  time.  The  ea])ital  invested  in 
industry  and  eonnneree  in  these  territories  in  1S1).5  aggregated 

jiesos,  as  eompared  witli  !)o,97d,S()4  ])esos  in  1914.  The  value  of 
stoek,  in  round  numhers,  in  tlie  Xational  Territories  in  lS9o  was 
S;i2,()00,00()  gold,  as  eompared  with  .SI 70, ()()(). 099  gold,  at  the  jiresent 

time. - The  Argentine  Kejmtilie  oeeujiies  tlie  lirst  ])hu*e  among  the 

countries  of  South  America  in  the  numlier  of  kilometers  of  RAIL¬ 
WAYS  in  operation,  and  the  ninth  jdace  among  the  countries  of  the 
world.  The  total  length  of  the  railways  of  Argentina  at  the  ])resent 
time  is  3.'},2.59  kilometers.  917  kilometers  of  which  were  construeted  in 
1913,  or  an  increase  of  about  .4  per  cent.  Of  the  three  railways  ojierat- 
ing  in  the  southern  jiart  of  the  Rejnihlic.  with  headquarters,  resjiec- 
tively,  at  the  ports  of  San  Antonio.  Deseado.  and  ('oiuodoro  Rivadavia, 
the  line  running  into  the  latter  ])ort.  which  is  the  jirincipal  center  of  the 
petroleum  industry  of  the  Rejnihlic.  has  used  oil  as  a  fuel  for  a  jieriod 
of  live  years  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Private  railway  com- 
jianies  have  now  under  construction  Sd2  kilometers  of  line  through¬ 
out  the  country,  as  well  as  a  numher  of  imjirovements  of  great  imjior- 
tance,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  tunnel  entrance  of  the  Western  Rail¬ 
way  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  electrilication  of  suburban 
lines  and  railways  entering  the  Federal  ('ajiital.  The  Entre  Rios 
Railway  has  been  granted  jiermission  to  extend  its  lines  into  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires.  The  total  cajiital  of  the  railways  of  the  nation  at 

the  ju-esent  time  aggregates  742, ()4S,1 1.3  gold  jiesos  ($71(i,().").o,429). - 

'Fhe  Argentine  (Jovernment  is  at  ])resent  constructing  fourteen  IRRI- 
GATIOX  projects,  consisting  of  canals,  dams,  etc.,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  are  the  Xeuquen  Dike,  the  Ujiper  Xegro  River  Canal, 
and  the  Tercero  River  works.  Three  large  Government  irrigation 
works  are  now  under  exjiloitation,  two  of  which  were  comjileted  last 
year. - In  1913  the  AREA  UXDER  CULTIVATIOX  in  the  Argen¬ 

tine  Rejnddic  amounte»l  to  24,091.726  hectares,  or  1,104,000  hectares 

more  than  in  1912. - The  Pacific  Steam  Xavigation  Co.  has  extended 

its  freight,  passenger,  and  MAIL  SERVICE  from  Liverpool  to  Panama, 
via  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  of  Soiith  America,  with  stops  at 
Montevideo,  from  which  ])lace  connection  is  made  with  Buenos  Aires 
and  River  Plate  jiorts.  A  fleet  of  nine  vessels  is  to  be  used  in  this 
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service.  The  (frcoma,  the  iirst  steamer  engajred  in  this  trallic.  reached 
Montevideo  from  Liverj)ool  early  in  June  last,  sailinjr  from  Monte¬ 
video  on  June  0  for  Port  Staidey,  Punta  Arenas,  (’oronel.  Talcahuano, 
Valparaiso,  (’oqnimho,  Antofagasta,  l(|ui((ue,  Arica,  Mollendo,  Callao, 
Salal)errv,  Pacasmavi),  Iten,  Paita,  and  Panama,  at  which  ])ort  it 
was  schedided  to  arrive  on  July  .‘t  last.  At  Panama  connection  will 
he  made  with  the  Tagua,  Thamts,  and  other  vessels  engaged  in  the 

service  from  ('olon  to  Kurope. - The  POKPKlX  COMMKRCK  of 

the  Argentine  Rejmhlic  during  the  first  (luarter  of  1014  amounted  to 
21 7,1(11 ,20')  Argentine  gold  pesos  (gold  ])eso  .SO. 0(147),  made  U])  of 
imjau  ts  0'),1.)2,170  gold  ]>esos,  and  exjxnts  121,040,1 1(1  gold  ])esos,  itr 
an  (‘.\cess  of  exports  over  im]>orts  of  2(1,70(1,0,87  gold  ])esos.  In  this 
commerc(*  the  imports  from  the  Ignited  States  amounted  to  1 1  ,S.88. 7.8(1 
gold  pesos,  and  the  e.\])orts  to  the  United  States.  18,S24.27.")  ])esos,  or 
a  total  commerce  of  2"), (17s. 0.81  gold  ))esos.  The  ex])orts  to  the  United 
StaU's  were  140  per  cent  more  than  those  of  the  sanu*  jauiod  of  101.8. 


'I'he  EXPORTS  OF  'FIX  from  Bolivia  to  (Ireat  Britain  in  1018, 
according  to  figures  compiled  from  English  sources,  aggregated 
8.8,211  tons,  valued  at  £3,4.87,2.8.8.  The  ex|)orts  of  tiu  to  Oreat  Brit¬ 
ain,  credited  to  other  South  American  Re])ublics,  dunng  the  same 
period,  were  as  follows:  ('Idle,  0,600  tons,  valued  at  £S0.8,10S;  Peru, 
.804  tons,  valued  at  £4(1,530,  and  Argentina,  411  tons,  valued  at 
£38,463.  The  total  exports  of  tin  from  South  America  to  (Ireat  Brit¬ 
ain  in  1913  aggregated  4.8,816  tons,  valued  at  £4,327,450.  El  Xorte, 
an  important  daily  newspaper  of  La  Paz,  in  commenting  upon  these 
figures,  states  that  in  reality  all  of  this  tin  probably  came  from  Bo 
livia,  credit  being  given  in  the  English  statistics  to  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  because  the  exports  were  made  through  (’hilean,  Peruvian,  and 

.\rgentine  ])orts. -  The  legation  of  Bolivia  in  Buenos  Aires  has 

informed  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Argentine  (lov- 
ernment  that  the  (lovernment  of  Boli\-ia  adheres  to  the  conventions 
and  resolutions  of  the  F(4URT11  IXTERXATIOXAL  (OXFER- 
EX(’E  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July  and  August,  1910.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Argentina  has  notified  acconlingly  the 
other  (lovernments  which  took  part  in  said  conference.  Three 
WIRELESS  TETiEdRAPIl  stations  have  recently  been  installed  in 
the  Bolivian  (’haco  (northeast  Bolivia)  at  Fort  Ballivian,  Fort  D'Or- 
bigni,  and  ('aiza.  Two  other  stations  are  being  erected,  one  at 
Esteros  and  another  at  Magaiinos.  A  taiifl'  for  the  transnussion  of 
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wiic'lcss  nu'ssaju's,  in  connection  with  the  reiiuhir  tclegrapli  system  of 
the  llejnihlio,  is  to  l)e  issued  under  the  approval  of  the  Dt'partmeut  of 
War.  It  is  proposed  at  a  later  date  to  establish  wireless  stations  at 
'I'rinitlad.  Kiheralta,  Ahuini.  and  other  frontier  towns,  as  well  as  at 
Santa  ('ruz  and  Puerto  Suarez.  The  first  Bolivian  AEKl.VL 
Clil'B  was  recently  orj;anized  at  the  Military  C'ollege  in  La  Paz. 

Tlie  municipal  hoard  of  Viacha  has  taken  steps  to  increase  the  supply 
of  PO'l'ABLE  WATER  for  that  town.  Manuel  Vicente  Ballivian 
and  Arturo  Posnansky  have  been  appointed  by  the  Pre.sident  of 
Rolivia  chairman  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Bolivian  orjjaniz- 
in<<:  committee  of  the  Xineteenth  International  ('OXTiRESS  OK 
AMERK'AXISTS  which  will  meet  in  La  Paz  in  Xovember  of  the 
present  year.  The  Eighteenth  International  ('ongress  ot  Ameri¬ 
canists,  which  met  in  London  in  dune,  selected  Washington, 

1).  ('.,  and  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  as  the  places  where  the  Xineteenth  ('on- 
gress  of  Americanists  is  to  be  held  in  October  and  Xovember,  1(»14. 
During  the  sessions  of  this  ('ongress  in  La  Paz,  the  celebrated  Bolivian 
ruins  of  Tiahuanacu  will  be  visiteil.-  -  The  municipal  council  of  the 
city  of  Potosi  is  negotiating  for  tlie  purchase  of  the  ELECTRK'  light 
and  power  ]dant  of  that  city.  The  price  asked  lor  the  plant  is 
!t()0,()0t)  bolivianos  (SdoO,!)!)!)).  — A  most  interesting  illustration  of 
the  improved  RAILWAY  FACILITIES  now  enjoyed  by  Bolivia 
was  recently  shown  when  there  arrived  at  the  |)ort  of  Arica  from  the 
Lnited  States  a  shipment  of  4()(»  tons  of  Hour  for  La  Paz  and  21)0  tons 
for  C'orocoro.  This  shipment  was  diseharged  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  loaded  on  28  cars;  the  following  day  it  started  for  Bolivia,  sev¬ 
eral  trains  being  used  on  account  of  the  lieavy  grades  of  the  railway, 
and  by  Wednesday  all  of  tbe  eargo  had  arrived  in  La  Paz  or  was  on 
its  way  to  destination.  The  local  news])apers  comment  on  the  (piick 
service  and  contrast  it  with  the  long  and  tedious  transportation 
methods  that  j)revaihHl  only  a  few  years  ago. 


•Vccording  to  a  rc'cent  MESSAdE  of  the  President  of  the  Rt'public 
railway  construction  increased  in  Brazil  in  11)18  to  theextenl  of  2,808 
kiloimders,  making  the  total  numbei-  of  kilonu'ters  now  built  24,r)S0. 
Then'  was  a  decn'ast'  in  the  deficit  of  tlu'  ('('iitral  Railway  in  1918  of 
(),()()()  contos  (-S  1,945. 200),  and  tin'  ('.\penses  of  construction  during  tin' 
sann'  year  w('r('  IS, 500  contos  (S5, 997, 700).  A  loan  of  £11,000,000 
(S58,4()0,000)  has  Ix'en  lu'gotiatt'il  thnnigh  tin'  Rothschilds,  thereby 
providing  funds  tt>  b('  used  in  Si'ptc'iulx'r  next  to  red('('m  tbe  papc'r 
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ourn'ucv.  Tlio  foringii  dobt  in  1913  ainounb'd  to  £  103,772.7S(),  nnd 
tho  int(‘riial  dabt  to  £72(1,747.  Tho  imports  in  1913  amounted  to 
1.0U7.495  contos  and  the  exports  to  972,730  contos. — ■ — Tlie  alumni 
of  tli(‘  law  school  at  liio  de  daneiro  designated  Pedro  Rio  Apa  and 
Pedro  Cialvao  to  represent  them  at  the  Fourth  CONGRESS  (4F 
STl'DENTS  which  was  to  have  been  lield  at  Santiago  de  Chile  in  Sep¬ 
tember. - The  AVIATION  school  of  theGovernment  of  Brazil  in  Rio 

de  Janeiro  is  equipped  with  sevem  monoplanes  of  from  25  to  50  hors('- 
power;  tliree  50-horsepower  biplanes,  and  two  hydroplanes.  At  the 
opening  of  the  naval  and  war  colleges  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  11. 
public  exhibitions  were  given  in  aerial  navigation  by  expi'rienccal 

aviators. - The  Congress  of  tlu'  State  of  Parana  has  authorized  the 

Government  to  contract  for  the  establishment  of  a  CREDPr  BANK 

with  a  guarantee'  of  (1  per  ce'iit  on  £4,000,000  for  30  years. - Tlu' 

Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  prest'iited  Dr.  Oswaldo 
('ruz,  an  eminent  Brazilian  physician,  ^\'ith  the  medal  awarded  him 

by  the  Mi'dical  Congress  re'cently  held  in  Bello  Horizonte. - In 

commemoration  of  the  aiiTiiversary  of  the  abolition  of  slaveryin  Bi  azil, 
the  corner  stoiK'  of  the  MONUMENT  to  Joaquim  Nabuco  was  laid  at 

Pernambuco  on  May  13  last. - A  Brazilian  ^v^l■eless  t('legraj)h 

operator  has  invented  a  WIRELESS  DETEf’TOR,  by  the  use  of  which 
a  more  perfect  wireless  communication  has  Ix'en  establislu'd  between 

Rio  de  Janeiro  anti  the  north  and  south  of  the  Repul)lic. - Press 

reports  state  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  decided  to  increase 
tlie  subvention  of  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  ('o.  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  that  corporation  to  continue  its  service  in  the  Amazon 

River. - The  minister  of  Uruguay  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  advisetl  the 

minister  of  public  works  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  that  lu'w  lines 
of  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  will  soon  be  inaugurated  between  the  two 

countries. - Tin'  Congress  of  Brazil  has  approvc'd  the  WIRP^LESS 

TELEGRAPH  CONVENTION  subscribed  in  London  in  1912,  the 
conclusions  of  the  Opium  (-ongress  held  at  The  Hague  in  1911,  and 
the  n'commendations  of  tlu'  Agricultural  Congress  held  in  Monte¬ 
video  in  1912. - Paul  Pestana,  a  Brazilian  economist,  has  just 

published  statistics  showing  that  the  POPULATION  of  Brazil 
increased  from  1,150,()()()  inhabitants  in  1822  to  23.()()0,0()()  in  1912. 
The  immigration  into  Brazil  in  1854  was  1,(582,  as  compared  with 
180,182  in  1912.  In  1894  there  were  14  kilometers  of  railway  in 
the  Republic,  as  compared  with  24,589  at  the  beginning  of  1914.  In 
1870  there  were  1,450  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines,  as  compan'd  with 
33,9(52  in  1912.  The  maritime  trallic  of  Brazil  in  1840  was  1,417,491 
tons,  as  compared  Avith  52,926,225  tons  in  1912.  The  exports  of 
coflfee  in  1822  were  13,515  tons,  as  compared  with  724,818  tons  in  1912. 
The  exports  of  rubbei-  in  1827  were  31  tons,  as  compared  with  42,286 

in  1912. - Miss  Hedy  Racema,  a  Brazilian  artist,  has  been  awarded 

a  gold  medal  by  the  BaA'aiian  Government. 


CHILE 


In  1012  the  ])ioces  of  domestic  MAIJj  hiimlled  in  the  Republic 
numbered  (57, .541 ,002,  as  compared  with  (50,077,7.47  in  101.4.  The 
pi(“ces  of  foreign  mail  dispat<‘hed  abroad  in  101.4  numbered  5,450,.412. 
Tlu'  gross  receipts  from  the  domestic  mail  service  in  101.4  aggregated 
4. 40S. 144.04  pesos,  and  those  i>f  the  foreign  mail  service  S.40,2.40.S5 
pesos.  In  1014  international  j)arcel-post  jiackages  to  the  number  of 
.411.47S  were  received  in  the  Republic.  The  domestic  monev-order 
business  in  1014  amounted  to  54,2(il,Sf51.74  pesos.  The  (’hilean 
postal  deficit  for  last  year  was  627,02S.42  pesos.  -  The  Govern- 
nietit  of  (’hile  has  ratified  the  WIRELESS  Tt^LEGRAPII  conven¬ 
tion  subs<-ribed  to  in  London  in  duly,  1012.  Wireless  telegraph  sta¬ 
tions  at  Antofagasta,  Valparaiso,  and  Punt  a  Arenas  are  soon  to  be 

opened  to  public  service. - The  sums  of  14,0(5(5,210  pesos,  paper 

currency,  and  4,444,100  Chilean  gold  pesos  are  to  be  disbursed  in 
Santiago  de  Chile  for  works  contracted  for  the  purj)ose  of  increasing 
the  POTABLE  WATER  supply  of  the  Fetleral  capital.  Xegotia- 
tions  are  also  under  way  for  increasing  the  supply  of  potable  water 

at  Valparaiso  and  Vina  del  Mar. - Since  July,  1010,  the  paving  of 

the  streets  of  the  E'edcral  capital  has  been  carried  on  to  the  extent 

of  415,20(5  square  meters,  at  acost  of  S,504,()14  pesos.  - During  the 

j>resent  year  the  new  Santiago  SI AUGIITERIIOUSE  was  oj)ened. 
The  plant,  when  completed,  will  represent  an  investment  of  about 
4,500,000  paper  pesos.  In  1014  there  were  inscribed  in  the  civil 
registration  offices  of  the  Republic  the  following  DEMOGRAPHIC 
.STATISTIC’S:  21,441  marriages,  111,255  deaths,  and  140,074 

births. - In  101.4  there  were  2,454  students  matriculated  in  the 

UXR’ERSITIF^S  of  C^hile.  Of  this  number  54S  were  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  517  in  the  law  schools,  .4<S6  in  the  schools  of  medicine, 
41(5  in  the  pedagogic  school,  292  in  the  school  of  engineers,  115  in 
tlu'  pharmacy  school,  100  in  the  school  of  architecture,  91  in  the 
school  of  dentistry,  and  SO  in  the  school  of  midwives  and  nurses.  In 
the*  schools  of  secondary  instruction  there  were  11,455  males  and 
8,060  females.  The  number  of  ])upils  in  attendance  in  the  11  com¬ 
mercial  schools  of  the  Republic  in  1914  was  2,600. - A  number  of 

PULLMAX  cars  have  been  ordered  from  the  United  States  for  use 

on  the  Xational  Railways  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. - 

According  to  a  report  just  published  in  the  Commercial  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  E’oreign  Relations  of  the  Government  of  Chile, 
the  output  of  the  mines  and  smelters  of  the  Republic  in  1012  repre¬ 
sented  products  valued  at  472,662,774  Chilean  gold  pesos  (.S146,- 
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021. 2).  (»r  ail  ammint  larger  than  that  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  of  thi'  country  during  the  jieriod  referred  to.  in 
1912  then'  were  2.1,1 1 7  workmen  engaged  in  mining  in  Chile.  Xitrati*, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  mineral  exports  of  the  country,  is  being 

shijipi'd  aliroad  in  increasing  (plant ities  year  liy  year. - Press 

n'ports  state  that  the  IKOX  SMELTER  at  Corral  has  made  a  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  with  the  Chilean  (lovernment,  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  smelter  renouncc'is  its  claims  for  guarantee  and  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  capital,  and  agre(>s  to  n'turn  to  the  Federal  treasury  tlu' 
amount  the  (lovernment  has  advanccHl  it  on  account  of  the  guarantee 
and  amortization  fund.  The  budget  for  PUllLK’  WORKS  of  tlu^ 
(lOVcTiiment  of  Chile  from  1914  to  192;i,  inclusive,  amounts  to 
1 74,oS;i,S()()  ('hilean  gold  ju'sos  (!?():i.72d.()S7).  E.  Miigler  tV:  Co., 
of  Santiago,  have  taken  the  luvessarv  jiivliminarv  steps  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  id"  COTTOX  products 
in  the  PVderal  capital. 


In  accordance  with  the  reipiirements  of  the  law,  the  great  oh'ctoral 
council  of  ('olomhia  met  in  Bogota  on  June  27  last  to  pass  upon  the 
vote  for  PRESIDEXT  OF  THE  REPCBLIC  for  the  term  begin¬ 
ning  August  7,  1914,  and  ending  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month 
in  191S.  The  result  showed  that  Dr.  Jose  Vicente  Concha  was 
elected  C’hief  Executive,  he  having  received  .■100,7.1.7  votes,  or  over 

90  ])er  cent  of  the  entire  vote  cast. - At  the  STOCK  SHOW, 

which  was  held  in  Bogota  on  July  20  last,  i)r('!miums  to  the  value  of 

52.. 700  were  awarded  by  the  (lovi'rnnumt.—  The  Exirutive  ollicially 
opened  to  i)ul)hc  trallic  2.1  kilometers  of  the  TOLIMA  RAILWAY 

at  tlu^  clo.se  of  July  of  the  ))resent  year. - ^The  Xational  (lovern- 

ment  has  ('stablished  a  superior  BOARD  OF  PCBLIC  HYOIEXE 
in  Bogota  composed  of  the  following  members:  Juan  David  Herrera, 
Xicolas  Buendia,  (labrii'l  Camero,  Francisco  Taj)ia,  and  Jose  Bar- 
beri.  The  Oovernment  propos(*s  to  l)ring  a  bacteriologist  from 
Euroju'  or  the  Cnit('.d  States  in  order  to  com|)ly  with  tlu'  provisions 
of  the  law  concerning  the  inspc'ction,  etc.,  of  ports.-  The  reci'iit 
CEXSLS  of  real  proja^rtv  in  Bogota,  according  to  tlu'  report  of 
the  census  l)oard,  showed  that  the  value  tliereof  amounted  to 

540.. 7()(),9()(). - On  July  19  last  a  SHOO'ITXO  MATCH  for  the 

championship  of  C<dombia  was  held  at  the  |)roving  ground  in 
Bogota.  Each  contestant  was  allowed  six  shots  with  Mauser  rifles 
of  the  1912  model,  two  sh(*ts  while  standing  en'<‘t,  two  lying  down. 
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imd  two  knooliii".- — Tlu*  WllvKLKSS  t(‘h‘<ira|)h  station  at  San 
Andros  y  Providoncia,  whicli  is  hoin^  oroctod  l)y  the  (lovornmont 
at  a  cost  of  f4,‘J00.  will  soon  ho  coniph'tod.-  -  'I'lio  oidar*roniont  of 
the  FlLTKA'riOX  PLAN!'  for  tho  BarraiKniilla  A(|noduct,  tlu' 
contract  for  which  has  Ix'on  lot  to  an  Ainorican  company,  will 
cost,  in  round  mimlaus,  acconling  to  tho  ostimatos  and  jdaiis, 
si 0(1, (100.  -’I'lio  dopartmont  of  posts  and  tolo^raphs  of  tho  (Jov- 
ormm'iit  of  ('oloinhia  has  furnislu'd  complcdo  data  to  a  Swiss  com- 
piiny  concornins;  the'  navi»:ation  of  tho  Ma<rdalona  Kivor  for  tho 
juirposo  of  ((Uisidc'rinj;  tho  construction  of  strong;  and  rapid  vessels 
(o  ho  tisod  in  ostal)lishin>;  a  wo('kly  MAIL  SKKVK'F  hotwoon  Bar- 
raiKpnlla  and  Bo<rota.-  A  party  of  FKFXCll  S('l FX^TlSd'S  has 
arrived  at  (  haco  with  tlu'  ohjoct  (»f  studyinji  tlu^  miiu'ral  and  ajiri- 
cultural  resources  of  tho  country.  "Pho  ])arty  roprosonts  a  Fronch- 
('olomhia  niinino;  syndicate  and  has  tho  sup|)ort  of  tlu'  French  (lov- 
crinnont. —  The  S'RK'K  industry  in  tho  Department  of  Santander 
is  in  a  llourishinii  condition,  there  hoin<>:  in  that  Province  7d,.i4d  head 
of  horned  cattli*,  1:L4S7  mules,  l‘J,dS2  horses,  4,.512  asses,  LLddh 

>he('|),  2:1,29.7  jjoats,  and  29,()7S  hojis. - In  19i;i  there  wen*  1S,;1SS 

cahlegrams  transmitted  in  ('olomhia,  which  produced  a  gro.ss  revenue 
of  -SI ((,■), .‘ISO. 7.4,  as  compared  with  14,700,  producing  .SS.‘),;10S.S7,  in 
1912.  d'he  telegrams  sent  in  19i:i  numhered  1,92(),()1()  and  pro¬ 
duced  .S4(>;i, 7.74.0.'),  as  compared  with  1,964, 000  and  .S;lS(),9.")S.04  in 
1912.  During  the  first  fpiartor  of  the  i)resent  year  tho  telegrams 
transmitted  in  ('olomhia  amounted  to  $12:1,0.72.22.  The  expenses 

of  the  telegra])h  department  in  19i:i  were  -SI ,010,27S.:1S. - The 

KLK( 'rUK'  LKiiri'  plant  in  ('ali  is  to  he  enlarged  to  douhle  the 
])r('sent  ca])acitv,  and  active  work  on  tlu*  same'  is  ])rogressing  satis¬ 
factorily. - Ollicials  of  the  Buenaventura  to  ('ali  RAILWAY  an- 

nounc('  that  hy  the  first  of  August,  this  year,  the  road  will  reach  a 
point  1")  kilomett'rs  from  ('ali,  and  that  a  station  will  he  huilt  at  tlu* 
latter  point,  which  is  in  the  rich  Yumho  X'allev,  a  section  offering 
considerahle  ipiantities  of  freight. 
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Tlu*  (.'al)inet  of  Pr(sid(*nt  Alfr(*do  (?onzal(*z  Flores  is  as  follows: 
Maiuu*l  C’astro  (^uesada.  S(*eretarv  of  For(*igu  Relations;  Juan 
Rafa(*l  Arias.  S(*eretary  of  Interior  ((lohernacion) ;  Mariano  (luardia, 
S(>cr(*t,irv  of  the  Treasury;  Alherto  Eehandi,  Secretary  of  Fometito 
(Promotion);  and  Fedeiieo  Tinoeo  tlranados,  Secretary  of  War. 
Luis  Felipe  Gonzalez  has  he(*n  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Puhlic  Instruction;  Fernandez  (luell.  Assistant  S(*cretary  of  tlu* 
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lutorior  (ClolH'maclon) ;  aiul  Kicanlo  Coto  Fcniaiulcz.  Assistant  Sec- 
rotary  of  War.  Ruhoii  Coto  has  la'oii  ai)i)oiiit(‘(.l  private  s(>en'tarv 
to  the  President.  President  Gonzalez  is  a  lawyc'i-  and  a<;iicultiirist. 
from  the  Provhiee  of  Heredia,  wlio  servi'd  as  a  Dejiiitv  to  the  Congress 
and  Vie(‘  President  of  the  same  under  the  administration  of  Piesident 
]{ieardo  Jimenez.  Tlu'  President  of  the  ('onjjn'ss  is  Lie.  Don  la'oni- 
das  Pacheeho,  and  the  second  and  third  ilesit^naU's  to  tlie  |)residencv 

ai  e  Don  Ihtmingo  Gonzalez  and  Don  Francisco  Aguilar  BenpU'i  o. - 

The  concession  granted  to  Franciscr)  Qiu'sada  for  the  o])('ning  of  a 
l)ort  on  Tortuguero  liay,  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Tortu- 
guero  to  Sarapaqiii,  and  the  ])lanting  t)f  25,000  lu'ctares  of  land  in 
cacao  and  hananas,  also  inchules  tlu'  estahlishment  of  a  new  IdXK 
OF  STEAMERS  from  Costa  liica  to  Europe  to  sail  undei'  the  Costa 

Rican  flag.^ - The  area  of  liAX'AXAVS  umler  cultivation  in  the 

Republic  is  ll.d.’h*  hectares.  The  exports  of  hananas  in  10 Li  aggre- 
gateil  ]1,170,S12  hunches,  S,J54.722  of  which  went  to  tin*  Cnited 
States,  2.70.3,111  to  England,  and  52,070  tn  Holland. —  In  lOl.l 
the  exports  of  ORAXGES  from  Costa  Rica  consisted  of  2.805  boxes. 

and  of  GRAPE  FRCIT  1,102  boxes. - Jn  the  inaugural  message  of 

President  Alfnalo  Gonzalea,  who  took  the  oath  of  ollice  on  May  S  of 
the  present  year,  tin*  Executive  recommends  tin*  estahlishment  of  an 
AGRlCCLfCRAL  MORTGAGE  lUXK  in  order  to  proU'ct  and 
encourage  in  a  practical  mannei’  the  development  of  agriculture  In 

the  Rej>ul)lic. - The  fiscal  REVEXCES  of  the  Governim'Ut  of 

Costa  liica  in  1013  amounted  to  0,012,533  colones,  or  712,533  coloiu's 
more  than  those  estimatetl  in  the  budget.  Tin*  expenditures  during 
the  period  referred  to  aggregated  10,184,201  colones,  or  074,080 
colones  more  than  those  fixed  in  the  Imdget.  The  differenc  '  be¬ 
tween  the  recei])ts  and  expenditures  is  571.727  c(tlones,  which,  plus 
110,555  colones  paid  for  real  property,  makes  a  total  deficit  for  tlu* 
year  of  001,282  colones,  which  amount  was  liquidated  from  tlu*  re¬ 
serve  fund  of  the  previous  fiscal  ye.ir.  During  tin*  fiscail  y('ar  r»'fen'ed 
to  the  pat'nu'uts  o}i  account  of  the  national  debt  amountc'd  to  122.100 

colones. - A  bill  has  hec'ii  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Costa 

Rica  for  the  estahlishment  of  a  XORMAL  CEXTRAL  AMERICAN' 
IXSTITI'TE  in  accordance  with  the  ])rovisions  of  the  convention 
signed  in  the  city  of  San  Salvadoi’  on  February  2,  1010.  ratified  l)y 
the  C’ongress  of  Costa  Rica  on  flidy  14  of  tin*  same  y<'ar,  and  ratified 
later  by  the  Governnu'nts  of  Honduras,  X'icaragua,  and  Sahador. 
It  is  proposed  to  found  the  school  at  Rarha,  Costa  Rica,  in  buildings 
to  he  erect(‘d  on  lands  acquired  by  the  Government  and  in  accord 
with  the  plans  a])proved  in  the  convention  of  1010.  The  school  is 
to  b(*  of  a  capacity  sidlicient  to  accommodate  250  stud  *nts,  or  50 
from  each  Republic.  A  four  year’s  course*  is  j)rescribed  foi-  the 
normal  school.  To  matriculate*,  stuelenks  must  he*  eit  le*ast  15  ye*ais 
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of  ill  gooil  lu'ulth,  and  witli  tin*  nocossary  ('ducatiou.  An  elo- 
inontary  coui'so  of  t\vt>  yoais  is  providod  for  bi  the  plan.  Tin*  bill, 
as  introducod,  authorizos  tho  Pirsitlont  of  the  Rc'j)id)lic  to  dispose  of 

230,000  colonos  in  the  establisbinent  of  the  sc‘lu)ol. - A  society  has 

h(*en  oroanizod  at  San  Jose  for  the  PROTECTJOX  OK  ANIMALS. 

The  president  of  the  society  is  Walter  J.  Field. - The  CoinnnMcial 

Bank  of  San  Jose  has  been  authorized  U)  issiie  BANK  NOTES  of 
difiVrent  denominations,  payable  tc»  hearer,  for  tlu'  sum  of  150,000 
cok)nes,  to  take  the  place  of  deteriorated  l)ajik  notes  now  in  cir¬ 
culation. 


The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Ml'NKTPAL  llOSPPrAL,  which  is 
to  he  erected  by  the  city  of  Ilahana  on  Carlos  Third  Avenue,  was 
laid  by  Mayor  Freyre  de  Andrade,  the  orif;inator  of  the  project,  on 
July  7  last.  The  hospital  is  planned  to  cost  .$200,000  and  is  to  have 
accommodation  for  300  beds. — — -'Phe  secretary  of  j)uhlic  woi’ks  of 
the  (lovernment  of  (hiha  has  ordered  the  chief  of  the  STREET 
CLEANlNd  bureau  to  Hush  all  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Ilahana, 
where  the  pavement  is  in  good  condition,  twice  daily  for  the  ])urpose 

of  removing  dirt  and  refuse. - The  Asturianos  (Jub,  of  Ilahana, 

has  bought  the  Alhisu  THEATF>R  for  $300,000.  The  home  of  the 
club  is  to  be  erected  on  this  site,  and  .$100,000  is  to  he  spent  in 
rebuilding  the  theater,  which  is  planned  to  be  exploited  by  the  club 
as  a  side  line. — ^ — The  Ilahana  Motor  Omnibus  Co.,  an  English  cor¬ 
poration,  will  operate  a  line  of  ELECTRIC  Bl’SSES  in  the  city. 
Land  has  been  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a  large  garage.  The 
new  busses  will  have  routes  covering  a  distance  (»f  about  1,200  miles 

in  the  Federal  capital  ami  suburbs. - A  DOCK  100  feet  long  and  a 

warehouse  24  by  00  feet  are  to  be  built  at  Jucaro  on  the  Isle  of  Pines 
by  the  (iovernment  of  Cuba.  The  construction  will  be  ilone  under 

the  direction  of  the  dej)artment  of  jniblic  works. - A  bill  prt)viding 

for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  CODIFY  the  Cuban  laws 
has  been  j)assed  by  the  Senate.  The  Cuban  Senate  has  also  approved 
a  bill  granting  a  subsidy  of  .$0,000  and  $12,000  per  kilometer  for  the 
construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Placetas  to  Fernandez. — — ^Ac¬ 
cording  to  press  reports  the  Cniteil  Fruit  Co.  will  begin  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1  of  the  present  yeai-  a  new  biweekly  STF^AMSIIIP  SERVIC'E 
b(‘tween  New  York  and  Ilahana,  employing  steamers  of  a  disjdace- 
ment  of  not  less  than  12,000  tons. — — The  new  SITJAR  MILT., 
erected  at  Dos  Caminos  by  a  ('uban  syndicate  of  which  Sr.  FYhevar- 
ria.  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  is  an  active  memlx'r,  is  expected  to  lx* 
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loatly  for  <;riii(lin<;  in  DoconilxM-  noxt.  'Plio  new  mill  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  now  existin'^  on  the  island  and  has  a  capacity  of  7(),0<>0 

hajrs  of  su<rar  |)er  season. - I'lie  (hihan  ('onj;ress  has  appropriated 

8141,000  to  cover  sundry  expenses  in  the  STRKET  ('LKAXIXd 
department  of  the  city  of  Ilahana.  and  i^lO.OOO  for  the  expenses  (*f 
the  LABOR  ('OXORKSS.  which  was  held  in  Ilahana  in  An<;nst  of 
the  pr(*sent  year. - Active  steps  have  been  taken  by  ('nhan  capital¬ 

ists  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  RK'K  on  the  island.  Arranjie- 
nients  have  been  made  to  plant  the  first  field  in  the  Province  of  Pinar 
d(‘l  Rio.  The  nndertakinj;  is  said  to  have  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  th(‘  Pr(>sident  of  the  Republic.  -  -The  Preston  PAPER  ^^1LL. 
which  was  established  in  the  Province  of  Oriente  in  April  last,  is, 
accordiiiir  to  a  report  of  Enjjineer  dimenez  Alfonso,  producinj;  an 
excellent  cpiality  of  wrappinj;  paper  out  of  ba<;asse.  The  capacity 
of  tin*  mill  is  .8  or  4  tons  ])er  day.  but  owing  to  a  shortage  of  com¬ 
petent  labor  the  output  at  the  present  time  is  oidy  1  ton  daily,  which 
([uantity  is  made  from  2  tons  of  bagasse.  The  mill  has  oialered 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  line  pa[)er.  such  as  writing  paper, 
book  paper,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  crepe  paper, 
'riie  ('uban  hagasse  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Louisiana,  where 
efforts  to  make  paper  from  this  material,  with  the  e.xce])tion  of  card¬ 
board.  were  not  a  commercial  success.  Accordiiig  to  jiress  rej)orts 
a  number  of  paper  mills  of  a  similar  character  and  capacity  will  be 

established  at  different  plantations  in  the  Republic. - A  shipment 

of  l.ttOO  bales  of  Cuban  TOBACt'O  was  recently  consigned  via  the 
X'orth  (leiinan  Lloyd  from  Ilahana  to  Biemen.  This  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  large  shipments  of  tobacco  to  (lermany  to  meet  the 

demamls  of  the  markets  there. - ■Ste|)s  have  been  taken  for  the 

establishment  of  an  AMl’Sh^MEXT  PARK,  to  be  known  as  Magic 
('ity.  in  Jlabana.  Ernest  (lave  is  one  of  the  chief  promotors  of  the 

(‘iiterprise. - The  BLIKIET  for  the  fiscal  year  l!)14-lo.  as  amende<l 

by  the  Cuban  Senate,  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  l)e[)Uties  of 
the  (’uban  ('ongress. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Statistics  ))ublished  in  a  n'ccnt  edition  of  “El  Ticmpo,”  an  impor¬ 
tant  daily  newspaj)er  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  show  that  the 
EXPORTS  of  the  Dominican  R('i)uhlic  for  tlu'  first  (piarter  of  11)14 
cxcccdc'd  the  exports  of  the  same  pciiod  of  last  year  by  81,800,000. 
If  sugar  had  mauitaiiu'd  the  ])ric(‘s  of  tlu'  previous  year  the  increase* 
in  the  e.xports  would  have  risen  to  82,000,(100.  The  total  ('xports 
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of  the  Dominican  Republic  durmg  the  first  quarter  of  1914  were, 
m  round  numbers,  $3,700,000,  as  compared  with  $2,400,000  during 
the  same  period  of  1913.  The  four  principal  items  were  as  follows: 
Cane  sugar  and  molasses,  $2,200,000;  cacao,  $800,000;  tobacco, 

$310,000;  and  coffee,  $130,000. - Steps  have  been  taken  for  the 

installation  of  modern  LIGHTHOUSES  at  dangerous  and  fre¬ 
quented  points  on  the  coasts  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  is 
an  improvement  wdiich  is  urgently  needed  for  the  safety  of  navi¬ 
gation,  and  the  movement  for  placing  hi  first-class  condition  the 
old  lighthouses  along  the  routes  of  travel  of  the  coast  Une  of  the 
Dommican  Republic,  and  the  erection  of  new  lighthouses  where 
needed,  is  meeting,  according  to  press  reports,  with  the  hearty 
support  and  cooperation  of  many  persons  mterested  in  maritime 
shipping  and  m  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  foreign  commerce 

of  the  Republic. - The  cross  of  the  LEGION  OF  HONOR  of 

France  has  been  conferred  upon  Monsenor  Dr.  Adolfo  A.  Nouel. 
The  ceremonies  took  place  on  the  1st  of  June  last,  when  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  France  in  the  Dommican  Republic,  M.  Rene  Delague, 
presented  Monsefior  Nouel  with  the  diploma  and  cross  accompany- 
mg  same.  Dr.  Nouel,  who  is  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  one  time  President  of  the  Republic,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished,  talented,  and  lovable  men  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic. - The  new  BRIDGE  at  Azuanas,  constructed  in  accordance 

with  plans  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the 

Dominican  Republic,  was  opened  to  public  traffic  on  May  31  last. - 

The  plan  initiated  by  Sr.  Don  Victor  M.  de  Castro,  mmister  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  Caracas,  to  send  a  certain  number  of  DO¬ 
MINICAN  STUDENTS  to  study  in  some  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  Peru  has  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Dr. 
V.  M.  Mafirtua,  the  minister  of  Peru  in  Caracas,  who  has  commu¬ 
nicated  with  his  Government  concerning  the  matter  and  reports 
that  the  project  has  been  received  with  favor  by  the  Peruvian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  its  adoption. 
The  plan  proposed  by  Sr.  Castro  provided  for  the  sending  of  two 
young  Domuiican  lieutenants  to  take  a  practical  military  course 
in  the  army  of  Peru  for  a  period  of  two  years;  three  young  men  not 
over  18  years  of  age  to  complete  their  studios  in  the  military  acad¬ 
emy  of  Peru;  two  young  men  to  take  the  agricultural  course  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Peruvian  Government ;  one  young  man  to  study  in  the 
school  of  engineering  and  mines;  one  in  the  school  of  arts  and  crafts; 
and  one  in  the  school  of  political  and  administrative  sciences.  If 
this  plan  is  adopted  the  principal  expense  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  bear  will  be  the  transportation  of  the  students  to 

and  from  Peru. - New  plans  have  been  made  for  the  construction 

of  a  BRIDGE  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  over  the  Ozama  River. 
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The  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is  8150,000.  According  to  these 
plans  the  bridge  will  be  30  feet  above  the  water  and  will  permit  the 
passage  under  it  of  all  kinds  of  craft  engaged  in  river  trafbc.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  lay  the  corner  stone  in  August,  1914. 


ECUADOR 


The  superior  board  of  public  instruction  of  Quito  has  issued  rules 
and  regulations  providing  that  each  SCHOLARSHIP  STUDENT  of 
the  Government  of  Ecuador  studying  the  plastic  arts^in’ Europe  shall 
forward  annually  to  the  Department  of  PublicJInstruction  of  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  at  Quito  two  samples  of  his  work  in  the 
branch  of  art  to  which  he  is  assigned  under  the  contract  granting 
him  a  scholarship.  In  the  case  of  students  studying  inHtaly  these 
samples  arc  to  be  deposited  in  the  consulate  general  of  Ecuador  at 
Genoa  or  Rome  until  June  1  of  each  year,  and  shall^be  forwarded  by 
the  consul  general  to  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  Quito 
not  later  than  the  first  of  August  of  each  year.  These  samples  are  to 
be  exhibited  in  a  special  section  of  the  Exposition  of  Fine  Arts  held 
in  Quito  on  August  10  of  each  year,  and  a  report  shall^be  made  on 
same  to  the  superior  board  of  public  instruction  by  a  committee  of 
experts  appointed  by  the  director  of  the  Xational^School  atJQuito. 
The  Treasury  Department  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  will  provide 
funds  for  the  transportation  of  the  samples  from  Europe  to  Quito 
and  for  reimbursement  to  the  students  of  the  value  of  the  material 
used  in  completing  the  samples  or  works.  The  department  of  public 
instruction  will  take  the  necessary  precautions  to^satisfy^itself  that 
the  samples  sent  are  the  works  of  students  holding  the  scholarships 
referred  to.  On  the  arrival  of  the  works  of  art  in  Quito  they  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  nation  and'shall  be  placed^onhxhibition 
in  the  gallery  of  the  National  School  of  Arts  of  the  Federal 'capital. 
Art  students  holding  scholarships  from’ the  Government  of  Ecuador 
who  do  not  comply  with  these  requirements  shall  forfeit  their’scholar- 
ships.  Students  who  are  not  able  to  remit  their  samples’during  the 
present  year  at  the  time  specified  shall  be  granted  untiUDecember  1 , 

1914,  in  which  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this^order. - The 

arrival  of  the  first  engine  at  Ambato  for  use  in  construction  work  on 
the  Curaray  RAILWAY  on  June  12  last  was  enthusiastically  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  people  of  that  town  and  vicinity.  The  building  of  this 
railway  is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  in  a  short  time  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  rich  territory  wUl  be  placed  in  railway  communica- 
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tion  with  the  port  of  Guayaquil  and  the  capital  of  the  Republic. - 

Di-s.  J.  M.  Estrada  Coello  and  Dario  Moral  have  been  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Province  of  Guayas  at  the  First  Ecuadorian  MEDICAL 
CONGRESS  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil  in  October,  1914. 
Representatives  from  all  of  the  provinces  of  the  Republic  and  the 
medical  profession  in  general  in  Ecuador  have  been  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  One  of  the  important 
subjects  that  will  be  discussed  is  that  of  sanitation  of  cities  and 

towns. - Tlie  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Quito  has  authorized 

its  attorney  to  open  negotiations  for  the  making  of  a  LOAX  of 

100,000  sucres  ($50,000)  for  the  use  of  the  municipality. - The 

tentative  contract  made  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador  with  a  firm 
of  German  contractors  on  May  7  of  the  present  year  for  the  survey 
and  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
Esmeraldas  to  Quito  has  been  ratified  by  aU  the  parties  in  interest. 
The  contracting  company  proposes  to  begin  at  once  the  survey  of 

the  road  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. - The  town 

of  Machachi,  canton  of  Mejia,  has  contracted  for  the  installation  of 
an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  that  place.  The  plant  is 

to  be  in  working  order  within  a  period  of  twelve  months. - The 

National  Society  of  Agriculturists  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  has 
arranged  to  hold  an  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  in  Quito  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1914,  and  to  hold  a  fair  of  the  same  kind  each  year  thereafter  at 
places  and  dates  to  be  determined  at  some  future  time. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915,  inclusive,  amounts  to  50,620,617.38 
paper  pesos  ($3,163,794.77),  distributed  among  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  as  follow’s:  Government  and  justice,  4,945,020  paper  pesos; 
foreign  relations,  2,178,997.29;  Treasury,  3,128,490;  public  credit, 
25,211,244.80;  fomento  (promotion),  2,694,064.75;  war,  7,609,764.58; 
public  instruction,  4,269,942.64;  and  sundry  expenditures,  583,192.32 
paper  pesos.  (An  American  gold  dollar  is  equal,  approximately,  to 

16  Guatemalan  paper  pesos). - The  Congress  of  Guatemala  has 

enacted  a  law  making  the  12th  of  October  of  each  year  a  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY  to  be  celebrated  in  honor  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the 

discoverer  of  America. - The  Retalhuleu  ELECTRIC  CO.  of  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
to  do  business  in  the  Republic.  Its  legal  representative  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala  is  Jos6  Linares. - Decree  905  of  the  Congress  of 
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Guatemala  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Republic,  during  the 
recess  of  the  assembly,  to  contract  and  negotiate  loans,  establish 
imposts,  and  take  such  other  measures  as  he  may  deem  desirable 
toward  the  establishment  of  better  economic  conditions  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  definite  settlement  of  the  public  debt.  The  decree 
requires  the  President  to  render  an  account  to  Congress  at  its  next 
session  of  any  action  taken  by  him  vmder  the  authorization  referred 

to. - recent  executive  decree  provides  500  pesos  ($31.25)  per 

month  as  the  maximum  charge  for  a  LICENSE  for  the  sale  of  liquor 

in  the  Republic. - The  Republic  of  Guatemala  was  represented  at 

the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  the  Blind,  held  in  London  from 
the  18th  to  the  24th  of  June  last,  by  David  Bowman.  The  same 
gentleman  represented  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  at  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  held  in  London  from  the 
23d  to  the  30th  of  June  of  the  present  year.  The  Government  of 
Guatemala  will  be  represented  in  the  Seventh  Universal  POSTAL 
CONGRESS,  which  will  be  held  in  Madrid  on  September  10,  1914, 

by  Juan  Prichard  Delgado. - The  Congi’ess  of  Guatemala  has 

authorized  the  department  of  telegraphs  of  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  to  purchase  AL4TERIALS  and  supplies  abroad  to  the 

amount  of  $5,280  American  gold. - The  Guatemalan  Government 

has  established  a  CONSULATE  at  Dunkirk,  France.  The  new  con¬ 
sulate  is  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Juan  Andres  Fortin. - The  tele¬ 

graph  and  telephone  department  of  the  National  Government  has 
been  authorized  to  establish  a  tariff  for  the  transmission  of  telegraph 

and  telephone  MESSAGES  to  private  parties  in  sealed  envelopes. - 

The  full  Spanish  text  of  the  PEACE  TREATY  between  Guatemala 
and  the  United  States,  signed  in  Washington  on  September  20,  1913, 
and  ratified  by  Guatemala  on  May  15,  1914,  is  published  in  the 

oflRcial  newspaper  of  the  Republic  of  June  2  of  the  present  year. - 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  oflficially  recognized  the  TRADE¬ 
MARK  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
guaranteeing  the  genuineness  of  Cuban  tobacco  exported  from  the 

Republic. - ^An  Executive  decree  of  May  31,  1914,  suspends  the 

export  duty  of  1^  cents  American  gold  per  poimd  imposed  on 
exports  of  RUBBER  until  November  31,  1914. 


According  to  the  data  published  in  “Le  Nouvelliste”  of  Port  au 
Prince,  the  COFFEE  CROP  of  the  present  year  is  estimated  at 
87,660,000  pounds,  distributed  as  follows:  Jacmel,  15,000,000;  Petit 
Goave,  12,600,000;  Port  au  Prince,  12,000,000;  Cayes,  10,800,000; 
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Cape  Haitien,  10,000,000;  Gonaives,  8,500,000;  Jeremie,  8,000,000; 
Port  de  Paiz,  4,800,000;  Aquin,j3, 000,000;  St.  Marc,  2,000,000;  and 


Mole  St.  Nicolas,  960,000.  From  October  1,  1913,  to  April  21, 
1914,  the  exports  of  coffee  from  Jacmel  consisted  of  89,160  sacks 
weighing  14,691,269  pounds.  On  the  date  last  mentioned  it  was 
calculated  that  there  were  on  hand  in  the  Jacmel  market  8,000  sacks, 
representing  1,000,000  pounds  of  coffee,  which,  added  to  the  quantity 
already  mentioned  as  coming  from  Jacmel,  makes  the  production  of 
that  Province  nearly  16,000,000,  or  considerably  more  than  the  amount 

estimated. - The  secretary  of  public  instruction  has  issued  a  decree 

authorizing  the  use  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic  of  a  AL4P  OF 
HAITI  prepared  by  the  brothers  of  the  San  Luis  Gonzaga  Insti¬ 
tute. - The  receipts  of  the  Plaine  de  Cul  de  Sac  RAILWAYS 

during  the  second  half  of  1913  amounted  to  329,575.47  gourdes. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  period  referred  to 
was  573,753,  of  which  408,387  were  first-class  and  165,366  were  third- 

class  passengers. - ^According  to  statistics  published  by  the  customs 

administrator  at  Jeremie  from  October,  1913,  to  February,  1914, 
there  were  imported  through  that  port  2,090,985  tons  of  merchandise, 
valued  at  $293,585.18;  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  EXPORTS  during  the  same  period  consisted 
of  43,953  sacks  of  coffee  and  cacao,  weighing  9,948,476  pounds, 
which  produced  duties  amounting  to  $190,932.54.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  exports  do  not  include  the  total  production 
of  the  Grand  Anse  and  Tiburon  districts,  nor  20,500  sacks  of  coffee 
and  cacao  harvested  in  the  Dame  Marie  and  other  districts,  the  weight 
of  which  aggregates  3,501 ,847  pounds.  The  GENERAL  REVENUlIS 
from  imports  and  exports  during  the  period  referred  to  amounted  to 
120,395  gourdes  and  $235,601.62,  as  compared  with  153,031.78  gourdes 
and  $176,849.32  during  the  same  period  of  the  fiscal  year  1912-13, 
and  157,681.16  gourdes  and  $215,134.57  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1911-12. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Official  Gazette  of  Honduras  contains  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  plans  of  the  main  line  of  the  TELA  RAXTjROAD, 
its  branches,  and  the  railway  wharf  at  Tela,  all  of  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Government  of  Honduras.  The  original  concession 
for  this  construction  was  granted  to  Hillyer  V.  Rolston  on  November 
14,  1911,  was  approved  with  some  modifications  by  the  National 
Congress  (decree  113)  on  April  8,  1912,  and  later,  with  the  approval 
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of  the  Goveniment  of  Honduras,  was  transferred  to  the  Tela  Railroad 
Co.  The  plans  submitted  by  the  latter  company  were  approved  in 
July,  1913.  The  main  line  of  this  railroad,  according  to  the  plans, 
runs  from  Tela  in  a  southwesternly  direction  to  the  Ulua  River,  after 
which  it  follows  generally  the  course  of  that  stream  to  its  terminal 
point  at  El  Progreso,  department  of  Yoro,  a  distanc  e  of  87  kilometers. 
The  Smitiago  branch  starts  at  a  point  on  the  main  line  144  kilometers 
from  Tela,  and  extends  to  Rio  Santiago,  a  distance  of  10  kilometers. 
The  Mesapa  branch  commences  at  a  point  45  kilometers  from  Tela, 
runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  terminates  at  Progreso,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  30  kilometers.  The  Colorado  branch  begins  at  Tela  and  runs 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  Lisama,  a  distance  of  204  kilometers. 
The  wharf  planned  to  be  built  at  Tela  is  to  be  1,550  feet  long,  40  feet 
wide,  and  \vi\\  be  constructed  in  Tela  Bay  to  the  east  of  Micos  lagoon. 
The  total  length  of  the  main  line  and  branches  planned  to  be  built  is 

147^  kilometers. - ^The  Government  of  Honduras  has  contracted 

with  Jos6  jVntonio  Torres  to  reconstruct  and  put  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion  for  public  ser\dce  the  4VHARF  at  Amapala  for  the  sum  of  10,858 

pesos,  silver  ($3,691.72). - Tlie  Tela  Railroad  Co.,  a  corporation 

organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  has  made  pro¬ 
posals  for  furnishing  the  city  of  Tela  with  ELECTRIC  light  and 
power,  potable  WATER,  and  artificial  ICE.  The  full  text  of  the 
proposal  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Tegucigalpa  of  May  5 , 

1914. - The  IRON  BRIDGE  constructed  over  the  Ulua  River  at  a 

cost  of  300,000  pesos  ($130,200)  has  a  length  of  200  yards.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  bridge,  which  was  commenced  over  two  years  ago^ 
enables  the  Northern  Railway  to  extend  its  line  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  Ulua  River  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  rapid 
streams  in  Central  America,  and  drains  a  large  extent  of  rich  terri¬ 
tory  which  in  many  parts  is  practically  undeveloped.  The  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Northern  Railway  over  the  route  already  surveyed  ^vill 
place  new  mining  zones  in  easy  communication  with  the  coast  and 
the  industrial  centers  of  the  nation,  and  an  era  of  great  activity  in 
mining,  stock  raising,  and  agriculture  is  being  predicted  by  the  press 
of  the  Republic.  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  President  of  Honduras, 
has,  during  his  administration,  enthusiastically  favored  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ulua  bridge,  inasmuch  as  the  extension  of  the  railway  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  is  essential  for  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  that  section  of  the  Republic. 
The  funds  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  were  obtained 
exclusively  from  the  revenues  of  the  part  of  the  railway  already  in 

exploitation. - A  recent  law  regulating  the  CONDEMNATION 

OF  RE^\L  PROPERTY  for  Government  uses  has  gone  into  force  in 
Honduras.  The  new  law  takes  the  place  of  the  condemnation  law 
enacted  in  1910. - Col.  Julio  Mendoza  has  been  granted  a  concession 
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to  establish  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  GASEOUS  WATERS 
in  the  town  of  Aramecina,  Department  of  Valle,  with  the  right  to 
import  free  of  duty  for  a  term  of  five  years  the  machinery  and  material 
necessary  for  the  ecjuipment  and  exploitation  of  the  factor}'. 


MEXICO 


==G=;^e>L.??=S== 


A  group  of  Mexican  capitalists  have  made  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  exploitation  of  rich  IRON  MINERS  recently  discovered 
in  the  State  of  Colima,  The  plans  thus  far  made  public  contemplate 
the  investment  of  5,000,000  pesos  ($2,500,000)  in  the  enterprise  and 
will  necessitate  the  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge  railway  from  the 
mines  to  the  terminal  station  in  the  port  of  ^Manzanillo,  an  approxi¬ 
mate  distance  of  100  kilometers.  The  terminal  station  at  Man¬ 
zanillo  is  to  bo  built  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  bay  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  i)ort,  from  which  point  a  small  railway  is  planned 
to  connect  vrith  the  customs  wharves.  The  harbor  construction 
work  now  under  way  at  Manzanillo  will  cost  14,000,000  pesos 
($7,000,000),  of  which  sum  8,000,000  pesos  ($4,000,000)  has  already 
been  spent.  The  port  of  Manzanillo  is  at  present  the  most  important 
port  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  direct  rail  com¬ 
munication  with  the  city  of  Mexico  and  with  the  great  railway  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Repubhc  extending  for  thousands  of  kilometers  to  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  port  works  at  Manzanillo  w'ill  ^ve  a  pro¬ 
tected  water  area  of  about  300  acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  50 
feet.  Seven  large  concrete  wharves  and  a  large  coaling  station  are 
to  be  constructed  at  this  port,  and  the  most  up-to-date  loading  and 
unloading  facilities  for  vessels  anchored  alongside  the  wharves  are 
to  be  provided.  The  development  of  the  iron  industry  as  contem¬ 
plated  will  greatly  add  to  the  importance  of  this  port  and  A\'ill  doubt¬ 
less  at  some  future  time  cause  an  iron  smelter  to  be  erected  there. - - 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Vi\XJjEY  Ob'  AGUASCALIENTES  iii  the 
State  of  the  same  name  receives  annually  a  rainfall  equal  to 
1,400,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water,  which  filters  into  the  groiind 
and  forms  immense  deposits  at  varying  depths.  Of  this  quantity 
it  is  calculated  that  31,536,000  cubic  meters  are  brought  to  the  surface 
by  means  of  springs  and  artesian  wells  which  have  been  opened  in  the 
valley.  The  reports  of  scientists  would  indicate  that  artesian  water  is 
to  be  found  in  great  abundance  over  what  may  be  considered  practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  valley  of  Aguascalientes. - The  Congress  of  Mexico 

has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  issue 
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6 'per  cent  1914  interest-bearing  amortizable  bonds  of  the  INTE¬ 
RIOR  DEBT,  payable  in  Mexican  gold,  to  the  amount  of  60,000,000 
pesos.  The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  are  to  be  used  in  paying  interest 
on  railway  bonds  due  from  July  1  to  September  30  of  the  present 
year;  interest  on  the  3  per  cent  interior  consolidated  debt  and  amorti¬ 
zation  and  interest  on  the  five  series  of  bonds  of  the  5  per  cent  interior 
amortizable  debt  to  December  31,  1914,  and  the  coupons  now  due 
and  those  wliich  will  fall  due  during  the  next  six  months  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  Caja  de  Prestamos  (Loan  Bank)  for  irrigation  works 
and  agricultural  development.  Should  any  surplus  remain  from  the 
proceeds  of  these  bonds,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  expenses 
authorized  by  the  budget  or  by  prior  laws.  The  interest  on  the  new 
issue  of  bonds  is  payable  on  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year.  The 
amortization  of  this  issue  of  60,000,000  pesos  of  gold  bonds  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  stamp  tax  at  the  rate  of  6,000,000 

pesos  per  annum. - Doctor  Ulises  Valdes  has  been  appointed 

director  of  the  National  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  of  the  city  of 
Mexico. 


NICARAGUA 


By  order  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua,  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  of  the  country  were 

opened  on  July  1st  of  the  present  year. - The  lumber  firm  of 

J.  M.  Scott  &  Bros.,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  recently  sent  a  representative  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Republic  to  look  after  its  LUMBER  purchases 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  Largo  quantities  of  timber  in  rafts 
have  recently  boon  floated  down  the  rivers  of  Nicaragua  to  the  coast. 
Recently  the  barriers,  constructed  at  Malopoo  by  the  Belanger  Co., 
gave  way,  allowing  a  steady  stream  of  mahogany  logs  to  float  down 
the  Escondido  River.  Fortunately  most  of  these  wore  diverted  into 
the  lower  river  and  lagoon  and  were  saved.  The  main  rafts  of  the 
company  referred  to  consisted  of  about  3,500  logs,  only  1,500  of  which 
went  adrift  when  the  break  occurred,  the  other  2,000  remaining 
intact.  Considerable  activity  is  noted  in  lumber  transactions  in  Blue- 
fields,  the  center  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  oast  coast  of  the  Re¬ 
public. - San  Antonio  SUGAR  from  Corinto  is  being  shipped  via  the 

Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  oast  coast  of  Nicaragua.  A  consignment 
of  900  sacks  of  sugar  from  Corinto  has  just  reached  Bluefields  in 
perfect  condition.  Arrangements  have  boon  made  to  ship  not  only 
sugar  but  hats,  corn,  cheese,  starch,  and  many  other  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  west  coast  of  Nicaragua,  via  the  Panama  Canal  or  the 
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Isthmus,  to  points  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Republic. - Zacarias 

Guerra,  a  Nicaraguan  philanthropist  who  recently  died  at  Managua,  left 
a  fund  of  $70,000  with  which  to  start  an  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  in  the 

capital  of  the  Republic. - Mr.  A.  O.  Wallace,  representing  the  Blue- 

fields  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  has  petitioned  the  Government  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  for  permission  to  EXPORT  SUGAR,  LIMES,  and  other  products 
free  of  duty,  basing  his  request  on  the  ground  that  otlier  commercial 

houses  of  Bluefields  have  the  same  privilege. - Steps  have  been 

taken  by  private  business  interests  to  estabhsh  a  TELEGRAPH  and 
long-distance  telephone  line  between  Bluefields  and  Prinzapolka. 
The  estimated  cost  of  construction  is  $10,000.  Judge  Inocente 
Fletes  of  Bluefields  is  one  of  the  principal  promoters  in  the  enter¬ 
prise. - Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Nicaraguan  Assembly  on 

June  5  last,  a  bill  was  passed  to  establish  a  FOREST  TAX  of  3  cor¬ 
dobas  ($3)  on  each  thousand  kilos  of  building  and  cabinet  timber 
exported  from  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  Republic,  The  law  be¬ 
comes  operative  on  March  11,  1915. - According  to  press  reports  a 

number  of  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS  are  to  be  erected  by  American 
contractors  in  the  business  section  of  Bluefields  to  take  the  place  of 

some  of  those  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  months  ago. - The  completion 

of  the  now  WIRELESS  telegraph  stations  at  Swan  Island  and  New 
Orleans  will  place  Bluefields  in  direct  wireless  communication  with 
the  United  States.  Press  reports  state  that  a  largo  reduction  in  the 

rates  between  Bluefields  and  Now  Orleans  are  to  be  made. - 

MAHOGANY  cutters  at  Prinzapolka  have  fixed  a  rate  for  1914  for 
catching,  rafting,  and  towing  to  the  boom  on  the  Prinzapolka  River, 
of  $1  per  log.  Unidentified  logs  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds,  less 
boom  expenses,  will  be  given  to  the  Prinzapolka  and  Bluefields 

hospitals. - Alfred  Kirkland  has  denounced  a  GOLD  MINE  on 

Government  lands  on  the  Tunky  River  near  Prinzapolka.  Frank 
Moody  has  also  denounced  a  gold  mine  at  Wawa  near  the  Wawa  River. 


R.  W.  Hebard,  chief  construction  engineer  of  the  CHIRIQUI 
RAILWAY  has,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Government  of  Panama  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  of  fomento  (promotion),  commissioned  a 
group  of  expert  engineers  to  investigate  and  make  a  special  report 
concerning  the  advisability  of  modifying  the  course  of  the  original 
survey  so  as  to  make  the  route  pass  through  Potrerillo  instead  of 
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Dolega,  as  at  first  planned.  Should  this  plan  be  adopted  the  line 
will  be  lengthened  2  miles  and  the  crossing  of  the  David  River  Avill 
be  avoided.  Should  the  original  survey  be  adhered  to  the  crossing 
of  the  David  River,  which  is  said  to  be  expensive  and  dilficult,  will 
have  to  be  made.  The  modified  route  will  cause  the  construction  of 
the  line  in  the  vicinity  referred  to  to  pass  through  an  exceedingly  rich 
agricultural  section  of  the  country,  and  will  necessitate  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  bridge  or  trestle  over  the  Cochea  River.  Construction  work 
on  the  Chiriqui  Railway  is  progressing  rapidly,  grading  having  been 
done  from  Pedregal  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  rails  were 
being  laid  over  a  part  of  this  section  in  July  last.  Large  quantities 
of  construction  material  are  at  hand  for  use  in  building  the  road, 
houses  for  workmen  have  been  erected  at  Pedregal,  and  much  activity 

is  noted  over  the  whole  line  of  survey. - A  TELEGRAPH  and 

telephone  line  has  been  established  between  Pocri  and  La  Palma. 
The  new  installation  will  be  of  great  convenience  to  the  people  and 

commercial  interests  of  that  district. - The  Panama  Tramways 

Co.,  in  compliance  with  its  contract  with  the  Government  of  Panama, 
has  made  a  special  HALF  FARE  RATE  for  pupils  and  persons  con¬ 
nected  \\'ith  the  schools  traveling  over  its  lines  in  the  city  of  Panama 
to  and  from  the  public  schools  and  Government  colleges  of  the  Federal 
Capital.  For  this  purpose  books  of  100  nontransferable  tickets  are 
sold  to  persons  entitled  to  same  at  $2.50  per  book.  These  tickets  are 
good  for  passage  over  the  tramway  lines  on  days  in  which  the  schools 
are  in  session  and  during  the  hours  necessary  for  going  to  and  return¬ 
ing  from  the  schools.  Negotiations  are  under  way  with  the  object 
of  extending  this  reduced  rate  to  pupils  attending  private  schools. 

- The  Panama  section  of  the  American  Institute  of  ELECTRICAIj 

ENGINEERS  held  its  monthly  meeting  in  July  and  listened  to  an 
important  paper  by  R.  H.  Whitehead,  on  “Hydraulics  of  the  Locks,” 
which  dealt  with  the  filling  of  the  lock  chambers  and  the  residtant 
currents  as  effecting  vessels,  etc.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
control  house  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  and  practical  demonstrations 
made  the  discussion  most  interesting. - A  meeting  of  leading  mer¬ 

chants  of  Panama  City  was  recently  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.  Several  committees  were  appointed 
which  will  investigate  and  interview  the  business  men  generally  and 

report  at  a  later  meeting  the  prospects  of  such  an  organization. - 

The  SAN  BLAS  INDIANS,  a  tribe  that  inhabits  a  large  section  of 
country  bordering  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Panama  Republic,  will  be 
represented  at  the  Panama  National  Exposition  next  year.  One  of 
their  leaders  recently  visited  Panama  and  made  arrangements  with 
the  committee  to  bring  a  number  of  Indians  to  the  fair.  They  will 
be  housed  in  a  building  specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  the  style 
of  which  will  conform  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  Indians. 


El  Diario,  of  Asuncion,  in  conunenting  on  the  prospects  of  the 
development  of  the  FRUIT  INDUSTRY  in  Paraguay  devotes  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  showing  how  the  demand  is  gi-owing  in  the  many 
ports  all  the  way  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  Paraguayan  product  brings 
good  prices,  and  with  greater  attention  paid  to  the  industry  the 
newspaper  mentioned  sees  much  revenue  that  will  come  to  Paraguay 
plantere. - PARAGUAYAN  STUDENTS  in  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 

versities  of  Italy  are  doing  good  work,  according  to  press  reports. 
Upon  their  return  to  their  homeland  these  young  men  will  take  with 
them  many  of  the  most  modern  European  ideals  and  customs  and 

thereby  aid  in  developing  the  arts  and  professions  in  Paraguay. - 

Ten  car  loads  of  PETERIBY  LOGS  were  recently  shipped  to  Buenos 
Aires  for  commercial  purposes.  This  wood  is  excellent  for  building 
railway  care,  as  its  worth  has  been  demonstrated  on  Argentine  roads, 
and  the  present  order  will  be  put  to  that  use. - The  GOVERN¬ 

MENT  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT  is  reported  to  be  in  need  of 
more  modem  facilities  for  carrying  on  this  establishment,  and  pr)b- 
ably  monotype  machines  will  be  introduced  at  an  early  date.  The 
local  papere  speak  of  activities  in  this  line  of  work  and  indicate  a  good 

market  for  at  least  some  modern  machinery. - The  increase  in  the 

number  of  immigrants  to  Paraguay  is  gratifying  to  the  ofiicials  and 
special  measures  are  being  taken  for  their  protection  and  comfort. 
The  financial  estimates  for  the  present  year  include  a  sum  for  the 
building  of  a  HOTEL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS,  where  they  will  be  kept 
until  arrangements  may  be  made  to  send  them  to  various  sections  of 
the  country.  The  number  of  inmugi-ants  last  year  reached  a  total  of 

1,448. - Asuncion,' with  its  100,000  inhabitants,  offers  a  field  for  a 

MODERN  HVUNDRY,  as  no  such  convenience  exists  and  all  laundry 
work  must  be  d  me  by  hand.  A  local  paper  suggests  that  not  only 
Asuncion,  but  also  many  river  cities  and  those  along  the  railway  to 
Buenos  Aires,  should  offer  sufficient  work  for  the  establishment  of  an 
enterprise  of  this  nature.  Such  plants  have  been  promised  by  a 
number  of  business  men,  but  for'  one  reason  or  other  nothing  has  been 

done. - The  four  German  MILITARY  OFFICERS  contracted  for 

by  the  Govennnent  of  Paraguay  have  arrived  at  Asuncion  and  were 
cordially  received  by  the  President  and  other  officials.  Tlie  Germans 
will  act  as  instructors  for  the  army,  and  ■will  doubtless  add  much  to 
its  efficiency  by  perfecting  the  tactics  and  otherwise  impro\dng  con¬ 
ditions.  The  new  officials  are  from  the  various  branches  of  the 
German  army  and  are  highly  recommended  by  their  superiore  for 
scholarly  attainments  and  excellent  records  as  officers. 
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It  is  reported  in  the  Peruvian  newspapers  that  Capt.  Beasley, 
who  led  an  expedition  into  the  wilds  of  eastern  Peru  last  year,  will 
return  to  the  country  within  a  few  weeks  and,  with  several  former 
members  of  his  staff,  START  INTO  THE  WILDS  for  the  purpose 
of  study  and  exploration.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  large  amount  of 
picture  film  which  was  secured  last  year  under  many  disadyantages 
was  stolen  while  en  route  to  the  United  States  and  never  recovered. 
The  present  expedition  will  retake  manj'  of  the  interesting  scenes 
in  the  interior  and  these  will  be  reproduced  in  moving  pictures  in 

various  countries  of  the  world. - “El  Peru  tal  cual  es”  (PERU 

AS  IT  IS)  is  the  title  of  a  book  soon  to  be  issued.  The  author  is 
Sr.  Don  Carlos  B.  Cisnero,  the  well-known  Peruvian  WTiter.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  chapters  on  commerce,  industry,  etc.,  the 
author  will  devote  considerable  space  to  social  questions,  laws, 
hygiene,  health,  sources  of  information,  etc.  It  mil  be  published 
in  both  English  and  Spanish  and,  so  the  author  states,  will  not  be 
a  story  of  adulation  but  a  sincere  attempt  to  portray  the  Republic 

as  it  really  exists  to-day. - Officials  of  the  Borax  Consolidated  Co. 

of  London  have  been  in  Peru  recently  in  connection  with  more  active 
work  in  the  BORAX  REGION  near  Arequipa,  where  this  company 
has  an  original  investment  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  asked  for  certain  measures  and  if  the  same  are  granted 
the  company  will  probably  invest  an  additional  million  dollars  in 
the  Arequipa  region  and  start  actively  into  marketing  their  product. 
The  origuial  property  was  acquired  about  15  years  ago  and  covers 
approximately  7,000  hectares;  the  borate  is  found  rather  deep  in 
the  ground  and  it  is  believed  that  several  thousand  laborers  will  be 
required  to  work  the  various  plants  that  are  likely  to  be  started  at 

an  early  date. - The  West  Coast  Leader  of  June  25  contains  a 

report  of  the  Company  Administradora  del  Guano,  covering  the 
operations  of  the  company  for  the  past  year.  It  states  that  “the 
high-grade  GUANO  EXPLOITED  has  been  extracted  in  greater 
part  from  the  Centro  de  Chinch  a  Island.  Other  deposits  of  minor 
importance  have  been  exploited,  *  *  *  the  small  islands  to 
the  south  of  Mollendo,  figuring  among  those  which  have  been  worked 
for  the  first  time,  produced  296  tons  of  high-grade  guano.”  The 
entire  year  was  productive  of  31,486  tons  of  high-grade  guano,  or 
about  7,000  tons  more  than  the  product  for  the  previous  year.  The 
demand  continues  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  put  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket. - Between  5,000  and  6,000  TONS  OF  BENZENE,  valued 
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approximately  at  $175,000,  were  recently  shipped  from  Peru  to 
Europe.  This  was  the  first  large  shipment  of  this  product  ever  sent 
from  the  Republic  to  European  markets  and  marks  the  beginning 

of  an  industry  that  may  reach  much  larger  proportions. - A  highly 

interesting  set  of  post  cards  illustrative  of  Peruvian  scenery  has 
been  put  upon  the  market  in  Lima.  The  SEVERAL  PORTFOLIOS 
are  from  photographs  taken  along  the  various  railways  and  graphic¬ 
ally  portray  the  mountains  in  all  their  grandeur,  as  well  as  the  engi¬ 
neering  work  of  putting  the  iron  rails  to  their  summits. 


Santiago  de  Maria  is  to  have  a  new  and  MODERN  MARKET 
building,  the  funds  for  which  have  already  been  raised  by  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  municipality  and  by  the  generosity  of  two  capitalists, 
Senores  Meardi  and  Llach,  respectively.  The  edifice  wiU  cost  $40,000 
or  more  and  ^vill  be  fitted  up  wdth  modern  appliances  and  sanitary 
conveniences,  and  will  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  Work  ^vill  begin  as 
soon  as  the  Chief  Executive  approves  the  contract,  which  the  local 
newspapers  state  will  be  at  an  early  date. - The  National  Assem¬ 

bly  of  Salvador  has  promulgated  a  series  of  regulations  governing 
the  teaching  of  ARTS  AND  TRADES.  Heretofore  considerable 
complaint  has  been  caused  by  the  relations  existing  between  master 
and  apprentice,  and  the  new  law  prescribes  the  rules  that  must  gov¬ 
ern  in  the  future.  They  cover  the  various  phases  of  service  between 
the  parties,  the  full  text  of  which  is  published  in  the  Diario  del  Sal¬ 
vador  in  a  recent  issue. - The  Society  of  JOURNALISTS  of  Sal¬ 

vador  held  a  meeting  in  the  capital  city  and  elected  new  officials  for 
the  coming  year,  and  also  discussed  leading  questions  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  part  the  newspaper  fraternity  is 

to  take  in  such  matters. - Santa  Rosa,  in  the  Department  of  La 

Union,  is  to  have  an  improved  SCHOOL  BUILDING  and  apparatus 
for  teaching  in  accordance  with  more  modern  ideas,  several  thousand 
dollars  having  been  appropriated  for  such  purposes  by  the  National 
Assembly.  Usidutan  also  is  to  have  a  new  school,  funds  for  the 
same  having  been  appropriated. - Acajutla  is  soon  to  have  ELEC¬ 

TRIC  LIGHT  service,  work  upon  the  plant  having  been  in 
progress  for  many  months.  The  hotels  and  public  buildings  will 
first  be  supplied,  after  which  private  residences,  stores,  etc.,  will  be 
illuminated  by  this  modern  light.  The  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  service  will  be  of  general  interest  and  the  local  newspapers 
are  lauding  the  enterprise. - The  minister  of  fomento  has  signed 
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a  contract  •w’ith  Federico  Searing  for  the  construction  of  a  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  from  San  Salvador  to  La  Libertad.  The  studies  must  be 
completed  in  six  months  and  actual  work  is  to  start  within  a  year 
from  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  The  estimated  cost  ^\'ill  be 
$25,000  gold  per  kilometer,  the  gauge  will  be  3  feet,  and  all  materials 
needed  for  construction  wiU  be  admitted  to  the  country  free  of  duty. 
The  full  contract  will  be  published  in  the  Bole  tin  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Bonds  \vill  be  issued  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary 
capital. 


URUGUAY 


“THE  HU^LVN  RACE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA”  is  the  title  of  a 
lecture  recently  delivered  in  Montevideo  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gibson. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the  subject  matter  was  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  Montevideo  Times  published  the  address  in  full  in 

installments  in  several  editions  of  that  paper. - The  Pan  American 

RAILWAY  CONTRACT  was  approved  in  general  by  the  House  of 
Deputies  early  in  June  by  a  large  majority  of  members.  The  Monte¬ 
video  Times  of  June  4  gives  a  full  account  of  the  discussion,  in  which 
the  project  was  opposed  by  some  and  urgently  advocated  by  other 
members  of  Congress.  The  contract  refers  to  certain  railway  conces¬ 
sions  granted  to  North  Americans  by  the  Uruguayan  Government, 

and  which  Avill  now  doubtless  be  carried  to  consummation. - The 

Brazilian  TRAINING  SHIP,  Benjamin  Constant,  visited  the  port  of 
Montevideo  and  the  officei-s  and  men  were  received  ^vith  much  cere¬ 
mony  and  cordial  greetings.  The  minister  of  war  and  marine  gave 
a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  officers  and  many  addresses  were  made 

pledging  friendship  between  the  two  nations. - A.  RECORD 

VOYAGE  has  been  made  from  Lisbon  to  Montevideo  by  the  I/atitia, 
a  vessel  belonging  to  the  South  Atlantic  N a%ngation  Co.  The  distance 
was  covered  in  12  days  and  10  hours,  a  time  that  if  made  practicable 
w’dl  permit  a  hurried  voyage  from  the  Uruguayan  capital  to  Europe 
and  return  ^vithin  a  month.  The  local  papere  speak  of  the  voyage  as 
being  rather  too  fast  when  it  is  recalled  that  so  many  wrecks  have  oc¬ 
curred  within  recent  years,  caused  mainly  by  the  speed  mania,  and 

suggest  that  record  time  should  be  given  secondaiy  consideration. - 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  NATIONAL  STADIUM  to  be  erected 
at  Punta  Carreta,  Montevideo.  Sr.  Juan  A.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Commission  of  Physical  Education,  is  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution,  which,  it  is  believed,  would  greatly  stimulate 
physical  culture  and  thereby  benefit  the  community  in  general. - 
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A  meeting^of  leading  journalists  was  held  in  Montevideo  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  initiating  an  educational  crusade  against  the  ravages  of 
TUBERCULOSIS.  Newspapers  \vnll  devote  space  to  giving  advice 
as  to  how  to  avoid  contracting  the  disease  and  literature  will  be 
widely  circulated  bearing  on  sanitation,  rules  of  health,  best  manner 
of  liAung,  etc.  The  ladies  of  the  city  will  offer  assistance  in  many 
ways,  and  the  active  campaign  in  behalf  of  better  health  wdll  be  a  most 

important  movement. - The  various  rural  societies  of  the  Republic 

have  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  meeting  in  Montevideo  in 
August  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  RUR^AL  DEVELOPMENT. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  be  such  as  the  following; 
Methods  to  be  adopted  for  promoting  the  cattle  industry,  regulations 
against  cattle  diseases,  methods  that  should  be  adopted  for  exporting 
better  stock,  the  promotion  of  dairy  and  kindred  industries,  discus¬ 
sion  of  practical  methods  of  reform  along  many  lines  of  agricultural 

life,  etc. - El  Dia,  of  Montevideo,  under  date  of  June  9,  published 

a  map  sho^ving  the  location  of  a  PROPOSED  CANAL  to  bring  water 
to  the  city  from  the  Santa  Lucia  River  some  miles  northeast  of  Tala. 
The  plan  contemplates  supplying  w'ater  to  various  towns  along  the 
course  of  this  canal,  which  is  called  Zabala.  Studies  already  made 
showjthat  the  water  of  the  river  is  quite  pure,  owing  to  the  scanty 
population  in  the  section  mentioned,  and  that  by  a  gravity  system 
the  city  of  Montevideo,  as  well  as  many  other  places  along  the  route 
of  the  proposed  canal,  could  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure 
water. 


Id  Universal,  of  Caracas,  under  date  of  June  15,  published 
STATISTICS  of  the  exportations  and  importations  for  the  year  1913, 
which  are  stated  as  being  very  satisfactory,  showing  as  they  do  the 
large  amount  of  business  the  country  has  enjoyed  during  the  period 
covered.  Figures  are  also  given  for  the  last  five  years,  which  show 
a  great  increase  over  the  business  done  in  1909.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1909  to  Venezuela  amounted 
to  less  than  one-half  of  those  in  1913,  while  the  purchases  from  that 

country  have  increased  several  millions  of  dollars. - In  construction 

and  street  improvement  work,  which  are  more  or  less  active  in  several 
sections  of  Venezuela,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  is  now  exten¬ 
sively  used  and  is  preferred  generally  by  engineers  and  contractors  as 
against  iron  culverts  and  other  ironwork. - The  FIRST  AUTO¬ 

MOBILE  to  pass  over  the  highway  from  Macuco  to  Guarenas  arrived 
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recently  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  two  occupants  were  heartily 
applauded  and  praised  for  their  arduous  journey.  This  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  use  of  automobiles  under  most  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  is  a  strong  argument  for  further  extending  their  use  in  Vene¬ 
zuela.  The  machine  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  trip  has  been  an  important  advertisement  for  the  agency,  which 
was  recently  established  in  Caracas. - AVLVTION  has  been  attract¬ 

ing  attention  in  several  sections  of  Venezuela,  and  the  airman,  Peoli, 
made  a  number  of  successful  flights.  El  Universal,  a  daily  paper  of 
Caracas,  published  a  number  of  pictures  showing  the  scenes  at 
Caracas,  Macuto,  etc.,  where  large  crowds  of  people  assembled  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  flights.  Other  issues  of  the  same  paper  devote  space  to  the 
proposed  around-the-world  flight  by  aeroplane  for  the  great  prize 

offered  by  the  officials  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. - The 

body  of  the  late  minister  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel 
Rojas,  was  received  at  La  Guaira  and  transferred  to  Caracas,  where 
the  official  funeral  and  interment  took  place  on  July  6.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  many  leading  citizens 

followed  the  remains  to  the  grave. - The  rearrangement  of  DIP- 

LO^LVnC  POSTS  of  Venezuela  in  foreign  countries  makes  the  min¬ 
ister  to  the  United  States  also  the  minister  to  Cuba  and  Mexico; 
another  minister  will  be  assigned  to  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay; 
another  to  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  while  the  diplomatic  mission 
to  Brazil  and  Colombia,  respectively,  includes  only  those  countries. 
In  Europe  the  headquarters  of  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  w’ill  be  in  Paris,  and  this  official  will  be  accredited  to  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Secretaries  in  the  several  capitals  wdll 
act  as  charges  d’affaires  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  who  wiU  spend 
some  time  in  each  of  the  countries  to  which  he  is  assigned. 
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